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To  All  Friends  of 
St.  Luke's: 


CHARLES     H.    SCHWEPPE,    PRESIDENT 


A  PPROPRIATELY  enough,  St.  Luke's  Hospital  at  the  turn  of  the  year 
/-A     starts  on  a  new  venture,  with  the  first  issue  of  this  monthly  magazine. 
Three  thousand  copies  of  it  are  being  sent  to  people  inside  and  outside  the 
Hospital  whom  we  believe  to  be  interested  in  our  affairs  in  one  way  or  another. 

The  News  is  designed  to  keep  its  readers  currently  informed  as  to  outstand- 
ing developments  in  connection  with  the  Hospital — its  service,  facilities,  staff,  em- 
ployes and  its  general  welfare.  There  are  so  many  aspects  of  a  great  hospital  like 
St.  Luke's  that  we  know  we  shall  never  lack  interesting  material. 

We  could  tell  of  the  devoted  services  of  the  many  outstanding  physicians  and 
surgeons  who,  over  the  years,  have  in  our  Hospital  brought  back  health  and  happi- 
ness to  an  army  of  patients,  many  of  whom  could  afford  to  pay  little  or  nothing 
for  such  service. 

The  story  of  the  nursing  service  and  the  training  school  for  nurses  constitutes 
another  notable  chapter  in  St.  Luke's  history.  All  over  our  land  today  the 
skillful,  capable  women  who  wear  the  St.  Luke's  nursing  cap  and  badge  are  min- 
istering to  the  sick  in  hospitals  and  homes. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  is  the  service  rendered  by  the  lay  employes  who,  usually 
unknown,  and  unsung,  have  kept  our  plant  in  condition  to  meet  the  exacting  re- 
quirements imposed  on  it,  and  have  performed  the  many  other  duties  and  services 
necessary  for  the  comfort  and  sustenance  of  the  sick. 

Then,  too,  we  could  write  of  the  many  leading  men  and  women  of  Chicago 
who  have  given  unstintedly  of  their  time  or  money  to  the  upbuilding,  mainte- 
nance, or  management  of  St.  Luke's.  Without  them  the  creation  and  operation  of 
a  great  voluntary  hospital  such  as  ours  could  not  have  been  possible. 

It  is  to  the  people,  developments,  and  problems  of  today,  however,  that  we 
expect  to  devote  most  attention.  These  we  are  sure  will  alone  furnish  such  a 
volume  of  material  that  we  can  deal  only  briefly  with  particular  topics. 

It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  this  magazine  will  interest  you  and  be  the  means  of 
establishing  a  more  intimate  relationship  between  the  Hospital  and  the  public. 
Your  counsel  and  support  in  any  way  is  needed  and  will  be  appreciated. 


Keeping  Up  with 
the  Times 


A.    WATSON     ARMOUR,  Vice-President 

Chairman,  Operating  Committee 


A  LARGE  hospital  is  like  a  big 
business  in  many  respects.  It 
has  a  good-sized  plant ;  many 
employes;  many  customers  (patients) 
whose  needs  must  be  met ;  many  com- 
plexities; and  numerous  problems.  Like 
a  business  also  it  must  make  both  ends 
meet.  Unlike  a  business,  however,  a 
voluntary  hospital  such  as  St.  Luke's  is 
not  operated  for  profit. 

Specifically,  a  hospital  is  like  a  hotel 
with  all  the  extra  activities  incident  to 
the  care  of  the  sick  superimposed  upon 
it.  It  therefore  becomes  one  of  the  most 
complicated  organizations  to  be  found 
anywhere.  Hotels  have  found  that  it  is 
not  an  easy  matter  to  satisfy  guests 
when  they  are  well.  You  can  easily  ap- 
preciate that  taking  care  of  and  satis- 
fying sick  people  is  even  more  difficult. 

CONTINUAL  IMPROVEMENT 
NECESSARY 

Business  concerns  nowadays  are 
realizing  more  and  more  clearly  that  in 
order  for  them  to  succeed  and  stay  in 
business  their  product  and  service  must 
be  right.  To  this  end  they  are  devoting 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  planning 
and  research.  As  a  result  of  this  work, 
continual  improvements  in  their  prod- 
uct are  being  made.  So  it  is  with  hos- 
pitals. Their  product  must  be  right  and 
kept  so.  Their  accommodations  must  be 
comfortable  and  cheerful.  The  food 
must  be  good.  Expert  care  and  cour- 
teous attention  are  essential  and  all 
the  equipment  necessary  to  diagnostic 
work  and  effective  treatment  must  be 
provided. 


The  effort  of  hospitals  to  keep  up 
with  the  times  is  complicated  by  two 
important  trends.  The  first  is  the  ad- 
vancement of  medical  knowledge  and 
the  second  is  the  tendency  toward 
specialization  in  hospital  accommoda- 
tions, facilities  and  treatment. 

For  example,  the  set-up  and  equip- 
ment of  a  maternity  floor  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  a  typical  floor 
and  cannot  be  used  for  general  pur- 
poses. A  continual  advance  is  also 
going  on  in  the  development  of  new 
equipment,  instruments,  and  other 
hospital  facilities.  The  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  St.  Luke's  and  the  management 
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are  engaged  in  a  continual  effort  to  keep 
St.  Luke's  up-to-date  in  every  respect. 
Needed  improvements  require  consid- 
erable funds — far  more  than  can  be 
obtained  from  the  patients  themselves, 
some  of  whom  are  indigent  and  are 
taken  care  of  free.  Keeping  up  to  date 
also  takes  continual  attention  and  plan- 
ning, all  of  which  requires  concentrated 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  Hospital 
management. 

In  order  to  meet  the  need  for  concen- 
tration on  the  Hospital's  problems  an 
Operating  Committee  was  set  up  about 
three  years  ago  by  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. This  Committee  is  composed  of 
Messrs.  Walter  B.  Smith,  Joseph  T. 
Ryerson,  and  the  writer.  This  Com- 
mittee has  been  actively  at  work  since 
its  inception  and  such  progress  has  been 
made  that  I  feel  justified  in  saying  that 
in  all  that  pertains  to  the  care  and 
treatment  of  patients  and  the  education 
of  nurses,  our  plant  and  equipment  is  up 
to  a  high  standard  in  every  respect.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
tell  you  about  some  of  the  outstanding 
improvements  which  have  been  made 
during  recent  periods. 

BETTER  FACILITIES  FOR  NURSING 
INSTRUCTION 

The  Operating  Committee  first  paid 
attention  to  the  betterment  of  the  facil- 
ities of  the  Educational  Department  of 
the  Nurses  Training  School,  a  school 
which  by  the  way  numbers  about  250 
students  and  21  instructors.  The  pro- 
visions for  our  school  a  few  years  ago 
were  very  inadequate.  Now  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  we  have  modern  classrooms, 
a  good  library,  adequate  laboratories, 
an  excellent  assembly  room,  comfort- 
able lounges  and  good  offices  for  the 
faculty.  All  of  these  improvements  have 
aided  materially  in  providing  a  high 
standard  of  instruction. 


LARGEST  OF  X-RAY  DEPARTMENTS 
The  Committee  next  turned  its  at- 
tention to  the  modernization  of  our 
X-Ray  Department,  which  was  operat- 
ing in  cramped  quarters  and  lacked 
modern  equipment.  The  result  was  that 
St.  Luke's  now  has  a  spacious  and  com- 
pletely equipped  X-Ray  Department. 
Dr.  Jenkinson,  who  is  in  charge  of  this 
department,  is  telling  you  more  about 
it  in  an  article  in  our  next  issue. 

Of  recent  years  there  has  been  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  moderate-priced 
single  rooms.  In  order  to  meet  this 
demand  the  17th  floor  of  the  Main 
Building  which  was  devoted  to  ward 
accommodations  was  reconstructed 
about  two  years  ago.  These  rooms  were 
given  modern  treatment  and  they  are 
in  the  greatest  demand. 

PROVISIONS  FOR  MENTAL  CASES 
Chicago  has  never  had  suitable  pro- 
visions for  the  care  of  the  mentally  sick 
whose  relatives  and  friends  did  not 
wish  to  place  them  in  an  institution. 
This  need  was  recognized  by  the  neuro- 
logical staff  of  St.  Luke's  and  the  man- 
agement with  the  result  that  special 
accommodations  were  fitted  up  for  such 
patients  on  "A"  floor  of  the  Smith 
Memorial  Building.  Thus  St.  Luke's 
became  the  first  voluntary  hospital  in 
the  Chicago  area  to  make  special  pro- 
visions for  this  class  of  patients.  The 
response  to  this  development  was  so 
satisfactory  that  the  accommodations 
provided  soon  became  inadequate.  The 
Operating  Committee  gave  attention  to 
the  matter  and  recommended  that  the 
entire  top  floor  of  the  Smith  Memorial 
Building  be  adapted  for  the  care  of 
neurological  patients.  This  project  was 
approved  and  a  few  months  ago  the  new 
floor  was  thrown  open  for  use.  This 
floor  has  the  most  modern  accommoda- 
tions and  up-to-date  equipment  for 
treatment  and  is  meeting  a  <rreat  need. 
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ATTRACTIVE  MODERN  INTERIORS 
The  desirability  of  rehabilitating 
many  of  our  regular  rooms  became  ap- 
parent about  two  years  ago.  The  fur- 
nishings and  decorations  were — to  put 
it  mildly — not  up  to  date,  so  a  rehabil- 
itation program  was  entered  upon  with 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  our 
Woman's  Board. 

The  rooms  were  redecorated  with 
carefully  worked  out  color  schemes  de- 
signed to  promote  cheerfulness  and 
home-like  surroundings  and  new  furni- 
ture was  installed  which  fitted  in  prop- 
erly with  the  color  scheme.  Appropri- 
ate treatment  was  also  given  to  the  cor- 
ridors. The  result  of  all  this  work  was 
to  provide  thoroughly  modern  accom- 
modations.   (See  illustration  below.) 

MARKED  IMPROVEMENTS  FOR 
MATERNITY  CARE 

The  Hospital  has  just  opened  its  new 
Maternity  Department  on  "E"  floor  of 
the  Smith  Memorial  Building.  On  this 
floor  are  incorporated  all  of  the  latest 
arrangements  and  equipment  for  ma- 
ternity care.  Elaborate  precautions 
called  for  by  legal  requirements  and 
medical  science  have  been  installed  for 
the  protection  and  welfare  of  both 
mother  and  child. 

I  hope  this  account  has  given  you  a 
good  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  moderni- 
zation program  which  has  been  carried 
out  by  St.  Luke's  in  the  last  three  years. 
This  program  has  cost  approximately 
$209,000  which  was  partly  drawn  from 
the  available  unrestricted  endowment 
funds  and  partly  provided  by  several 
donors  who  were  interested  in  specific 
projects. 

OTHER  IMPROVEMENTS  NEEDED 
While  we  are  now  well  equipped  in 
facilities   for   the   accommodations   and 
care   of   patients,   there   are   many   im- 
provements  which   we   want    to   make 


"behind  the  scenes,"  so  to  speak.     For 
example,  we  need  among  other  develop- 
ments, the  following : 
Improved  living  quarters  for  nurses  and 

internes 
Modern  laundry  equipment 
New  kitchen   and   dining  room   equip- 
ment 
Additional  physical-therapy  equipment 
Enlargement     and     modernization     of 

medical  library 
Additional  equipment  for  infant-feeding 
kitchen. 

All  of  these  needs  require  money 
which  must  come  almost  entirely  from 
generous  minded  friends  of  St.  Luke's. 
You  may  be  assured  that  any  such  funds 
will  be  used  intelligently  and  be  made 
to  go  as  far  as  possible.  From  my  close 
contact  with  the  development  program 
I  have  told  you  about,  and  acquaintance 
with  its  benefits  I  can  truthfully  say 
that  I  know  of  no  place  where  funds 
could  be  used  to  greater  advantage. 


The  Hospital  and 
the  Doctor 


BY   Q.  E.  D. 

A  Member  of  the  Staff 


WHAT  does  a  hospital  mean  to 
the  doctor?  Why  do  the  vast 
majority  of  physicians  ear- 
nestly desire  and  strive  for  appointment 
on  the  regular  attending  staff  of  a  well 
organized  hospital?  Is  such  a  definite 
association  a  benefit  to  him,  to  the  hos- 
pital and  especially  and  most  particu- 
larly to  the  sick  man? 

At  first  glance,  the  answers  to  these 
three  simple  questions  would  seem  most 
obvious  to  everyone,  yet  how  often  do 
the  public  or  the  physician  or  the  hos- 
pital actually  pause  to  analyze  these 
queries? 

"It  takes  all  kinds  of  people  to  make 
the  world."  That  is  an  old  trite  saying 
— yet  fundamentally  how  very  true.  It 
follows  naturally  that  it  takes  all  kinds 
of  doctors  to  fill  the  medical  needs  of 
this  modern  world.  By  all  kinds  is  not 
intended  the  good,  the  bad  and  the  in- 
different. These  divisions,  alas,  occur  in 
the  ranks  of  this  profession  as  in  all 
walks  of  life,  and  in  the  same  proportion 
doubtless — for  after  all,  doctors  are 
human   beings. 

The  medical  profession  of  this  day 
has  not  only  become  highly  specialized 
in  certain  technical  phases  of  the 
science  ;  but  that  which  is  implied  here 
l)\  all  kinds,  are  the  varying  types  and 
qualities  of  medical  services  demanded 
by  environment  and  circumstance. 
Thus  there  is  the  public  health  physi- 
cian, the  army  and  navy  man,  the  full- 
time  university  teacher  and  research 
man,  the  industrial  man,  the  city  prac- 
titioner, the  country   doctor,   the  "fam- 


ily" physician — -to  mention  but  a  few. 

Today,  in  our  large  cities  and  com- 
munities, most  of  the  medical  profession 
desire  connection  with  a  modern,  effi- 
cient, and  reputable  hospital.  First,  be- 
cause in  this  day  and  age,  to  render 
adequate  first  class  medical  service,  the 
facilities  of  such  a  hospital  are  abso- 
lutely essential  for  both  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  most  human  ailments. 

The  hospital  actually  becomes  part 
of  each  doctor's  personal  armament  to 
fight  disease.  The  hospital  is  an  essen- 
tial, even  more  so  than  his  private  office 
and  personal  medical  equipment.  He  is 
an  important  part  of  the  hospital  and 
the  hospital  is  a  most  important  part 
of  him.  A  good  doctor  makes  for  a  bet- 
ter hospital,  and  combined,  they  are  the 
best  safeguard  for  a  sick  man. 

Only  a  doctor  of  immense  personal 
wealth  could,  on  his  own,  hope  to  equal 
the  facilities  of  such  a  hospital,  with  its 
great  investigative  laboratories  and 
technicians,  its  X-Ray  and  operating  de- 
partments, its  highly  trained  nurses  and 
assistants,  dietitians,  etc.  And  also 
should  be  mentioned  the  wealth  of 
equipment  ever  available  for  every  pos- 
sible emergency  that  might  arise. 

Lastly,  and  of  utmost  importance, 
regardless  of  personal  wealth,  it  must 
be  evident  that  no  doctor  could  ever 
hire  the  complete  and  friendly  coopera- 
tion of  the  collective  talents  of  staff 
colleagues  and  friends  that  is  so  readily 
available  for  the  mere  asking  in  all  good 
hospitals.  It  is  easily  seen  why  the  sur- 
geon  needs   the   facilities   of  a   hospital 
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for  all  but  the  most  minor  of  surgical 
procedures.  But  there  are  many  mem- 
bers of  the  laity  who  still  fail  to  see  that 
hospitalization  is  of  equal  importance 
to  the  medical  problems  of  the  intern- 
ist, the  pediatrician,  the  neurologist, 
etc.,  and  also  for  so  many  diagnostic 
problems  involved  before  surgery  is 
indicated.  The  second  major  reason  for 
a  doctor's  desire  to  be  "hospital  con- 
nected" is  quite  definitely  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  stamp  of  approval  has 
been  put  upon  his  professional  work, 
integrity  and  ability,  by  his  peers.  It 
thus  gives,  and  rightly  so,  a  definite 
enhancement  to  his  reputation  in  the 
community. 

The  layman  should  fully  appreciate 
that  every  well  organized  hospital 
guards  and  cherishes  its  reputation  by 
the  scrutinizing  care  it  gives  to  each 
application  for  staff  appointment.  A 
hospital's  status  and  reputation  is 
mainly  made  by  the  type  and  quality  of 
service  rendered  by  its  staff.  The  credit 


and  acclaim  for  some  achievement  by 
one  member  very  definitely  grants  a 
modicum  of  reward  and  honor  to  all  the 
members  of  a  medical  staff. 

A  doctor  then,  who  is  regularly  at- 
tached to  a  hospital  staff,  does  his  work 
with  the  full  knowledge  that  the  crit- 
ical eyes  of  his  brethren  are  watching 
his  every  step.  He  must,  therefore, 
always  do  his  best.  Moreover,  he  is  in 
constant  daily  association  with  his  fel- 
low members,  with  members  in  all  the 
various  specialties,  with  the  necessity 
of  teaching  and  instructing  of  nurses, 
internes,  residents  and  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  staff.  It  is  evident  that  his 
own  knowledge  is  automatically  in- 
creased daily.  In  his  hospital  he  hears 
and  sees  a  wide  range  of  all  kinds  of 
cases  both  inside  and  out  of  his  own  par- 
ticular field.  He  is  bound  to  become  a 
better  doctor — the  hospital's  reputation 
is  thereby  in  turn  elevated — and  the 
sick  man  receives  the  ultimate  benefit 
which,  of  course,  is  as  it  should  be. 


WAITING  ROOM  OF  THE  X-RAY  DEPARTMENT  AT  ST.  LUKE  S — PROBABLY  THE  GREATEST  IN   AMERICA. 
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The  Little  Acorn  and 
the  Great  Oak 


MARGARET    AYER    BARNES 


THE  ladies  of  Grace  Church 
Parish,  in  their  hoop  skirts  and 
bonnets,  with  their  wasp  waists 
and  curls,  who  founded  a  seven  bed 
hospital  in  a  cottage  in  1864,  could 
never  have  imagined  what  their  efforts 
would  lead  to. 


St.  Luke's  Hospital  had  its  begin- 
nings in  the  year  1864,  as  a  charity  of 
Grace  Church  Parish,  and  was  estab- 
lished in  an  eight-roomed  wooden  house 
on  State  Street,  near  Eldridge  Court. 
Dr.  Walter  Hay  was  physician  in  charge 
and  one  man  and  one  woman  acted  as 
practical  nurses.  It  is  recorded,  how- 
ever, that  the  Hospital  outgrew  this 
modest  cottage  within  a  few  months  and 
was  moved  to  a  larger  brick  house,  four 
blocks  further  south  on  State  Street,  in 
which  there  were  eighteen  beds,  filled 
instantly  with  patients. 

The  Reverend  Clinton  Locke,  Rector 
of  Grace  Church,  was  deeply  interested 
in  this  particular  Parish  charity  and  the 
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OF   ST.    LUKE  S    HOSP1 I'M 
STREET    IN    18 64. 


ladies  of  his  congregation  devoted  their 
most  earnest  zeal  to  it.  Mr.  C.  Dean, 
who  published  in  1892  a  book  about 
Chicago  called  "World's  Fair  City," 
quotes  from  an  early  history  of  the 
Hospital  as  follows:  "They  went  on 
taking  as  many  patients  as  they  could, 
begging  money  to  keep  them  out  of 
debt,  and  praying  to  God  to  put  it  into 
the  hearts  of  their  fellow  churchmen  to 
help  them,  so  that  they  might  do  a 
larger  work." 

Their  zeal  was  rewarded,  for  the 
Hospital  grew  and  prospered,  con- 
stantly enlarging  its  field  of  endeavour 
and  caring  for  the  destitute  sick  of  all 
creeds  and  races.  In  1865  Dr.  John  E. 
Owens — who  lived  to  complete  forty- 
seven  years  of  surgical  service,  retiring 
in  1912  to  become  honorary  president 
of  the  medical  board — was  appointed 
head  of  the  medical  staff:  and  in  1871 
the  Hospital  moved  again,  this  time  to 
a  large,  square,  wooden  building  on 
Indiana  Avenue,  located  on  a  portion  of 
the  property  now  occupied  by  the 
present  hospital  buildings. 

PROGRESS  OF  HOSPITAL  RAPID 
Public  spirited  citizens  continued  to 
support  the  good  work,  and  brilliant 
physicians  and  surgeons  established  the 
Hospital's  reputation.  In  1885  another 
building  was  erected  on  Indiana 
Avenue.  In  1887  the  Training  School 
for  Nurses  was  founded  and  ten  years 
later  the  Nurses'  Training  School  build- 
ing u  :is  built.  The  George  Smith 
Memorial    wing    for    private    patients 
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was  opened  in  1908  and  the  Kirkwood 
wing  in  1916.  The  Hospital,  with  its 
later  additions,  has  at  present  435  beds 
and  a  working  staff  of  784  people  to 
care  for  the  patients  who  occupy  them. 
1,900  graduate  nurses  now  hold  diplo- 
mas from  the  Training  School.  Approx- 
imately 4,300  emergency  cases  are 
brought  to  St.  Luke's  every  year.  100 
babies  are  born  there  every  month.  The 
laboratory  makes  more  than  265  ex- 
aminations a  day.  The  daily  cost  of  the 
free  work  of  the  Hospital  is  $365.00, 
its  weekly  pay  roll  is  more  than  $10,- 
000.00  and  the  contribution  it  has  made 
to  the  advance  of  surgical  and  medical 
knowledge  is  inestimable. 

FIRST  TO  AID  IN  GREAT 
CATASTROPHES 

For  seventy-six  years  St.  Luke's 
Hospital  has  served  Chicago.  It  has 
done  its  part  in  coping  with  all  our 
major  disasters.  When  the  city  burned 
in  1871,  when  the  Iroquois  Theatre 
burst  into  flame  in  1903,  when  the 
Eastland  sank  in  1915,  when  influenza 


struck  at  the  city  in  the  years  of  the 
great  War,  the  doctors  and  nurses  were 
at  their  posts,  ready  and  eager  to  receive 
the  victims  of  catastrophe. 

Like  those  devoted  souls  of  1864,  the 
present  day  workers  for  the  support  of 
the  Hospital,  undismayed  by  the  magni- 
tude of  their  task,  are  "taking  as  many 
patients  as  they  can  and  are  begging 
money  enough  to  keep  them  out  of  debt" 
and  some  of  them,  I  am  sure,  are  pray- 
ing to  God  to  help  them  to  do  a  larger 
work.  For  the  spirit  behind  the  vast  in- 
stitution that  is  now  St.  Luke's  Hospital 
is  the  same  that  animated  Dr.  Locke's 
benevolent  parishioners  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago.  It  is  the  spirit 
of  service  to  the  community  in  which 
we  live,  dedicated  to  the  saving  of 
human  life  and  to  the  relief  of  human 
suffering.  There  is  no  end  to  such  serv- 
ice, for  its  scope  expands  with  the  in- 
crease of  scientific  knowledge  of  all 
mortal  ills  and  that  knowledge  grows 
from  the  service  itself. 

There  should  be  no  end  to  the  support 
it  receives  from  the  citizens  of  Chicago. 


SCENE  IN  THE  SOCIAL  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT — ONE  OF  THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  WOMAN  S  BOARD. 
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Good  Will  and  Efficiency 
in  St.  Luke's  Service 


CHARLES    A.   WORD  ELL,  Director 


YOUR  first  visit  to  a  hospital  as  a 
patient  is  quite  an  event  in  your 
life.  It  is  only  human  to  be  a  little 
apprehensive;  at  such  a  moment  the 
emotions  of  both  patient  and  relatives 
are  near  the  surface  and  immediate  re- 
assurance is  necessary. 

With  the  understanding  and  natural 
sympathy  of  long  experience,  every 
effort  is  made  at  St.  Luke's  to  have  your 
first  impressions  favorable,  and  to  have 
them  continue  to  react  in  your  favor. 

PATIENT'S  COMFORT 
FIRST  CONSIDERATION 

You  will  be  relieved  at  once  by  the 
atmosphere  of  a  modern  and  agreeable 
hotel  that  you  find  upon  entering,  and 
the  absence  of  wearying  formalities.  It 
is  realized  that  you  don't  want  to  be 
detained  at  this  point  for  personal  in- 
formation ;  you  want  to  be  shown  to 
your  room.  The  policy  of  first  installing 
you  comfortably  and  then  asking  the 
necessary  questions  has  long  been  in 
effect  at  St.  Luke's.  Only  then  is  the 
smooth  routine  set  in  motion. 

Immediately  the  residential  and 
nursing  staffs  begin  to  function,  orders 
are  given  by  the  attending  doctor,  or 
routine  examinations  and  tests  are 
made  while  awaiting  his  arrival.  These 
are  the  first  links  in  a  chain  of  service 
that  may  eventually  involve  many  de- 
partments of  the   I  lo  .pital. 

DEPARTMENTS  COOPERATE 
SMOOTHLY 
Yen  frequentl)  these  service  depart- 
ments ma\    bear  names  practically   un- 


known to  you,  yet  they  all  have  their 
part  in  developing  a  correct  diagnosis 
and  providing  treatment.  There  may  be 
X-Ray  pictures  or  examinations  in  the 
Pathological  Laboratories,  or  findings 
from  the  Cardiograph  or  Metabolic 
Departments.  Whatever  may  be  re- 
quired will  be  performed  with  the  ut- 
most consideration  for  your  comfort  and 
convenience.  Later  there  can  be  partic- 
ipation by  Physical  and  Occupational 
Therapy  —  physical-building  depart- 
ments, so  to  speak.  The  smoothness 
with  which  all  these  links  complete  the 
chain  is  another  factor  in  improving 
your  confidence. 

Do  you  begin  to  understand  why  you 
can  become  a  patient  at  St.  Luke's  with 
the  assurance  that  our  chief  object  is 
not  only  to  give  you  the  finest  kind  of 
scientific  care,  but  to  make  your  visit 
as  pleasant  as  possible? 

HUMAN  SYMPATHY  PREVAILS 

You  will  find  this  further  reflected 
in  the  spirit  of  courtesy  and  painstaking 
attention  that  prevails  through  the  en- 
tire staff.  The  day  of  the  excellent  but 
seemingly  grim  and  indifferent  doctor 
is  past;  or  the  severe  nurse,  the  abrupt 
interne — even  the  disobliging  maids 
and  orderlies.  At  St.  Luke's  you  are  a 
welcome  and  favored  guest,  and  through 
inter-departmental  meetings  this  type  of 
association  is  constantly  emphasized. 

The  life  and  existence  of  any  hos- 
pital is  dependent  on  the  complete  good 
will  of  every  one  of  the  thousands  who 
come    and    go    as    patients.    They    must 
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carry  with  them  only  favorable  impres- 
sions. At  St.  Luke's,  we  fully  realize 
that  the  only  way  to  build  this  good  will 
is  to  show  good  will  to  the  public. 


Good  will  to  St.  Luke's  exists  when 
people  know  us,  like  us,  and  believe  in 
us.  We  hope  that  the  NEWS  will  con- 
tribute to  your  feeling  this  way  about  us. 


"No  one  can  lay  down  a  definition  of  good  hospital  service  which 
will  remain  true  indefinitely.   Good  hospital  service  changes  as  rapidly 
as  do  the  basic  medical,  physical,  and  social  sciences  on  which  it  rests." 
Alden  Mills,  Editor  "The  Modern  Hospital" 


Around  the  Hospital 
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It  is  unhappily  our  duty  to  announce 
the  departure,  on  December  15,  of 
Mr.  E.  C.  H.  Pearson,  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  the  Hospital.  Mr.  Pearson  came 
to  St.  Luke's  in  March,  1931,  and  dur- 
ing his  service  with  us  was  in  friendly 
contact  with  all  the  internes  and  staff, 
and  a  great  number  of  patients.  Mr. 
Pearson's  leaving  has,  however,  a  happy 
side.  He  has  been  appointed  General 
Superintendent  of  the  DuVal  County 
Hospital,  a  modern  (1926)  institution 
in  Jacksonville,  Florida.  His  new 
duties  will  include  being  Secretary 
of  the  County  Welfare  Board,  and 
Superintendent  of  the  County  Ceme- 
tery. We  speak  for  the  whole  hospital 
when  we  wish  Mr.  Pearson  and  his 
wife  a  mosl  happj  experience  in  their 
new  location. 


It  is  with  regret  that  we  note  the 
death  on  November  17  last  of  Dr.  John 
Algernon  Cavanaugh,  Senior  Otolaryn- 
gologist, at  the  age  of  60.  Dr.  Cava- 
naugh was  appointed  to  the  attending 
staff  of  St.  Luke's  in  1922. 

• 

As  soon  as  alterations  are  completed, 
the  Hospital  will  have  a  fully-equipped 
Hospital  Photographic  Department. 
Miss  Joan  McArthur  will  be  in  charge 
to  take  care  of  requests  such  as  pictures 
of  operations,  progressive  "before  and 
after"  records  of  skin  diseases  and  plastic 
surgery,  and  lantern  slides  for  teaching 
purposes.  Miss  McArthur  is  a  graduate 
of  Bennington  College,  where  she 
majored  in  photography  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  problems  presented  by 
medical  photography.  Miss  McArthur 
also  spent  a  five-month  training  period 
working  under  Mr.  L.  A.  Toriello, 
head  photographer  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Medicine  and  Den- 
tistry. Until  her  quarters  have  been 
completed  Miss  McArthur  is  on  duty 
from  9:00  to  12:30  and  can  be  reached 
through  the  Shop. 
• 

It  was  announced  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Northwestern  University 
on  November  9  last  that  Dr.  Newell 
Clark  Gilbert,  '09,  Northwestern  '()/. 
had  been  appointed  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Medicine.  Dr.  Gilbert  is  Senior  At- 
tending Physician  at  St.  Luke's,  and  a 
former  president  of  the  Medical  Staff. 
Dr.  Gilbert  succeeds  Dr.  Charles  A. 
Elliot.  At  the  same  time,  the  Board  an- 
nounced that  Stanley  Gibson  '13, 
Northwestern  '13,  Senior  Attending 
Pediatrician  at  St.  Luke's  would  head 
the  Department  of  Pediatrics. 
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The  results  of  the  examinations  for 
St.  Luke's  interneships  have  been  an- 
nounced by  Dr.  Eugene  A.  Edwards, 
Chairman  of  the  Interne  Committee. 
The  first  eight  places,  and  two  others, 
were  won  by  Northwestern  University 
students.  These  men  will  enter  St. 
Luke's  to  take  up  their  appointments  on 
July  1,  1940.  The  new  appointees  will 
be  affected  by  the  new  change  in  length 
of  residency,  which  now  requires  that 
any  interne  must  serve  24  months  before 
he  is  entitled  to  credit  from  the  Hos- 
pital. The  first  year  is  spent  as  a  junior 
interne,  and  the  second  as  a  senior. 


Student  nurses  in  Pediatrics  are  now 
getting  valuable  field  training  with  the 
new  orientation  course  in  which  they 
have  an  opportunity  to  work  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  Nursery  School. 


Dr.  George  H.  Coleman,  Treasurer 
of  the  Medical  Staff,  President  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  Presbyterian 
Hospital,  and  Senior  Attending  Physi- 
cian with  St.  Luke's,  has  received  an- 
other distinction  in  his  election  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  Club  of  Chicago. 


On  Friday,  January  5,  members  of 
the  Chicago  Surgical  Society  were 
present  at  the  regular  staff  clinic.  These 
weekly  meetings  have  become  a  very 
important  part  of  hospital  life,  and  are 
felt  to  be  valuable  in  that  they  keep  the 
staff  apprised  of  progress  in  the  hospital 
and  new  developments  in  medicine. 
• 

Miss   Mary  Louise   Paris,   graduate 
librarian,  has  been  appointed  Librarian 
of  the  Nursing  School  Library. 
• 

About  150  guests  attended  the  Em- 
ployes' Party  given  by  the  Dieticians 
and  the  Hospital  on  the  evening  of 
December  21.  The  lounge  was  gaily 
decorated  with  plants,  lighted  tapers 
and  a  large  Christmas  tree.  Refresh- 
ments were  served  and  dancing  and 
games  added  to  the  fun  of  the  evening. 
Kathryn  Pogoreli  and  Herbert  Dahl- 
strom  were  awarded  prizes  as  the  best 
dancers  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Wickland  won 
the  door  prize,  a  basket  of  fruit.  Later, 
the  group  joined  in  Christmas  carols, 
and  Gudmond  Gudlausson  of  the 
Housekeeping  Department  sang  several 
solos.  Negro  employes  were  given 
beautifully  decorated  Christmas  bags 
of  candy,  nuts  and  fruit. 
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Miss  McConnell,  Director  of  Nurs- 
ing, gives  news  of  changes  in  the  tradi- 
tional aspect  of  nursing  education.  The 
student  nurses  have  formed  a  committee 
to  study  the  constitutions  of  ten  of  the 
leading  girls'  colleges,  and  a  similar 
group  of  nursing  schools,  with  the  idea 
in  view  of  creating  a  student  govern- 
ment board  to  take  over  much  of  the 
administration  of  the  school  of  nursing. 
When  they  have  determined  those  fea- 
tures that  they  wish  to  adopt,  they  will 
submit  their  plan  to  the  Director  and 
two  faculty  members  for  approval.  The 
adoption  of  a  student  government  plan 
will  mark  a  distinct  change  from  the 
present  administrative  methods  in  the 
school ;  both  teaching  staff  and  students 
are  looking  forward  to  the  new  order. 


Interesting  is  the  trio  of  St.  Luke's 
ex-internes  in  Rockford,  Illinois:  Drs. 
C.  A.  Cibelius,  '17,  Rush  '16;  James 
H.  Vetter,  '16,  Rush  '16,  and  Charles 
C.  Pointdexter,  '30,  Northwestern  '29. 
Dr.  Pointdexter  is  a  specialist  in  Car- 
diology. 

• 

The  Illinois  State  League  of  Nursing 
Education  met  at  St.  Luke's  on  Friday 
evening,  December  1,  and  heard  Dr. 
Paul  H.  Holinger,  Surgeon-in-Charge 
of  the  Department  of  Peroral  Endos- 
copy. 

• 

Miss  Hettie  Gooch  has  been  added 
to  the  Nursing  School  Staff  in  the  capac- 
ity of  Social  Health  Director.  Miss 
Gooch  will  act  as  liaison  officer  between 
the  students  and  the  administration, 
help  with  the  student  government,  plan 
entertainment  for  nurses  and  students, 
and  be  on  hand  with  a  sympathetic  ear. 
Miss  Gooch  is  a  St.  Luke's  graduate, 
class  of  1908.  She  later  studied  at 
Columbia  University  from  which  she 
received  the  B.S.  degree  in  1937. 


THE    DIETICIANS,    WHO    WERE    RESPONSIBLE    FOR 
THE   SUCCESSFUL    EMPLOYES'   CHRISTMAS   PARTY. 

Steven  Hedges  Ambrose,  J33,  has 
achieved  his  oft-professed  wish  to  have 
a  home,  a  wife,  three  boys,  and  two 
dogs.  The  boy  matter  was  just  recently 
cleared  up.  Dr.  Ambrose  is  president  of 
the  Moultrie  County  Medical  Associa- 
tion, and  is  associated  with  the  Decatur 
and  Macon  County  Hospital  in 
Decatur,    Illinois. 


Population  note:  Every  month  more 
than  100  babies  are  born  at  St.  Luke's 
Hospital — approximately   1400  a  year! 


Dr.  Jenkinson  reports  that  Dr.  Elbert 
E.  Munger,  '26,  Rush  '25,  has  been  in 
from  Spencer,  Iowa,  recently.  Dr. 
Munger   is  associated  with   his   father. 


Stuart  P.  Cromer,  '35,  Northwestern 
'34,  has  recently  been  appointed  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas  in  Little  Rock. 


Dr.  William  Hutchinson,  76  (that's 
right),  is  actively  practicing  in  Capron, 
Illinois.  Dr.  Hutchinson  is  St.  Luke's 
oldest  living  ex-interne,  and  was  the 
guest  of  honor  at  last  year's  meeting  of 
the  Alumni  Association. 


FELLOW  CITIZENS,  do  not  just  accept  your  hospitals  in  your 
hour  of  distress.  Visit  them,  study  them,  learn  at  first  hand  the 
very  difficult  and  valiant  fight  they  are  making  for  existence  in 
these  times  to  serve  you  without  profit.  Regard  your  hospitals  as 
the  lighthouses  and  coast  guard  for  the  storms  on  the  seas  of 
life's  journey,  but  also  remember  that  most  of  them  have  been 
founded  and  put  there  on  this  coast — not  by  taxation — but 
through  the  generosity  of  private  donations/' 


Established  1864 
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What  X-Ray  Means  in  a 
Great  Modern  Hospital 


By  Dr.  X 


(Nowadays  most  people  use  the  word  X-ray  freely,  but  seldom  with 
complete  understanding.  This  article  has  been  planned  and  written 
especially  for  the  layman,  and  will  be  followed  by  others.  As  this 
Department  at  St.  Luke's  is  now  considered  one  of  the  greatest  in  the 
country,  it  deserves  the  fullest  comprehension  by  all  friends  of  the 
Hospital.) 


WHEN  Dr.  Wilhelm  Konrad 
Roentgen  in  1895  discovered 
the  rays  which  were  named 
after  him  and  which  are  also  known 
as  X-rays,  he  made  available  to  the 
medical  profession  and  to  mankind  a 
powerful  aid  in  medical  diagnosis 
and  treatment.  His  discovery  led  to 
Bequerel's  experiments  and  Mme. 
Curie  followed  with  the  discovery  of 
radium  and  its  properties. 

X-rays  and  those  from  radium  have 
the  property  in  common  of  penetrating 
objects  opaque  to  ordinary  light  rays 
and  of  affecting  photographic  plates  and 
casting  shadows  on  screens  coated  with 
fluorescent  material.  The  instrument 
used  to  make  X-rays  visible  in  this  way 
is  called  a  fluoroscope. 

ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES 
When  an  object  such  as  a  human 
body  is  interposed  between  the  X-ray 
tube  and  a  photographic  film,  the  X- 
rays  produce  shadows  on  the  film.  These 
shadows  vary  in  density  according  to 
the  atomic  weight  of  the  part  examined. 
When  there  is  a  marked  difference  in 
the  atomic  weight  of  adjacent  struc- 
tures, such  as  the  heart  and  surrounding 
lungs,  the  heavier  organ  will  cast  a 
very  light  shadow.     The  lungs,  being 


rilled  with  air,  will  cast  a  dark  shadow 
on  the  film. 

The  department  of  medicine  which 
deals  with  all  types  of  radiant  energy 
either  for  diagnostic  or  treatment  pur- 
poses is  known  as  radiology. 

When  X-rays  were  first  used  in 
medicine  some  forty  years  ago,  the  ex- 
amination of  bones  was  the  principal 
use.  As  early  as  the  Spanish-American 
War,  only  three  years  after  the  discovery 
of  the  rays  by  Professor  Roentgen, 
fractured  bones  were  examined  and 
foreign  bodies  such  as  bullets  localized. 

FIRST  X-RAY  AT  ST.  LUKE'S  IN  1907 
That  early  department  of  one  room 
housing  one  crude  machine  passed 
through  many  changes  in  its  brief  life 
of  30  years  to  reach  its  present  stage  of 
development. 

FURTHER  GENERAL  HISTORY 
From  1900  on  rapid  strides  were 
made  in  diagnosis.  The  use  of  heavy 
metals  such  as  Bismuth  to  aid  in  the 
visualization  of  internal  organs  was  in- 
troduced. The  use  of  these  materials 
facilitated  the  examination  of  the  esoph- 
agus, stomach,  small  and  large  bowel 
for  the  detection  of  ulcers,  cancers, 
tuberculosis,    colitis,    and    appendicitis. 
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For  many  years  after  their  discovery, 
the  laity  associated  the  use  of  X-rays  in 
medicine  only  with  the  examination  of 
broken  bones.  Most  people  are  now 
familiar  with  many  other  uses  of  X-rays 
in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  dis- 
eases but  I  believe  few  realize  to  how 
great  an  extent  they  are  used  in  most 
hospitals.  For  many  years,  the  X-ray 
Department  was  relegated  to  some  far 
corner  of  the  hospital,  in  many  instances 
to  the  basement.  With  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  medical  science  and  multi- 
plying demands  on  the  department,  it 
has  finally  taken  its  place  as  one  of  the 
important  parts  of  a  hospital  and  much 
valuable  space  and  expensive  equipment 
is  allotted  to  it. 

X-RAY  WORK  TODAY 
To  meet  the  requirements  of  modern 
medicine,  every  general  hospital  of  200 
beds  or  more  should  have  a  well- 
equipped  X-ray  department  under  the 
direction  of  a  full-time  licensed  physi- 
cian. The  physician  in  charge  of  the 
department  must  have  had  special  train- 
ing in  Radiology  and  have  been  certified 
by  the  American  Board  of  Radiology. 

The  X-ray  department  must  neces- 
sarily be  provided  with  modern  devices 
in  order  to  give  the  public  the  most 
complete  and  detailed  examinations.  To 


keep  the  X-ray  Department  abreast 
with  the  many  new  developments  in 
medicine  necessitates  the  frequent  ex- 
penditure of  money.  Like  the  surgeon, 
urologist,  endoscopist,  or  other  special- 
ist, the  radiologist  must  have  good 
equipment  if  he  is  to  do  efficient  work. 

DEVELOPMENTS  AT  ST.  LUKE'S 
In  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  the  X-ray 
Department  has  been  moved  three 
times  in  the  last  twelve  years,  each  time 
to  more  spacious  and  commodious  quar- 
ters. The  Department  now  occupies 
10,000  square  feet  on  the  second  floor  of 
our  Alain  Building  and  about  500 
square  feet  on  the  nineteenth  floor. 

In  order  to  carry  out  careful  and 
adequate  X-ray  examinations,  many 
different  rooms  and  numerous  X-ray 
machines  and  accessories  were  necessary. 

10,500  SQUARE  FEET  IN  ALL 
The  complete  program  required  four 
fluoroscopic,  four  radiographic,  one 
dental,  one  cystoscopic,  one  combined 
fracture  and  bronchoscopic,  and  four 
treatment  rooms — two  for  400  K.V., 
one  for  200  K.V.,  and  one  for  140  K.V. 
(intermediate  therapy).  The  400  K.V. 
rooms  involved  because  of  the  unique 
requirements  and  the  limited  head 
room,  a  completely  new  design. 


ELABORATE  PRECAUTIONS  NECESSARY 
IN  MODERN  X-RAY  DESIGN 

For  the  protection  of  both  doctor  and 
patient  very  special  building  details 
were  necessary  in  these  rooms.  Barium 
plaster  is  used  as  the  basic  protective 
material.  When  high  voltages  are  used 
this  is  supplanted  by  lead.  Each  of  the 
doors  to  these  rooms  uses  1500  lbs.  of 
the  25  tons  of  lead  used  as  protective 
material  around  the  rooms.  The  ob- 
server watches  the  patient  by  means  of 
a  periscope  fully  protected  by  lead. 

Other  protections  consist  of  J/\  inch 
of  lead  between  observers  and  the  200 
K.V.  treatment  room.  Similar  details 
of  elaborate  care  by  the  architect  could 
be  enumerated  at  length.  For  instance, 
the  corridor  and  10  ft.  of  the  sides  of 
the  dark  room  are  protected  by  two 
thicknesses  of  barium  plaster. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  specify  in 
a  general  article  the  extent  of  this 
scientific  protection  but  it  represents  a 
large  part  of  the  expense  of  an  efficient 
modern  X-ray  Department. 

FACILITIES  COMPLETE  AND  EFFICIENT 
A    film    consultation    room    is    con- 
veniently located.  It  is  in  this  room  that 
the  attending  physician  and  surgeon  can 


consult  with  the  radiologist.  This  room 
is  sound  treated  and  contains  36  separate 
viewing  boxes  for  the  examination  of 
films.  A  film  filing  room  connects  with 
this  office.  Films  are  kept  for  at  least 
ten  years.  Consequently  the  storage 
room  must  be  large. 

Adjoining  the  film  consultation  room 
is  the  dark  room  in  which  all  films  are 
developed.  The  room  is  accessible,  large, 
and  well-ventilated.  Some  300  films 
are  developed  here  daily. 

Two  separate  rooms  are  assigned  to 
urological  patients.  One  is  located  on 
the  nineteenth  floor  in  the  operating 
pavilion.  This  room  is  used  in  the  exam- 
ination of  patients  with  urinary  stones 
and  other  kidney  lesions  who  are  to  be 
operated  upon.  Pylographic  work,  out- 
lining the  inside  of  the  kidneys,  ureters, 
and  bladder  with  opaque  dyes  injected 
through  catheters  is  also  done  in  this 
room. 

The  second  room  for  urological 
patients  is  on  the  second  floor  and  is 
used  in  the  examination  of  patients  with 
urinary  trouble  who  are  not  to  be  sub- 
jected to  surgery.  In  this  room  the  kid- 
neys, ureters,  and  bladder  are  outlined 
by  means  of  a  dye  which  is  injected  into 
a  vein  and  excreted  through  the 
kidneys. 
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SECTION     THROUGH     BI-PLANE     MACHINE 


400  K.V.  TREATMENT  ROOMS 


EXPERT  INTERPRETATION  ESSENTIAL 
While  the  possession  of  good  equip- 
ment is  essential  in  all  lines  of  endeavor, 
medicine  not  excepted,  it  is  imperative 
that  the  user  of  the  tools  be  expert  if 
the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained.  In 
other  words,  the  well-trained  artisan  or 
the  well-trained  physician  can  come 
closer  to  perfection  than  the  poorly- 
trained  individual  using  the  same  equip- 
ment. The  knife  no  matter  how  new  or 
sharp  never  cured  any  patient.  The  same 
knife  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  sur- 
geon has  cured  many.  The  same  analogy 
applies  to  the  radiologist.  The  X-rays 
per  se  will  not  diagnose  any  ordinary 
condition  or  cure  a  disease.  The  rays 
when  properly  applied,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  competent  radiologist  will  aid 
much  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
diseases. 

In  later  articles  the  subjects  of  X-ray 
diagnosis  and  X-ray  therapy  at  St. 
Luke's  will  be  presented. 

IMPORTANT  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SPINAL 
EXAMINATIONS 
A  special  room  is  equipped  for  these, 
such  as  arthritis,  fractures,  and  tumors. 
The  visualization  of  the  spinal  canal 
by  means  of  an  opaque  oil  is  also  done 
in  this  room.  The  removal  of  foreign 
bodies  from  the  lungs,  esophagus,  and 
stomach  requires  complicated  equip- 
ment, and  a  special  room.  The  X-ray 
equipment    here    is    made    so    that    the 


foreign  body  can  be  observed  from  two 
directions  without  moving  the  patient 
and    thus   its   position   can   be   located. 

Another  room  is  allotted  for  the  ex- 
amination of  patients  with  chest  com- 
plaints such  as  tuberculosis  and  lung 
tumors.  The  equipment  is  complicated 
and  high-powered  as  films  are  taken  in 
1/20  of  a  second.  Stereoscopic  films  can 
be  made  very  rapidly  to  minimize  move- 
ment. 

Neurological  examinations  also  re- 
quire a  separate  space  and  accessories 
which  can  be  used  in  the  upright  or 
recumbent  position. 

The  rooms  for  rapid  exposure  are 
equipped  with  rotating  anode  tubes. 
These  tubes  are  capable  of  handling 
high  milliamperages  and  for  rather  long 
exposures  as  the  current  is  distributed 
over  a  rather  large  area  due  to  the 
revolving  anode. 

All  rooms  in  the  Department  are 
equipped  with  shock-proof,  ray-proof 
X-ray  tubes.  With  this  type  of  equip- 
ment, it  is  impossible  for  the  patient  to 
receive  an  electrical  shock.  The  tubes 
being  X-ray  proof,  the  operators  are 
protected  against  the  harmful  effects 
of  the  rays. 

An  adequate  waiting  room  is  pro 
vided  for  patients  from  outside  the 
hospital.  It  is  comfortably  and  neatly 
furnished,  well  lighted  and  ventilated. 
Adjoining  the  waiting  room  are  wash- 
rooms and  toilet  facilities. 


Woman's  Board  Activities  Are  Vital 
and  Diversified 


WITH  the  end  of  1939,  the 
Woman's  Board  of  St.  Luke's 
Hospital  completed  another 
successful  year  of  service.  Their  diver- 
sified activities  included  the  operation  of 
the  Social  Service  Department  of  the 
Hospital ;  the  opening  of  a  Shop  in  the 
Lobby;  assistance  to  the  Nurses'  Train- 
ing School ;  and  redecorating  and  refur- 
nishing rooms  throughout  the  institu- 
tion. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  WORK 
PRIMARY 

The  primary  undertaking  of  the 
Board  is  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  Social  Service  Department  which 
operates  St.  Luke's  Out-Patient  Clinic. 
Here  nearly  all  types  of  treatment  are 
offered  to  the  needy,  either  free  or  for 
small  fees.  The  patients  are  treated 
by  members  of  the  Medical  Staff  and 
the  Department  works  in  cooperation 
with  numerous  other  social  agencies. 
The  social  workers  and  members  of  the 
Staff  work  unselfishly  to  adjust  inhar- 
monious conditions  in  the  lives  of  the 
patients  as  well  as  treat  their  physical 
or  mental  disabilities. 

The  Woman's  Board  raises  most  of 
its  funds  through  its  annual  Fashion 
Show,  given  in  October  of  each  year. 
This  Show  has  become  an  outstanding 
social  benefit,  and  has  proved  more  and 
more  successful.  The  1939  Fashion 
Show  realized  a  profit  of  $27,800. 
Other  funds  have  been  received  from 
friends  of  the  organization. 

The  Out-Patient  Clinic  is  subdivided 
according  to  the  type  of  treatment  of- 
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fered,  such  as:  Medicine;  Surgery; 
Gynecology;  Urology;  Orthopedics; 
N euro-Circulatory ;  Obstetrics,  Paro- 
ral  Endoscopy ;  Neurology ;  Nose  and 
Throat ;  Eye  and  Ear  ;  Dermatology  ; 
Pediatrics ;  and  Dietetics. 

Visits  numbering  54,498  were  made 
to  the  Out-Patient  Clinic  during  1939, 
and  3,290  patients  not  previously  regis- 
tered received  treatment;  931  patients 
were  rejected  because  the  Clinic's  ca- 
pacity had  been  reached.  With  the 
assistance  of  friends,  the  group  was  able 
to  send  168  children  to  the  following 
camps  during  the  summer :  Sunset, 
Brown  and  Twin  Lakes,  Holiday  Home 
on  Lake  Geneva,  Lincoln  Center, 
Bowen  Country  Club,  Wooster,  Rhein- 
berg,  Oronoco,  Algonquin,  Arden 
Shore,  Druse  Lake,  and  to  the  Salva- 
tion Army  at  Camp  Lake.  Many  pa- 
tients were  hospitalized  in  free  beds. 
With  the  help  of  other  agencies,  many 
patients  received  care  in  their  homes 
and  material  aid  and  assistance  in  ad- 
justing the  welfare  of  patients  and  their 
families  was  possible.  This  work  is 
valuable  in  interpreting  the  medical 
condition  to  the  patient  and  the  family 
and  social  background  to  the  doctor. 

Careful  records  are  kept  of  the  visit 
of  each  patient,  with  notations  of  weight, 
appearance,  diet,  X-rays,  consulting 
opinions,  progress  of  treatment  and  at- 
titude. Student  nurses  are  assigned  for 
duty  in  the  Clinics  and  receive  valuable 
training.  The  social  workers  are  re- 
sponsible for  clinic  management  and  for 
social  case  work. 


In  cooperation  with  other  clinics  in 
the  City,  the  Department  participated 
in  studies  made  by  the  Council  of  So- 
cial Agencies  during  1939.  These 
studies  were  to  determine  the  income 
levels  of  families  applying  for  care  and 
also  to  find  the  number  of  relief  cases 
applying  for  care  wThich  were  not  ac- 
cepted. St.  Luke's  Social  Service  also 
took  part  in  a  study  of  the  nutritional 
status  of  512  relief  families.  This  study 
indicated  that  with  relief  budgets  run- 
ning at  only  65  per  cent  of  the  normal 
allowance,  many  of  these  families  were 
spending  less  money  for  food  because 
they  were  forced  to  meet  demands  for 
other  living  essentials,  such  as  rent,  light 
and  gas.  This  explains  the  increase  in 
necessary  diet  prescriptions  and  at- 
tempts were  made  to  work  out  special 
diet  allowances  in  cooperation  with  the 
relief  nutrition  service.  Since  then,  the 
relief  budgets  have  been  raised  to  80 
per  cent,  which  has  alleviated  the  situa- 
tion. 

CLINICS  HANDLE  VARIETY 
OF  CASES 

10,104  visits  were  made  to  the  Medi- 
cal Clinic  during  the  past  year.  This 
clinic  serves  patients  with  heart  trouble, 
diabetes,  cardio-vascular  disturbances, 
leukemias,  and  gastro-intestinal  dis- 
orders. The  automobile  provided  by 
the  Social  Service  Department  made 
possible  many  calls  at  the  patients'  homes 
by  the  medical  social  worker. 

In  the  Orthopedic  Clinic,  many  ad- 
justments have  been  made  by  the  Infan- 
tile Paralysis  Division  of  the  Visiting 
Nurses  Association  or  the  Municipal 
Tuberculosis  Sanitarium  for  the  care  of 
patients.  Most  of  the  children  are  regis- 
tered in  one  of  the  following  schools: 
Gompers,   Christopher,  John   Spalding, 


."Worrell    and    Sabin. 
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new  patients  in  this  clinic  in  1939. 


The  Neuro-Psychiatric  Clinic  com- 
bines two  medical  specialties  ( 1 )  neurol- 
ogy, dealing  with  the  nervous  system 
and  its  diseases  (whether  or  not  they  im- 
pair mental  processes)  ;  and  (2)  psy- 
chiatry, which  is  concerned  with  the 
study  and  treatment  of  personality  or 
behavior  diseases.  Visits  to  this  clinic 
have  decreased  slightly,  but  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  number  of  new 
cases  coming  for  the  first  time  is  half 
again  as  large  as  for  the  previous  year 
in  this  department. 

The  Neuro-Circulatory  Clinic  is  a 
highly  specialized  one  and  its  patients 
are  referred  to  it  by  doctors  in  all  the 
other  clinics  for  special  care.  During 
1939,  235  visits  were  made  to  the  de- 
partment. 

There  was  an  increase  of  1,116  chil- 
dren in  the  total  patients  cared  for  by  the 
Pediatric  Clinic.  The  children's  car- 
diac clinic  is  the  largest  group  under  its 
supervision.  This  clinic  is  particularly 
fortunate  in  its  many  well-wishers  and 
the  assistance  it  receives. 

The  most  important  function  of  the 
Dermatology  Clinic  is  the  treatment  of 
the  luetic  patient.  Most  of  the  medi- 
cation is  furnished  free  by  the  State  of 
Illinois  which  makes  it  possible  to  treat 
a  large  number  of  cases  for  a  small  fee 
or  none  at  all.  This  is  an  important 
factor,  considering  the  long  period  that 
antiluetic  treatment  is  required  and  the 
low  incomes  of  the  patients. 

Hospitalization  was  arranged  for  329 
patients  of  the  Surgical  Clinic  during 
1939.  The  total  visits  were  5,375  and 
the  Clinic  is  open  daily.  The  Urology 
Clinic  received  2,110  visits;  the  Tumor 
Clinic  202;  and  the  Ear,  Nose  and 
Throat  Clinic,  3,804.  The  patients  are 
not  only  seen  and  treated  in  the  Eye 
Clinic,  but  the  importance  of  periodic 
examinations  is  stressed  as  a  definite 
factor  in  retaining  or  improving  vision. 
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In  the  Gynecological  Clinic,  care  is 
taken  so  that  the  patient  will  not  be 
disturbed  about  finances  if  hospital  care 
is  necessary.  Occasionally,  housekeep- 
ing service  is  secured  so  that  her  family 
will  be  cared  for  during  her  period  of 
hospitalization.  When  home  condi- 
tions are  not  satisfactory  for  convales- 
cent care,  this  has  been  provided  for  at 
the  Grove  House  for  Convalescents,  or 
the  Visiting  Nurse  is  asked  to  go  into 
the  home  to  give  daily  care. 

When  expectant  mothers  make  their 
first  visit  to  the  Obstetrical  Clinic,  the 
worker  interviews  each  one  and  gives 
attention  to  individual  needs.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  importance  of  returning 
for  observation  at  regular  intervals. 
During  1939,  there  were  463  hospital 
deliveries  for  clinical  patients  of  which 
42  were  assisted  by  funds  from  the  Chi- 
cago Relief  Administration  and  the 
Community  Fund. 

Patients  came  to  the  Peroral  Endos- 
copy Clinic  from  seven  states  and  over 
500  operations  were  performed  last  year. 
One  little  girl,  two  and  a  half  years 
old,  had  four  open  safety  pins,  two  but- 
tons and  one  barrette  pin  taken  from 
her  stomach. 


SHOP  PROVES  SUCCESSFUL 
In  December,  1938,  the  Woman's 
Board  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital  decided 
to  finance  the  opening  of  a  Shop  in  the 
lobby,  which  opened  the  day  before 
Easter.  They  voted  a  loan  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  equipment  of  the  shop, 
with  the  understanding  that  it  would 
be  repaid.  Thereafter,  proceeds  from 
the  Shop  are  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
Hospital. 

The  Shop  has  two  rooms,  one  for 
serving  light  lunches  and  refreshments 
and  one  for  gifts,  magazines  and  toilet 
supplies.  The  undertaking  has  proved 
successful  in  serving  patients,  guests, 
nurses  and  staff. 

FURNISHING  COMMITTEE  HAS 
BUSY  YEAR 

The  Furnishing  Committee  plans 
and  supervises  all  of  the  interior  deco- 
rating work  throughout  the  Hospital, 
regardless  of  what  board,  committee,  or 
individual  initiates  the  work.  This  en- 
ables them  to  give  a  consistent  and  har- 
monious effect  to  the  Hospital  as  a  whole 
and  has  accomplished  a  great  deal  in 
revitalizing  the  appearance  of  the  in- 
stitution. 


VISITORS  AND   EMPLOYES  OF  THE    HOSPITAL   FIND  THE   SODA   SHOP    A   CONVENIENT   PLACE   FOR    LIGHT 

LUNCHES   AND    REFRESHMENTS. 


During  1939,  this  committee  co- 
operated in  the  rehabilitation  program 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  renovated 
three  floors  of  the  Hospital.  The  group 
also  completed  six  new  rooms  on  the 
new  maternity  floor  from  the  1938  al- 
lotment from  the  Woman's  Board 
Fashion  Show.  Numerous  other  rooms 
were  redecorated  during  the  year  as  well 
as  assistance  given  in  furnishing  the  new 
Shop. 

NUMEROUS  OTHER  COMMITTEES 
CONTRIBUTE  VALUABLE  ASSISTANCE 

During  the  past  year,  the  Linen  Com- 
mittee gave  4,605  articles  to  the  Hospi- 
tal and  2,888  articles  to  the  Nurses 
Training  School  as  well  as  paying  the 
salary  of  the  Supervisor  of  Linen  for 
the  Hospital.  These  articles  included 
patients'  gowns;  doctors'  gowns;  chil- 
dren's clothing;  and  other  items  such 
as  sheets,  pillow  cases  and  so  forth. 
This  committee  also  supervised  sewing 
for  the  Hospital  which  is  done  in  various 
churches  in  the  community. 

The  Nurses'  Committee  takes  charge 
of  the  regular  teas  and  scheduled  events 
on  the  calendar  of  the  Training  School, 
as  well  as  furnishing  flowers  and  re- 
freshments for  the  graduation  exercises, 
the  homecoming  reception  and  the  class 
picnic.  Each  year,  awards  are  given  to 
members  of  the  graduating  class  for 
outstanding  ability,  such  as :  the  finest 
work  in  the  operating  room  ;  in  pediat- 
rics ;  the  best  all-around  nurse ;  the  out- 
standing bedside  nurse ;  and  for  the 
highest  scholastic  standing  and  best  ward 
work.  Assistance  was  given  to  nurses 
to  cover  graduate  work  in  various  uni- 
versities. 

The  Occupational  Therapy  Depart- 
ment treated  414  patients  during  1939, 
including  bedside  treatment,  out- 
patients and  hospitalized  patients  able 
to  come  to  the  department.     The  Oc- 
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cupational  Therapy  Room  was  recon- 
structed and  redecorated  during  the 
year.  The  curative  exercises  given  neu- 
rological patients  are  sewing,  rug  weav- 
ing, knitting  and  needlework.  Other 
projects,  such  as  bench  work,  foot  loom 
weaving,  corrective  toys,  blocks  and 
mechanical  apparatus  exercises  are  also 
offered. 

The  Kindergarten  Committee  ar- 
ranges for  a  kindergarten  teacher  for 
younger  children  as  well  as  for  books 
and  toys  for  their  entertainment.  Par- 
ties were  held  at  Christmas,  Valentine's 
Day,  Easter,  Hallowe'en  and  other 
holidays  throughout  the  year. 

The  Flower  Committee  distributes 
flowers  throughout  the  Hospital  at  Eas- 
ter time  and  Christmas  as  well  as  pro- 
viding decorations  for  patients'  trays. 

These  varied  activities  would  not  be 
possible  without  the  unselfish  devotion 
of  each  member  of  the  Woman's  Board 
and  the  splendid  cooperation  which  they 
have  received  from  each  member  of  the 
Hospital's  personnel. 


Memoirs  of  a 
St.  Luke's  Father 
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THE  management  of  St.  Luke's 
News  has  asked  me  to  contribute 
comments  on  my  views  of  St. 
Luke's  Hospital.  This  embarrasses  me. 
My  contact  with  the  hospital  has  been 
what  you  might  call  vicarious.  My  per- 
sonal surgery  has  been  done  elsewhere. 
Nevertheless,  I  can  say  with  truth  and 
accuracy,  that  St.  Luke's  was  the  scene 
of  what  will  always  remain  my  pleas- 
antest  hospital  experience. 

The  thing  happened  almost  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  but  the  euphoria  still 
flows  over  me  every  time  I  think  of  it. 
The  story  of  how  I  achieved  peace  with 
honor  is  as  follows : 

1 — or  to  be  more  precise — my  wife 
was  about  to  have  a  child.  This  was 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Tom  Lewis,  an  ob- 
stetrician of  the  period;  and  there  were 
various  signs  that  he  was  right. 

We  had  been  through  this  experience 
before,  our  dining-room  table  having 
been  used  for  a  purpose  wrhich  I  am 
sure  its  maker  never  had  in  mind.  The 
results  were  satisfactory ;  but  for  our 
second  experiment  in  procreation  it  was 
considered  that  St.  Luke's  would  pro- 
vide a  more  suitable  raise  en  scene. 

In  due  course  my  consort  came  to 
term,  as  our  forefathers  would  have  put 
it.  And,  embarking  in  our  gasoline- 
propelled  jaloppy,  we  set  forth  on  the 
long  miles  to  South  Michigan  Avenue. 
(How  long  a  mile  can  be,  only  an  ap- 
prehensive young  father  knows.) 

I  was  not  happy.  The  first  birth  in 
our  home  had  been  instructive  but  not 
amusing.  To  my  taste,  one  such  ex- 
perience   was    enough.      On    the    other 


hand,  it  seemed  only  decent  to  stick 
around.  Not  to  be  around  wThen  one's 
child  was  being  born — well,  that  sort 
of  thing  simply  wasn't  done,  y'know.  It 
just  w7asn't  cricket  and  all  that.  So  I 
was  sticking. 

When  we  got  to  the  hospital,  the  good 
Dr.  Lewis  was  waiting.  "Just  as  I 
feared,"  he  assured  me,  after  he  had 
made  an  examination,  "The  labor  wTill 
be  protracted.  No  sense  in  your  hang- 
ing around  all  day." 

So  I  went  thence,  and  about  such 
business  as  I  could  keep  my  mind  upon. 
This  must  have  lasted  for  as  much  as 
half  an  hour.    Then  I  telephoned. 

"How  are  things  going?"  I  asked  the 
nurse. 

"They're  going  fine,"  she  answered. 
"And  you  have  a  daughter  of  notable 
weight  and  beauty." 

I  don't  know  how  I  got  to  the  hos- 
pital !  I  must  have  flown,  because  I  got 
there  quicker  than  any  automobile  of 
the  period  could  have  taken  me.  And 
all  the  way  I  kept  thinking  what  a  won- 
derful hospital  St.  Luke's  was  and  how 
I  would  never  have  my  babies  any  other 
place.  Nobody  ever  became  a  father 
with  less  nervous  strain  than  I  did. 

And  that's  all  there  is  to  my  testi- 
monial except  the  postscript  that  the 
baby  girl  which  St.  Luke's  delivered 
with  such  expedition,  now  has  a  baby 
girl  of  her  own;  an  extraordinary  crea- 
ture who  is  a  living  demonstration  of 
the  futility  of  language,  since  she  can 
carry  on  long  conversations  with  noth- 
ing more  than  varying  inflections  on  the 
sound  "uh." 


( I  at  ions  Chicago  writers  arc  being  asked  to  contribute  to  the  News, 
that  ice  may  add  flavor  to  our  reading  material.  Margaret  A\er  Barnes 
contributed  to  the  first  issue;  Mr.  O'Brien  continues  this  month.) 
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On  Thursday,  February  1,  members 
of  the  Medical  Staff  gave  a  dinner  in 
honor  of  William  H.  Zabel,  Pharma- 
cist, who  has  been  with  the  Hospital  for 
33  years.  Several  of  his  friends  gave 
brief  talks. 

• 
The  Chicago  Gynecological   Society 


will  hold  a  clinic  at  the  Hospital  on 
February  16,  attended  by  doctors  from 
all  over  the  country. 

* 
On  Monday,  January  8,  members  of 
the  Medical  Staff  held  their  annual 
election  of  officers.  Dr.  Selim  W.  Mc- 
Arthur was  re-elected  President;  Dr. 
Will  F.  Lyon,  Vice-President ;  Dr. 
George  K.  Fenn,  Secretary;  and  Dr. 
George  H.  Coleman,  Treasurer. 

* 
Dr.  Frank  Brawley,  Senior  Ophthal- 
mologist on  the  Medical  Staff,  has  been 
elected  President  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Ophthalmology  and  Otolaryn- 
gology. 

• 
On  Thursday,  January  25,  the  Board 
of  Trustees  held  their  Annual  Meeting 
and  luncheon  at  the  Hospital.  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Schweppe  was  re-elected 
President;  Mr.  A.  Watson  Armour, 
First  Vice-President;  Mr.  Joseph  T. 
Ryerson,  Second  Vice-President ;  Mr. 
Chauncey  B.  Borland,  Secretary;  Mr. 
Walter  B.  Smith,  Assistant  Secretary; 
Mr.  L.  L.  McArthur,  Jr.,  Treasurer; 
Mr.  John  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Treas- 
urer. 


scene  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees,  held  at  the  hospitai 
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MISS     ETHEL     BONFIELD      (CENTER)      WITH     HER 

PUPIL,    MISS    MARY   BRENNAN    AND    MRS.    BREN- 

NAN,    STUDIES   THE    DIPLOMA    AWARDED   TO    HER 

PUPIL. 


Chicago  newspapers  recently  pub- 
lished news  stories  and  photographs  re- 
garding the  graduation  of  a  St.  Luke's 
patient,  Miss  Mary  Brennan,  13  years 
old,  from  the  Christopher  Elementary 
School  for  Crippled  Children.  Friends 
of  St.  Luke's  have  long  been  acquainted 
with  the  splendid  teaching  done  by  Miss 
Ethel  Bonfield  in  instructing  the  pa- 
tients of  the  Hospital.  Miss  Bonfield 
is  provided  by  the  Board  of  Education 
to  teach  children  during  their  hospitali- 
zation period  so  that  they  do  not  lose 
their  schooling  during  the  time  of 
their  illness.  She  teaches  both  grammar 
school  and  high  school  subjects. 


Dr.  Geza  de  Takats,  Senior  Attend- 
ing Surgeon  of  the  Staff,  and  Associate 
Professor  of  Surgery  at  the  University 
of  Illinois,  recently  returned  from  New 
Orleans,  wrhere  he  led  a  round  table 
discussion  on  varicose  veins. 


Dr.  E.  V.  L.  Brown,  member  of  the 
Staff,  Department  of  Ophthalmology, 
was  host  at  dinner  in  honor  of  his  father, 
George  H.  Brown,  on  his  ninetieth 
birthday.  Mr.  Brown  is  active  in  busi- 
ness in  Ohio  in  spite  of  his  advanced 
years. 

* 

Mrs.  John  W.  Gary,  Mr.  Charles 
Schweppe  and  the  Hospital  each  took 
a  table  for  members  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Training  School  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  and  Luncheon  of  the  Central 
Council  for  Nursing  Education  on  Feb- 
ruary 12  at  the  Palmer  House. 


St.  Luke's  is  well  represented  in  the 
recently  reorganized  Medical  Dispen- 
sary at  Northwestern  University  Medi- 
cal School.  The  reorganization  in- 
cludes the  appointment  of  a  clinician 
who  shall  be  solely  responsible  for  the 
operation  of  the  Dispensary  on  certain 
days  each  week.  Among  those  to  whom 
this  responsibility  has  fallen  are  Dr. 
Richard  Capps,  Dr.  George  K.  Fenn 
and  Dr.  Clarence  F.  G.  Brown. 


We  wish  to  correct  a  statement 
printed  in  the  January  issue  of  the 
News  to  the  effect  that  Dr.  Newell 
Clark  Gilbert  had  been  appointed  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Medicine  of  North- 
western University.  Dr.  Gilbert  was 
appointed  head  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  I    niversitv. 


The  clinical  section  of  the  Chicago 
Heart  Association  will  meet  at  St. 
Luke's  in  April.  One  morning  will  be 
devoted  to  the  presentation  of  suitable 
material  by  different  members  of  the 
attending  staff.  The  date  and  a  detailed 
program  will  appear  in  a  subsequent 
issue  of  the  Nkws. 
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Dr.  Casey  Wood,  retired  senior  mem- 
ber of  St.  Luke's  Staff,  Department  of 
Ophthalmology,  has  returned  to  Cali- 
fornia. Dr.  Wood  has  been  in  Rome 
working  in  the  Vatican  Library  on  an- 
cient manuscripts  on  diseases  of  the  eye. 


On  Wednesday,  January  17,  the  Chi- 
cago Medical  Society  held  its  monthly 
meeting  at  the  Hospital  in  conjunction 
with  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Council 
on  Industrial  Hygiene  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  This  meeting, 
which  lasted  from  9 :00  a.m.  to  5  :30 
p.m.,  was  attended  by  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  doctors,  seventy-five  of  whom 
were  representative  of  the  entire  coun- 
try. Luncheon  was  served  at  the  Hos- 
pital. The  discussions  were  augmented 
with  demonstrations  of  slides  and  X-ray 
films. 


Mr.  Albert  Roth,  63  years  old,  re- 
cently retired  after  more  than  30  years 
of  active  service  as  assistant  Engineer  of 


the   Hospital.      He  will   be  missed   by 
the  members  of  the  organization. 


On  Monday,  January  22,  the  Wom- 
an's Board  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital  held 
their  Annual  Meeting  and  Luncheon  at 
the  Hospital.  Mrs.  John  W.  Gary 
was  re-elected  President;  Mrs.  Walter 
B.  Wolf,  First  Vice-President;  Mrs. 
Frank  B.  Hixon,  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent; Mrs.  John  J.  Mitchell,  Third 
Vice-President ;  Mrs.  Harold  C.  Smith, 
Treasurer;  Mrs.  Cyrus  H.  Adams,  III, 
Assistant  Treasurer;  Mrs.  Robert  Mc- 
Cormick  Adams,  Recording  Secretary; 
Mrs.  W.  Irving  Osborne,  Jr.,  Corre- 
sponding Secretary;  Mrs.  Walter  Field 
McLallen,  III,  Assistant  Secretary; 
and  Mrs.  Louis  Sudler  and  Mrs.  Robert 
B.  Upham,  Jr.,  were  elected  to  serve  as 
the  Membership  Committee.  It  was 
announced  that  as  a  result  of  the  thir- 
teen annual  Fashion  Shows  conducted 
by  the  Woman's  Board,  a  total  net 
amount  of  $371,755.16  had  been  real- 
ized. 


SCENE    AT   ANNUAL    MEETING    AND    LUNCHEON    OF    WOMAN'S    BOARD. 


'There  is  nothing  on  earth  divine  except  humanity" 


) 
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So  You're  Going  to  Have  an 
Operation— at  St.  Luke's 


& 


FROM  the  moment  you  enter  the 
door,  you  are  a  guest  of  the  Hos- 
pital, and  every  effort  is  made  to 
make  you  comfortable.  When  faced 
with  the  prospect  of  an  operation,  none 
of  us  can  be  particularly  happy,  but  St. 
Luke's  personnel  is  trained  to  be  under- 
standing and  sympathetic  and  to  make 
your  stay  as  pleasant  as  can  be  under 
the  circumstances. 

Every  department  works  smoothly 
as  a  part  of  a  tremendous  organization 
to  exert  all  possible  efforts  for  your 
care  and  to  exercise  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions for  your  safety  at  all  times.    ^ 

The  pictures  on  this  and  the  follow-^    jm 
ing  pages  are  an  illustration  of  a  typical 
visit — and    show    a    part    of    the    many 
ramifications     of     St.     Luke's — which 


REGISTERING  AT  THE  DESK  ON  THE  MAIN  FLOOR. 

UNDER   THE   CAREFUL   EYES  OF   THE    HOUSEKEEPING   STAFF,    EACH    ROOM    IS   IMMACULATE. 
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operating  as  a  complete  unit,  guaran- 
tee the  patient's  safety  and  comfort 
during  a  visit  to  the  Hospital.  Neces- 
sarily omitted  are  illustrations  of  many 
vital  operations  within  the  organization, 
of  which  the  guest  is  unaware  and  whose 
smooth  functioning  is  taken  for  granted. 

Our  patient  (in  these  pictures) 
demonstrates  a  typical  operating  case 
in  the  Hospital.  We  have  also  at- 
tempted to  illustrate  some  of  the  scenes 
"behind  the  scenes"  in  showing  the 
housekeeping  staff's  immaculate  prepa- 
ration of  a  room ;  the  tests  in  the  labora- 
tory; the  preparation  of  the  operating 
room ;  and  the  diet  kitchen  where  the  all- 
important  selection  of  proper  foods  con- 
tributes so  much  to  the  successful  con- 
valescence of  the  patient. 

However,  these  are  merely  hints  of 
the  great  organization  behind  St. 
Luke's.  Each  member  of  the  staff, 
from  the  lowliest  to  the  most  imposing, 
ooperates  in  the  general  spirit  of  good 
will  and  friendliness  to  our  guests. 

Many  of  the  heroes  of  the  hospital 
world  are  unknown  and  unsung,  their 


BLOOD  TESTS  IN  THE  LABORATORY. 


X-RAY   EXAMINATIONS   ARE   IMPORTANT    IN    DIAGNOSIS. 
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THE  DOCTOR  MAKES  A  CAREFUL  STUDY  OF  THE  X-RAYS  AND  OTHER  TESTS  BEFORE   MAKING  A   FINAL 

DECISION. 


PRIOR   TO   AN    OPERATION,    EVERYTHING    IN    THE   OPERATING   ROOM    IS    ARRANGED   IN    MINUTE   DETAIL 
TO  ASSURE  COMPLETE  SAFETY  AND  EFFICIENCY. 
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THERE    IS   NOTHING   MORE   DRAMATIC   THAN    A   SCENE   IN    AN    OPERATING   ROOM,    WHERE    LIFE 

MAY  HANG   IN   THE   BALANCE,   DEPENDING  UPON   THE   PRECISE   SKILL  OF  THE   SURGEON    AND 

THE    QUICK   COOPERATION   OF   HIS  ASSISTANTS. 
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[AL     DIET     INSTRUCTIONS      ARE      MINUTELY 
FOLLOWED  IN  THE  DIET  KITCHEN. 


quiet  efficiency  lacks  drama  and  color- 
yet  the  results  of  their  work  are  every-i 
where.  Most  of  us  give  little  thought 
to  the  tremendous  job  of  maintaining  the 
plant  and  equipment  necessary  for  the 
large  modern  hospital,  or  the  ever- 
present  servicing  operations  which  go 
on  continually  through  the  year.  Hos- 
pitals are  a  synonym  for  cleanliness  and 
order;  this  reputation  is  justly  earned 
and  jealously  guarded  at  a  tremendous 
expense. 

Through  the  clinical  laboratory  at 
St.  Luke's  research  in  medicine  uses 
observations  from  disease  to  under- 
stand and  analyze  the  underlying  fac- 
tors so  that  proper  measures  can  be 
taken  to  cure  or  prevent  difficulties. 
This  department  of  the  Hospital  has 
made  many  contributions  to  science  and 
makes  approximately  97,000  examina- 
tions a  year. 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  News,   the^ 
first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  X-RayP    ft 
Department  told  you  of  our  pride   in 
this  work  which  cares   for  more  than 
10,000     cases     a     year.        Additional 
material   on   this   department   is   to   be 


CAREFUL    CHECK-UPS    ARE     MADE    OF     EACH    PATIENT    THROUGH    THE    VARIOUS    STAGES    OF    CON- 
VALESCENCE. 
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above:  pleasant  surroundings  are  helpful 
during  convalescence. 


OUR    PATIENT    LEAVES    THE     HOSPITAL,     UNDER 
THE    SMILING    EYES    OF    THE    DOORMAN. 


published  in  future  issues  of  the  News. 
The  eight  operating  rooms  are 
modern  to  the  last  detail,  everything  is 
planned  for  complete  convenience  of  the 
doctor  and  his  assistants,  including  light 
and  ventilation.  An  average  of  18  opera- 
tions are  performed  every  day  at  St. 
Luke's — with  a  total  of  6,600  a  year — 
yet  because  of  the  infinite  care  and  de- 
tail, sudden  emergencies  can  be  handled 
without  upsetting  the  regular  schedule. 
St.  Luke's  has  a  personnel  of  about 
550,  excluding  the  student  nurses,  which 
is  almost  two  employes  to  each  patient. 
Its  weekly  payroll  is  more  than  $10,000 
►r  approximately  a  half  million  dollars 
a  year. 

(Continued  on  page  12) 


There's  Something  About  a 
Fashion  Show 


BY    ADELINE    FITZGERALD 


(This  month's  outside  contributor,  Adeline  Fitzgerald,  writes  of  the 
glamour  of  the  St.  Luke's  Fashion  Shoiv,  familiar  to  all  Chicagoans 
for  its  success  in  raising  much  needed  money  for  the  Hospital  as 
described  in  Mrs.  Gary's  article  last  month.  This  is  the  third  in  the 
series  of  voluntary  contributions  generously  donated  by  Chicago 
writers f  to  add  variety  to  our  reading  material. 


NO  hospital  has  a  monopoly  on 
drama,  for  they  all  deal  in  the 
elementals,  life  and  death.  But 
in  the  realm  of  entertainment,  St. 
Luke's  is  a  pioneer.  It  is  the  only  hos- 
pital in  the  world,  so  far  as  I  know, 
that  ventures  into  the  theatrical  business. 
For  the  St.  Luke's  Fashion  Show  is 
theatre.  It  is  also  big  business.  It  is 
the  biggest  fashion  show  in  America ; 
the  only  amateur  performance  that  "the 
trade"  takes  seriously,  and  the  only  ad- 
vertised public  showing  of  Society  as 
such.  It  is  the  only  occasion  upon  which 
you  can,  for  an  admission  fee,  see  the 
outstanding  social  leaders  and  the  pick 
of  the  season's  debutantes.  That  is  what 
distinguishes  the  St.  Luke's  Fashion 
Show  from  its  little  sisters,  the  store 
"showings,"  to  which  all  good  customers 
are  periodically  invited.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  season's  most  exciting  dress 
takes  on  a  new  box  office  significance 
when  the  year's  most  written-about  so- 
ciety girl  is  inside  of  it. 

I  saw  my  first  St.  Luke's  Show  ten 
years  ago,  and  in  the  interim,  have 
missed  only  one.  That  time  I  was  in 
a  hospital  bed,  following  the  show  in 
the  newspapers.  Of  course,  the  one 
that  got  away  from  me  was  the  best,  be- 


cause that  was  the  year  the  girls  mod- 
elled the  gowns  they,  or  their  mothers, 
had  worn  to  the  Court  of  St.  James. 
With  plumes. 

In  thirteen  years,  a  lot  of  fashion 
history  has  been  made  on  the  St.  Luke's  _ 
runway.  Veils,  muffs,  bustles,  hostes^  £ 
gowns,  long  skirts,  short  skirts,  low 
belts,  high  belts,  big  hats,  and  little  hats 
have  all  made  their  Chicago  debut  there. 
If  they  go  over  with  the  St.  Luke's 
audience,  a  style  is  born.  The  "suc- 
cesses" among  the  evening  gowns  are 
invariably  snapped  up  by  the  girls  who 
wear  them,  to  blossom  out  again  at  the 
Bachelors  and  Benedicts'  Ball  and  the 
Assembly. 

But  I  doubt  if  the  fashion  show  would 
be  so  much  fun  if  there  weren't  eyes  to 
see  it.  Thousands  of  eyes,  shining  as 
women's  eyes  shine  only  in  the  presence 
of  something  new  and  expensive.  We 
drink  our  tea  without  taking  our  eyes 
off  the  runway.  Not  that  the  tea  is 
important.  It's  part  of  the  ritual.  But 
so  sharp  is  the  association  of  ideas  that  1 
can  never  eat  those  little  cookies  (the 
kind  the  French  call  cat's  tongue)  with- 
out tasting  mink.  ^^ 

Then      do  you  remember  the  $65,000^^^ 
sable  coat?      It  was  the  last  great  col- 
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.lection  of  sables  to  come  out  of  Russia, 
'and  women  swooned  over  it,  and  men 
fervently  hoped  it  would  be  quickly 
bought  by  some  out-of-town  Midas. 

There  are  some  women  who  are  an 
event  in  anything  they  wear — they 
carry  their  own  aura  of  excitement 
about  them.  If  there  is  something 
severely  simple  and  expensive, — like  a 
twenty  carat  diamond — to  be  shown, 
they  are  the  ones  to  model  it.  The 
diamonds,  sapphires  and  emeralds,  in- 
cidentally, are  always  real  in  St.  Luke's 
Fashion  Shows.  Detectives  convoy 
them  to  and  from  the  stage  door. 
(What  is  there  about  a  detective  watch- 
ing a  jewel  that  fascinates  people  who 
haven't  the  remotest  designs  upon  it?) 


What,  for  that  matter,  is  there  about 
a  fashion  show? 

By  what  magic  does  the  St.  Luke's 
Woman's  Board  cram  the  Stevens  ball- 
room every  October,  without  promising 
the  customers  something  new  and  dif- 
ferent? The  ritual  is  as  fixed  and  un- 
changing as  that  of  a  fashionable  wed- 
ding, and  has  the  same  inexplicable 
appeal.  It  is  a  feminine  ritual  men  will 
never  understand.  All  the  Board  of 
Trustees  knows  is  that,  in  apparently 
painless  fashion,  the  Woman's  Board 
produces  between  $30,000  and  $40,000 
in  a  day,  for  the  support  of  the  Social 
Service  Department  of  the  Hospital. 

The  women  simply  give  a  fashion 
show. 


THE  SCENE  BELOW  IS  TYPICAL  OF  THE  LARGE  AND  ENTHUSIASTIC  AUDIENCES  TO  BE  FOUND   AT  ANY 

OF  THE  ST.  LUKE'S  FASHION   SHOWS.  GIVEN   BY  THE  WOMEN'S  BOARD  IN   OCTOBER  OF   EACH  YEAR  IN 

THE  BALLROOM  OF  THE  STEVENS  HOTEL,  THESE  SHOWS  ARE   AN   OUTSTANDING  SOCIAL  BENEFIT. 

(Photograph  by  Kaufmanii  and  Fabry,  reproduced  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Stevens  Hotel.) 


An  Interne  Learns  the 
'Hard  Way" 


(Three  of  the  internes  of  St.  Luke's  contributed  notes,  details  and  some 
philosophy,  which  have  been  combined  in  this  brief  sketch  of  their  period 
of  service.) 


A  N  interne's  life  is  that  of  a  combi- 
f-\  nation  information  clerk,  floor 
-*■  -*-  walker,  confidant,  and  believe 
it  or  not — a  physician. 

Unlike  young  Dr.  Kildare  of  the 
movies,  the  "real  life"  internes  have 
plenty  to  complain  about.  They  are  on 
duty  twenty-four  hours  a  day  (with  an 
occasional  evening  off)  ;  they  receive  no 
pay;  and  their  living  quarters  are  any- 
thing but  luxurious.  Their  chief  diffi- 
culty is  lack  of  sleep ;  at  busy  times  they 
often  wonder  if  the  current  day  will 
end  in  time  for  the  next  to  begin. 

Yet  the  average  young  man  in  the 
white  coat  is  cheerful,  even  cocky,  and 
his  visits  are  bright  spots  in  the  pa- 
tients' daily  calendar.  Perhaps  it  is 
youth — or  enthusiasm  for  their  chosen 
field — or  just  plain  love  of  humanity — 
but  they  can  be  dragged  from  a  deep 
sleep  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning 
and  their  sympathetic  understanding 
will  quiet  an  anxious  relative  or  a  shaky 
patient. 

The  daily  grind  varies  according  to 
whether  or  not  the  interne  is  on  "sur- 
gical" or  "medical"  service.  If  he  is 
surgical,  he  arises  at  an  early  hour  of 
the  morning  (after  being  called  from 
one  to  four  times  during  the  night)  and 
begins  with  a  brief  check-up  of  the  pa- 
tients who  are  to  have  surgery  that 
morning.  After  breakfast,  he  appears 
in  the  operating  room  to  scrub  for  an 


operation   and  prepare  the  patient   for 
the   arrival   of   the   attending  surgeon. 

At  the  surgery  table,  the  interne  assists 
the  attending  man  and  gets  his  first 
chance  to  "get  the  feel"  of  surgical  in- 
struments. As  he  acquires  surgical 
judgment,  experience  and  skill,  he  is 
given  more  responsibility  and  surgical 
work  under  the  guidance  of  the  senior 
surgeons.  After  the  operation,  he  rushes 
back  to  give  the  nurse  written  instruc-  (2^ 
tions  for  the  care  of  the  patient,  then  V 
dashes  back  to  the  operating  room  for 
the  next  operation.  Thus  may  go  the 
morning. 

Lunch  is  the  high  spot  of  the  day. 
Fatigue  is  abolished  in  the  daily  chatter 
over  the  flavor  of  the  soup,  what  is  com- 
ing next,  and  so  forth.  In  spite  of  the 
remarks  passed  around,  most  internes 
gain  from  ten  to  twenty-five  pounds  dur- 
ing their  service  at  the  hospital — which 
speaks  well  for  the  dieticians ! 

Lunch  is  usually  bolted  down,  in 
order  to  rest  and  chat  before  going  to 
the  clinic  or  "making  rounds."  "Mak- 
ing rounds"  is  visiting  each  patient  and 
checking  on  their  condition  and  progress. 
As  the  attending  doctors  arrive  at  the 
hospital,  their  presence  is  announced 
to  the  interne,  who  meets  the  doctor  to 
begin  rounds.  Each  patient  is  gone 
over,  briefly  or  comprehensively,  as  the 
situation  demands;  and  the  attending 
man's  methods  are  under  the  eagle  eye 
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"Nnf  his  youthful  colleague,  determined  to 
_^Jearn  the  points  not  to  be  found  in  medi- 
cal books. 

Emergency  surgery,  such  as  treatment 
of  lacerations  and  other  wounds,  often 
falls  to  the  lot  of  internes.  Getting  up 
in  the  night  to  sew  some  poor  person's 
head  together  is  a  chance  to  be  on  "their 
own"  and  they  are  happy  at  the  chance 
to  prevent  death  and  to  see  the  gratitude 
of  the  patient — as  well  as  participation 
in  the  drama  of  the  occasion. 

The  interne  on  "medical"  service  con- 
fronts such  cases  as  pneumonia,  heart 
trouble,  diabetes,  or  just  plain  gout 
or  indigestion.  Here  he  has  his  first 
real  introduction  to  the  management  of 
a  case,  and  few  patients  present  the 
clear-cut  and  uncomplicated  conditions 
pictured  in  medical  text  books.  He 
watches  the  more  experienced  seniors 
for  the  treatment  of  diseases  and  the 
method  of  handling  the  psychic  or 
'nervous"  elements  of  the  case.  He 
^learns  the  problems  of  diagnosis  in  the 
treatment  of  chronic  diseases  and  in 
their  care. 
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In  this  service  also,  the  afternoons 
are  devoted  to  "rounds"  or  the  clinic. 
He  may  help  the  clinic  patients  who 
come  in  to  get  some  more  of  "that  medi- 
cine— it  certainly  has  helped  me"  or  he 
may  be  with  new  patients  in  the  hos- 
pital, listening  to  their  "tales  of  woe," 
i.e.,  taking  a  history.  In  the  hospital, 
he  is  the  representative  of  the  attend- 
ing doctor  and  is  usually  the  first  to 
meet  the  patient  on  arrival,  and  on  him 
depends  much  of  the  reaction  to  the 
treatment  received. 

In  the  evenings,  there  are  more 
rounds,  and  after  that  (if  he  can  keep 
awake)  the  interne  may  go  to  the  li- 
brary to  "bone  up"  on  the  latest  medical 
journals.  Evenings  off  are  usually  com- 
plicated by  lack  of  funds,  for  an  interne 
has  little  opportunity  to  earn  money, 
except  through  an  occasional  transfu- 
sion. 

The  average  day  ends  around  1 1  or 
12  in  the  night,  and  it  is  after  he  goes  to 
bed  that  the  fun  begins.  Although  the 
nurses  are  good  about  not  calling  unless 
it  is  necessary,  they  may  have  inquiries 
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about  drug  orders,  or  they  have  a  wake- 
ful patient  who  demands  to  see  an  in- 
terne, or  there  is  an  urgent  call  because 
a  patient  has  taken  a  sudden  turn  for  the 
worse.  And  there  is  always  that  call  to 
"get  up" — early  the  next  morning. 
When  the  telephone  bell  rings — 
well,  no  matter  how  pleasant  a  voice 
the  pretty  young  operator  may  have  at 
other  times  in  the  day,  her  "Get  up," 
is  a  sad  sound  to  the  young  interne  in 
the  morning.  When  you  are  but 
twenty-four  or  twenty-five,  rising  early 
is  a  real  hardship,  particularly  when 
you  have  lost  so  much  sleep  the  night 
before. 

In  spite  of  the  strenuous  life,  an  in- 
terneship  at  a  good  hospital  is  eagerly 
sought.  A  senior  medical  student  is 
anxious  to  further  his  education  with 
the  varied  experience  and  training  ob- 
tainable from  this  period  of  service. 

Because  of  the  diversified  services 
offered  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  the  in- 
terne goes  through  an  unusually  well- 
balanced  and  complete  series  of 
"services"  in  his  two  years  of  apprentice- 
ship. The  training  is  more  varied  than 
at  most  comparable  hospitals.  Aside 
from  the  usual  medicine,  surgery  and 
obstetrics,  the  St.  Luke's  interne  is 
trained  in  pediatrics ;  gynecology ;  urol- 
ogy ;  anesthesia  ;  X-ray  ;  ophthalmology  ; 
nose  and  throat  surgery  ;  pathology  ;  skin 
diseases;  and  orthepedica  (diseases  of 
the  bone.)  Then  too,  some  services  have 
free  patients  who  are  the  interne's  spe- 
cial responsibility  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  attending  doctors,  a  feature  of 
training  that  is  not  always  available. 

St.  Luke's  internes  are  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  yearly  examinations,  both  writ- 
ten and  oral,  given  by  the  hospital  each 
November.  Interneships  at  this  hos- 
pital are  eagerly  sought  after  and  many 
more  young  men  compete  for  places  each 
year  than  are  finally  selected.  The  full 
quota  is  thirty-two.    At  the  present  time, 
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sixteen  young  men  are  on  duty  at  t 
hospital  and  sixteen  more  will  be  add 
in  July. 

Most  of  them  are  selected  from  the 
local  medical  schools,  Northwestern, 
Chicago,  Loyola,  and  Illinois;  but 
Michigan,  Ohio  and  Harvard  are  oc- 
casionally represented.  All  must  be 
from  schools  rated  as  "Class  A"  by  the 
American  Medical  Association.  The 
hospital's  tradition,  reputation  and  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  country's  most 
prominent  doctors  are  members  of  the 
Aledical  Staff,  make  St.  Luke's  attrac- 
tive to  the  senior  medical  students. 

So  You're  Going  to  Have  an 
Operation  —  at  St.  Luke's 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

Not  indicated  in  these  pictures  are 
many  other  services  at  St.  Luke's,  such 
as  the  new  department  for  the  treatmen 
of  mild  mental  cases.  There  is  also  th|l 
diagnostic  clinic,  which  makes  hospita 
services  and  consultation  with  the  pro- 
fessional staff  available  to  all  patients. 
Under  an  all  inclusive  rate  for  diagnos- 
tic hospital  service,  charges  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  type  of  accommodations 
selected.  A  feature  article  on  this  depart- 
ment is  planned  for  our  next  issue. 

So — if  you  are  going  to  have  an 
operation,  you  can  be  assured  of  the 
newest  and  best  in  scientific  care  at  St. 
Luke's  Hospital. 

Then  too,  the  old  idea  of  hospitals, 
with  grim  white  walls,  uncomfortable 
beds,  and  unsympathetic  attendants  is 
vanished  forever.  The  modern  institu- 
tion is  proud  of  its  colorful  ami  restful 
rooms,  the  soft  mattresses,  and  the 
harmonious  treatment  of  furnishings. 
Its  personnel  is  human  and  sympathetic, 
trained  to  show  consideration  for  the 
patient's  every  need.  In  fact,  modern 
hospitals  rival  up-to-date  hotels  for  com 
fort  and  consideration  ! 
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DR.    MERRILL 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Medical 
Staff  of  the  Hospital,  the  following  ap- 
pointments were  made:  Dr.  Chester 
Coggeshall,  appointed  to  Adjunct  Staff 
as  physician ;  Dr.  Walter  Tobin,  ap- 
pointed to  Adjunct  Staff  as  physician; 
Dr.  Henry  C.  A.  Mead,  appointed  As- 
sistant Attending  Neuro-Psychiatrist ; 
Dr.  Benjamin  Boshes,  appointed  Assist- 
ant Attending  Neuro-Psychiatrist ; 
Dr.  William  Raim,  appointed  Assistant 
Attending  Orthopedic  Surgeon. 


Dr.  Ambrose  P.  Merrill  has  been  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Superintendent  of  St. 
Luke's  Hospital  and  assumed  his  duties 
on  February  15,  1940.  Dr.  Merrill  was 
formerly  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
the  County  Hospital  at  San  Francisco, 
California.  He  will  fill  the  vacancy 
created  by  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
E.  C.  H.  Pearson  who  resigned  on 
December  15  to  accept  the  position  of 
General  Superintendent  of  Du-Val 
County  Hospital  in  Jacksonville, 
Florida. 


Dr.  Louis  E.  Schmidt,  Senior  Attend- 
ing Urologist  on  the  Medical  Staff,  has 
just  been  appointed  a  director  of   the 
^Board  of  Health  of  the  City  of  Chicago 
B>y  Mayor  Kelly.     He  served  as  Secre- 
tary of  this  Board  for  many  years. 


Dr.  George  Coleman  was  recently 
elected  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Chicago   Society   of    Medical    History. 

• 

Mr.  A.  Watson  Armour,  First  Vice- 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
recently  underwent  a  serious  operation 
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THE    POPULAR   GIFT   TABLE    AT   THE    DESSERT    BRIDGE    GIVEN    BY    THE    WOMEN  S    AUXILIARY    OF    THE 

MEDICAL    BOARD. 


at  the  Hospital,  from  which  we  are  glad 
to  say  he  is  now  completely  recovered 
and  has  left  the  Hospital. 


Mrs.  T.  P.  Grauer  and  her  commit- 
tee of  the  Women's  Auxiliary  of  the 
Medical  Board  are  busy  these  days  total- 
ing the  proceeds  of  their  recent  Dessert 
Bridge,  in  the  Nurses  Lounge  of  the 
Hospital.  Ninety-eight  tables  were  sold 
and  to  date  the  gross  profit  amounts  to 
$659.00,  from  which  $107  has  been 
deducted  to  cover  current  expenses,  leav- 
ing a  net  profit  of  $552.00  to  be  used 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Hospital. 

This  sum  plus  the  annual  dues  of 
membership  is  expended  each  year  in 
various  departments  of  the  Hospital. 
Last  year,  among  other  things,  needed 
contributions  were  made  to  the  medical 


library  and,  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Cornelia  Conger,  another  room  was 
decorated  and  refurnished  in  the  Smith 
Building. 

• 
During  his  recent  visit  to  Chicago, 
Dr.  Dafoe,  world-famous  for  bringing 
the  quintuplets  into  the  world,  visited 
the  Maternity  Ward  of  St.  Luke's. 

• 
A  new  class  of  42  students  entered 
the  School  of  Nursing  on  March  1, 
1^40.  Miss  Madeleine  McConnell, 
Director  of  the  School  of  Nursing, 
personally  interviews  each  candidate 
before  her  acceptance  by  the  school  is 
considered.  These  young  women  are 
carefully  selected  with  special  emphasis 
on  general  background,  scholastic  rating 
in  high  or  advanced  schools  and  adapta- 
bility for  nursing:. 
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\  Since  1925  each  graduate  of  St. 
Xuke's  Hospital  School  of  Nursing  has 
had  a  "Going-Out"  Service.  On  the 
day  that  her  three  years'  training  period 
is  completed  the  student  for  the  first 
time  dons  her  white  or  graduate  uni- 
form and  goes  to  Chapel  for  her  spe- 
cial service.  Members  of  her  family 
and  friends,  with  school  and  classmates, 
and  faculty  members  are  present.  Rev- 
erend William  Turton  Travis,  Rector 
of  Grace  Church,  conducts  the  services. 
Mingled  with  the  air  of  expectation  and 
gladness  is,  also,  one  of  sadness ;  happy 
as  she  is  to  have  successfully  completed 
her  nursing  education  and  to  be  enter- 
ing the  professional  field,  the  young 
graduate  is  leaving  behind  her  three 
years  of  pleasant  association.  On 
February  28th,  at  7:30  P.M.  in  Grace 
Church,  the  following  nurses  gathered 
for  their  "Going  Out"  Service:  Anna 
Tapping,  Marye  Woituk,  Anna  Lipin- 
ki,  Alice  Louise  Johnson,  Mary  Freesh, 
Helen  Curry  and  Theodora  Larson ; 
and  on  March  13,  1940,  Rose  Bardow- 
sky,  Ruanne  Heald,  Hazel  Woods, 
Martha  Abramite,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Harper  and  Ruth  Uebler  will  have 
theirs. 

• 
St.  Luke's  Staff  members  hold 
monthly  meetings  to  which  private  duty 
nurses  are  invited.  For  the  past  year, 
various  demonstration  of  equipment  and 
procedures  are  given  and  discussed  at 
each  meeting.  Dr.  Grant  Laing  was 
the  guest  speaker  at  the  March  first 
meeting,  and  on  April  first,  Miss  Nellie 
X.  Hawkinson,  Professor  of  Nursing 
Education  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  Dr.  E.  C.  Coggeshall  will  address 
this  group. 

• 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Chicago 
^Gynecological  Society  and  the  gyne- 
cological staff  of  the  Hospital,  a  clinic 


was  held  at  St.  Luke's  on  February  15, 
attended  by  50  doctors,  representing 
the  entire  country. 

* 
Forty  members  of  the  Class  of  1942B 
were  "capped"  the  afternoon  of  Febru- 
ary 21,  1940.  This  traditional  cere- 
mony signifies  that  4  months  of  prelim- 
inary work  in  theory  and  practice  has 
been  successfully  completed.  When  the 
young  student  receives  the  school  cap, 
she  is  formally  accepted  as  a  clinical 
student  in  the  school.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Chapel  services,  the  group, 
with  their  friends,  dispersed  to  the  rec- 
reation rooms  on  Main  12  for  tea.  They 
were  received  by  members  of  the 
Woman's  Board  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital, 
including  Mrs.  John  W.  Gary,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board,  Mrs.  Chauncey  B. 
Borland  and  Mrs.  Walter  B.  Smith. 
Pouring  tea  were  Mrs.  W.  E.  Ryerson 
and  Mrs.  George  S.  Ebbert. 

THE    "CAPPING''   SERVICE   IN   THE   CHAPEL  OF  THE 
GRACE   EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  ON   FEBRUARY  21. 
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Diagnostic  Clinic  on  Parade 


BY     MARY     IDELLE     EWING 


(One  of  the  newest  departments  of  St.  Luke's  is  described  by  Miss 
Ewing,  its  secretary) 
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''SE  come   to  get   enlightment   'bout 
hospitalment." 

"My  dear,  if  they  should  sell  a 
dress  to  anyone  else  that  cost  more  than 
mine,  I  would  be  simply  crushed — sim- 
ply crushed!" 

"My  father  earned  $2.00  a  day,  there 
were  15  children  and,"  with  a  detectable 
note  of  plride  the  patient  continued, 
"seven  of  us  lived." 

"It  isn't  my  headache  that  bothers  me 
so  much,  madam,  as  it  is  the  snakes  I 
see  when  I  stoop  over." 

Who  are  these  people?  They  are  a 
few  out  of  many  who  have  entered  the 
Diagnostic  Clinic  to  discover  the  nature 
and  causes  of  their  "miseries,"  pains,  or 
symptoms. 

And  what  is  the  Diagnostic  Clinic? 

In  April,  1939— the  Medical  Staff  of 
St.  Luke's  Hospital  decided  to  estab- 
lish a  Diagnostic  Clinic,  with  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  99.9%  of  the  active 
attending  staff.  A  committee  of  five, 
representative  of  Medicine,  Surgery, 
Urology,  Gynecology,  and  Ear,  Nose 
and  Throat,  was  elected  as  an  executive 
and  advisory  group.  Interpretations  of 
the  existing  Articles  of  Organization, 
employment  and  supervision  of  a  secre- 
tary, and  formulation  of  amendments 
are  some  of  the  activities  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  objectives  of  this  organization 
best  describe  it.     They  are: 


1 )  to  meet  the  request  of  a  certain 
class  of  patients  who  desire  clinic  type 
of  service; 

2)  to  extend  the  hospital  facilities  to 
a  greater  number  of  people ; 

3)  to  bring  the  medical  skill  of  the 
associated  staff  members  to  a  larger 
group ; 

4)  to  relieve  the  doctor-patient  rela- 
tionship of  a  multiplicity  of  charges; 

5)  to  limit  the  work  strictly  to  the 
making  of  a  diagnosis. 

How  have  these  been  achieved  ? 

For  one,  a  reorganization  took  place 
by  a  change,  strangely  enough  in  nothing 
other  than  ideology  and  the  employment 
of  a  business  secretary  trained  in  social 
sciences  and  economics.  The  office  of 
the  Diagnostic  Clinic  acts  as  a  coordinat- 
ing center  of  hospital  and  professional 
services. 

But — don't  let  the  simplicity  of  the 
change  confuse  you  as  to  its  extensive- 
ness.  The  arrangements  for  medical 
appointments,  interviews  with  patients 
in  regard  to  costs  and  kinds  of  accom- 
modations, interviews  as  to  their  ability 
or  inability  to  meet  average  professional 
fees,  the  placement  of  reservations,  the 
answering  of  correspondence,  the  ab- 
stracting of  patients'  case  records  to  be 
sent  to  the  referring  physicians,  etc.,  all 
activities  of  the  secretary,  suggest  the 
need  of  a  central  bureau  specialized  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  particular  type  of 
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patient — in  this  case,  a  diagnostic  prob- 
lem. 

Secondly,  on  September  1,  1939,  an 
All-inclusive  Hospital  Rate  for  Diag- 
nostic Clinic  patients  became  effective. 
The  rate  includes  charges  for  bed,  board, 
laboratory,  x-ray,  and  regular  nursing 
care.  Previous  to  the  establishment  of 
the  rate,  a  ward  patient's  hospital  costs 
ranged  from  $11  to  $150,  depending 
on  the  course  of  the  diagnosis.  Now  the 
patient  may  know  his  hospital  expenses 
before  entering,  since  an  average  rate 
has  been  calculated  for  each  type  of 
accommodations — ward,  semi-private, 
and  private. 

Should  you  prefer  company,  and 
maybe  feel  up  to  a  pinochle  game  be- 
tween tests,  you  had  best  go  into  the 
ward.  Or,  preferring  a  20'  by  19' 
room  with  bath,  pastel  walls,  flowered 
prints,  and  blond  woodwork,  you  may 
be  alone  and  like  it  for  three  or  four 
times  the  rate  for  ward  service. 

All  rates  are  estimated  on  a  four  day 
period.  Naturally,  when  your  stay  ter- 
minates before  the  lapse  of  four  days, 
so  does  you  hospital  bill  remain  corre- 
spondingly less. 

"Poor  me,"  you  are  thinking,  "I'm 
not  gregarious  ;  I  don't  need  a  20'  by  19' 
room,  and  if  I  did,  I  couldn't  afford  it." 
Quell  your  qualms,  semi-private  and 
private  rooms  are  available  at  medium 
prices.  For  contrary  to  popular  con- 
cept, and  in  keeping  with  the  objectives 
of  extending  hospital  and  professional 
services  to  a  larger  group,  the  Diagnostic 
Clinic  is  as  equally  constituted  for 
patients  of  modest  means  as  for  those 
with  more  generous  incomes. 

Thirdly,  professional  fees,  compatible 
with  the  patient's  means,  are  determined 
by  the  secretary  on  the  sliding-scale  prin- 
ciple ;  and  regardless  of  the  number  of 
consultants,  the  patient  receives  one  bill 
for  doctors'  services. 

"But,"  you  say,  "how,  might  I  ask, 


A  PATIENT  MAY  BE  REFERRED  TO  THE  DIAGNOSTIC 
CLINIC  BY  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  STAFF  OF  ST.  LUKE'S 
OR  AN  OUTSIDE  DOCTOR  TO  BE  UNDER  THE  MAN- 
AGEMENT OF  ONE  OF  THE  REGULAR  STAFF  MEM- 
BERS. 

do  you  'determine'?  What  system  do 
you  use?" 

Answer:  no  system.  Humans  and 
their  affairs  fail  in  constancy.  Each 
family  represents  a  separate  equation 
differing  in  design  from  the  rigidity  of 
a  system.  So  in  each  case  an  accumula- 
tion of  factors  indicates  more  accurately 
what  would  represent  a  fair  fee  to  the 
patient. 

For  example,  important  factors  are: 
size  of  the  family ;  ages  of  the  parents — 
is  the  breadwinner  at  the  peak  of  his 
earning  power  or  no;  ages  of  the  chil- 
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THE    PATIENT    IS    INTERVIEWED    BY    MISS    EWING, 

AND   A    FAIR   FEE    IS  DETERMINED   FOR   EACH   CASE, 

BASED    ON    INDIVIDUAL    CIRCUMSTANCES. 
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AFTER    COMPLETION    OF    THE    DIAGNOSIS,    AN    AB- 
STRACT    OF     THE     CASE      IS     FORWARDED     TO     THE 
REFERRING  PHYSICIAN. 
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dren — do  the  expenses  lie  ahead,  or  will 
the  children  shortly  start  to  care  for 
themselves  and  contribute  to  the  family 
budget ;  are  there  other  dependents ;  do 
outstanding  debts  increase  the  financial 
burden ;  does  the  diagnosis  indicate  there 
will  be  unusual  sickness  expenditures ;  is 
the  patient  the  source  of  income,  etc. 
Then  again,  circumstances  may  be  such 
that  no  further  information  is  necessary. 

The  cooperativeness  of  the  patients 
remains  a  continual  source  of  pleasure. 
They  seem  to  recognize  our  sincerity 
and  the  confidential  regard  we  hold 
toward  any  information. 

How  does  the  patient  enter  the  Diag- 
nostic Clinic?  He  may  be  sent  in  by  a 
staff  member.  Should  he  not  be  ac- 
quainted with  our  staff,  he  is  referred 
by  the  secretary  to  an  attending  member 
of  the  Medicine  Section.  Or  he  may  be 
sent  in  by  an  outside  doctor  to  be  under 
the  management  of  one  of  our  regular 
staff  members,  in  which  instance  an 
abstract  of  the  case  is  forwarded  to  the 
referring  physician. 

What  is  the  relationship  between  the 
Diagnostic  Clinic  patient  and  the  at- 
tending physician?  During  the  pa- 
tient's hospital  stay,  it  is  always  the  duty 
of  the  member  physician  under  whom 
the  patient  is  admitted  to  be  fully  re- 
sponsible for  the  patient's  welfare,  to 
see  that  the  x-rays  and  laboratory  tests 
suggested  by  the  nature  of  the  case  are 
ordered,  to  see  that  the  proper  consult- 
ant doctors  are  called,  and  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  diagnostic  period  to  corre- 
late, for  the  patient,  the  end  results  of 
all  reports. 

In  summary,  a  centralization,  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  All-inclusive  Hos- 
pital Rate,  and  the  charging  of  a  single 
medical  fee  compatible  with  the  patient's 
means,  represent  our  endeavor  to  extend 
the  hospital  facilities  and  physicians' 
services  to  a  greater  number  of  people 
in  Chicago. 


St.  Luke's  Prizes 

Old  Record  Book 

THE  oldest  hospital  records  in  the 
Middle  West  are  the  pride  of  the 
St.  Luke's  record  room,  which  is 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Lillian 
Erickson. 

Now  yellowed  and  worn  by  the  years, 
the  records  are  contained  in  a  cloth 
bound  book  about  two  feet  square.  The 
first  entries  are  more  than  seventy-five 
years  old.  They  are  dated  1864,  the 
year  the  Hospital  was  founded. 

A  vivid  contrast  to  modern  typing  and 
filing  systems,  the  records  are  in  deli- 
cate old-fashioned  handwriting,  typical 
of  that  time.  The  last  page  of  the  book 
contains  a  list  of  instruments  owned 
by  the  Hospital  in  1869.  The  few 
items  on  this  list  differ  widely  from  the 
elaborate  equipment  now  in  use  at  St. 
Luke's. 

Modern  physicians  and  surgeons  can 
find  much  of  interest  in  the  descriptions 
of  cases  and  the  treatments  which  were 
recommended  seventy-five  years  ago. 

Attached  to  an  entry  in  1881  is  a 
newspaper  clipping  describing  that  case. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  young  girl  who  had 
fourteen  operations  in  order  to  graft 
skin  on  her  cheek,  after  an  overdose  of 
calomel  had  destroyed  part  of  the  skin 
on  her  face.  The  style  of  writing  in  the 
clipping  is  an  interesting  example  of 
the  type  of  journalistic  reporting  of 
that  period. 

Although  some  older  records  are  in 
existence  in  eastern  hospitals,  the  St. 
Luke's  book  is  the  oldest  which  has  been 
located  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Miss 
Erickson  and  her  staff  value  the  records 
and  find  much  of  contrast  to  their 
present  modern  system  of  metal  filing 
cabinets  and  carefully  marked  indi- 
vidual records  for  each  patient  in  the 
Hospital. 
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Behind  the  Scenes  — 

at  St.  Luke's 

THESE  illustrations  of  some  more 
of  our  workers  behind  the  scenes 
continue  the  pictorial  series  which 
commenced  in  our  last  issue.  These 
industrious,  smiling  men  are  a  part  of 
the  constant  maintenance  activities 
which  are  necessary  to  live  up  to  the 
high  standards  of  the  modern  hospital. 
The  engine  and  boiler  room  at  St. 
Luke's  is  impressive  enough  to  do  credit 
to  a  steamship ;  there  is  even  equipment 
to  generate  our  own  electricity!  A 
more  detailed  description  of  this  de- 
partment of  the  Hospital  will  be  pub- 
lished in  a  future  issue. 


MICHAEL    DREBENA,    CARPENTER,     AT    WORK    IN 
THE  CARPENTER  SHOP. 


EARL    MORGAN,    CHIEF   ENGINEER,    INSPECTS  THE 
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OLAUS   ELDHOLM,    PAINTER,    AT   WORK   ON    PART 

OF  THE   CONSTANT   MAINTENANCE   PROGRAM    IN 

THE  HOSPITAL. 


FRANK      SECHEN,      CARPENTER, 
WHEEL   CHAIR. 


REPAIRING 


The  fresh  cleanliness  which  is  typical 
of  a  hospital  represents  an  enormous 
amount  of  time  and  work — to  say  noth- 
ing of  paint !  St.  Luke's  uses  an  average 
of  almost  1,000  gallons  of  paint  in  a 
year. 

The  carpenter  shop  is  prepared  to 
handle  all  types  of  repair  jobs  and  minor 
construction  work.  Hammers,  lathes, 
and  wrenches  are  a  part  of  hospital 
equipment — although  not  used  on  the 
patients! 

The  men  pictured  here  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  organization  and  although 
they  do  not  appear  with  white  coats 
and  a  thermometer  in  hand,  they  are 
important  for  the  patients'  comfort  and 
welfare. 


X-Ray  Grows  Increasingly  Important 
in  Diagnosis 


BY    DR.    X 

A  Member  of  the  Staff 


(This  is  the  second  in  the  series  of  articles  contributed  by  a  member 
of  the  staff  on  the  importance  of  X-ray  in  the  modern  hospital.) 


IT  is  difficult  to  enumerate,  in  such  a 
short  space,  all  of  the  diseases  in 
which  the  radiologist  can  be  of  great 
aid  to  his  colleagues  and  their  patients. 

The  rapid  strides  in  general  diagnosis 
have  led  to  greater  and  greater  demands 
on  the  X-Ray  Department  of  the 
modern  hospital.  At  the  present  time, 
there  is  hardly  a  branch  of  medicine 
which  does  not  call  on  this  department 
for  aid.  The  importance  of  the 
X-Ray  Department  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  enters  into  all  other  branches 
of  medicine  is  conclusively  demonstrated 
at  all  medical  meetings,  especially  the 
scientific  exhibit  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association,  where  x-ray  demon- 
strations consume  much  space  and  depict 
diseases  of  many  parts  of  the  body. 

One  of  the  most  important  diagnostic 
functions  of  the  department  is  the  identi- 
fication of  ulcers,  cancers,  colitis,  ileitis, 
and  functional  disturbances  of  the 
gastro-intestinal  tract,  including  the  gall 
bladder. 

There  are  two  different  methods  for 
examining  the  gastro-intestinal  tract — 
fluoroscopic  and  radiographic.  Equip- 
ment for  serial  films,  while  the  patient 
is  being  fluoroscoped,  is  essential  when 
doing  all  types  of  gastro-intestinal  ex- 
aminations. 

The  patient's  chest  and  heart  can  also 
be  examined  with  the  fluoroscope.  The 
heart  can  be  seen  and  its  beats  closely 


observed.  The  breathing  of  the  patient 
can  be  studied  and  the  movements  of 
the  diaphragm  observed.  The  size  and 
shape  of  the  heart  and  also  its  move- 
ments are  important  factors  and  changes 
in  the  lungs,  such  as  pneumonia,  tuber- 
culosis, bronchitis,  tumors,  etc.,  can  be 
identified  by  either  the  fluoroscope  or 
the  x-ray  film. 

The  mouth,  esophagus,  stomach  and 
intestines  can  be  examined  when  the  pa- 
tient drinks  a  solution  which  contains 
some  opaque  substance,  usually  barium. 
The  act  of  swallowing  can  be  carefully 
observed  and  studied.  Any  changes  in 
the  walls,  lining,  contour  and  position 
are  often  due  to  disease. 

A  careful  x-ray  examination  of  the 
esophagus,  stomach  and  bowel  usually 
requires  three  days,  that  is,  the  patient 
is  observed  at  intervals  during  a  three- 
day  period.  The  gastro-intestinal  tract 
is  made  visible  by  barium  sulphate.  The 
patient  is  examined  fluoroscopically 
while  drinking  the  barium.  The  act  of 
swallowing  is  studied  and  the  esophagus 
carefully  scrutinized. 

The  common  diseases  encountered  are 
diverticula,  sacs — which  are  usually  con- 
genital and  extend  out  beyond  the  wall ; 
strictures,  chemical  or  inflammatory ; 
spasm;  cancer;  varicosities;  ulcers; 
sideropenic  dysphazia  and  congenital 
short  esophagus.  The  barium  passes 
from   the  esophagus   into   the  stomach. 
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While  it  enters  the  stomach,  the  lining 
is  carefully  examined  for  small  ulcers, 
cancers,  or  gastritis.  Any  change  in  the 
contour  or  the  lining  of  the  stomach 
must  be  looked  at  with  suspicion.  Early 
diagnosis  of  lesions  is  imperative,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  cancer,  if  a  cure  is  to 
be  obtained. 

The  much  talked  of  upside-down 
stomach  is  identified  by  means  of  the 
barium  examination.  This  condition  is 
present  in  different  degrees  and  is  not 
uncommon.  It  is  usually  described  as 
"diaphragmatic  hernia."  The  condi- 
tion is  present  from  birth  and  many  pa- 
tients have  few  if  any  symptoms.  In 
such  cases,  a  part  of  the  stomach  is  lo- 
cated in  the  chest  and  the  severity  of 
the  symptoms  usually  depends  on  how 


much  of  the  stomach  is  above  the  dia- 
phragm. 

Other  conditions  found  in  the  gastro- 
intestinal tract  are  duodenal  ulcer — 
which  is  quite  common — cancer  of  the 
small  bowel,  and  tuberculosis.  Inflam- 
matory conditions,  such  as  occur  in  the 
terminal  part  of  the  small  bowel  are  also 
found. 

To  rule  out  conditions  in  the  small 
bowel,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  pa- 
tient every  hour  for  eight  hours.  Malig- 
nant conditions  in  the  small  bowel  are 
not  common,  disturbances  are  usually 
inflammatory  or  due  to  dietary  defi- 
ciencies. 

The  large  bowel  or  colon  can  be  ex- 
amined either  by  giving  the  barium  by 
mouth  or  bv  means  of  an  enema.     The 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  MODERN   TYPES  OF  X-RAY  EQUIPMENT  AT  ST.    LUKES,  WHICH   CAN    BE   USED  FOR 
X-RAY  THERAPY  AS  WELL  AS  MAKING  X-RAY  FILMS. 
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A   SLIGHT  SHADOW,   BROUGHT  OUT  ON    AN    X-RAY  PLATE,   WILL  TELL    PERTINENT   FACTS  IN    REGARD 

TO   THE    PATIENTS   CONDITION. 


solution  used  in  the  enema  can  be  of 
water  or  buttermilk,  containing  barium. 
The  colon,  which  is  usually  about  four 
feet  long,  extends  from  the  right  lower 
abdomen  under  the  ribs,  across  the  ab- 
domen to  the  left  rib  margin  and  down- 
wards to  the  rectum.  The  common 
conditions  which  can  be  identified  by  a 
careful  x-ray  examination  are:  colitis, 
spastic  or  ulcerative ;  irritable  bowel  ; 
diverticula;  tuberculosis;  adhesions; 
masses  pressing  on  the  colon;  cancer; 
granuloma;   etc. 

In  examining  the  gall  bladder,  a  dye 
is  given  the  patient  cither  by  mouth  or 
in  the  vein.  Fourteen  hours  later,  the 
gall  bladder  is  x-rayed.  A  normal  gall 
bladder  will  contain  the  dye  and  cast  a 
homogeneous  shadow  on  the  x-ray  film. 


Further  examinations  are  made  at  in- 
tervals to  determine  the  contracting 
power  of  the  gall  bladder  and  its  ability 
to  empty.  The  normal  gall  bladder  is 
homogeneous,  contracts  and  is  empty 
two  hours  after  a  fatty  meal  has  been 
eaten. 

Stones  and  tumors  cause  a  mottling 
of  the  shadow.  Stones  are  usually 
multiple  and  tumors  single.  A  non- 
functional gall  bladder  does  not  contain 
any  of  the  dye  fourteen  hours  after  it 
is  taken  either  by  mouth  or  intrave- 
nously. Gall  bladder  films  must  be  made 
with  very  short  exposures  to  eliminate 
motion.  Any  movement  will  often  ob- 
scure the  shadow  on  the  x-ray  film  and 
lead  to  erroneous  diagnosis. 

Neurological    examinations    also    re- 
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quire  a  special  room  and  accessories 
which  can  be  used  either  in  the  upright 
or  recumbent  position.  By  injecting  air 
into  the  spinal  canal  or  into  the  ven- 
tricles of  the  brain,  many  tumors  be- 
come visible  on  the  x-ray  films.  Tumors, 
adhesions,  and  cysts  of  the  spinal  cord 
are  often  identified  through  the  injec- 
tion of  air  or  iodized  oil  into  the  spinal 
canal.  The  air  casts  a  dark  shadow  on 
the  x-ray  film,  and  the  oil  a  white 
shadow. 


The  high  percentage  of  accuracy  in 
x-ray  diagnosis  shown  in  the  statistics  of 
our  larger  clinics,  checked  by  operation 
and  autopsy,  conclusively  demonstrates 
the  accuracy  of  the  method.  The  most 
important  point  to  emphasize  is  the  ne- 
cessity of  visiting  a  physician  early  in  a 
disease — many  cases  which  are  fatal 
could  have  been  cured  through  early  and 
accurate  diagnosis.  Delay  in  promptly 
applying  curative  measures  accounts  for 
many  needless  fatalities. 


THE  RESULTS  OF  THE   X-RAY   ARE   DICTATED   FOR   USE   IN    ACCURATELY   DIAGNOSING  THE    PATIENT  S 

CONDITION. 


The  Fascination  of  Hospital  Life 


BY     KENNETH     HORAN 


(This  is  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  articles  generously  donated  by  outside 
Chicago  writers  to  add  variety  to  our  reading  material.  Margaret 
Ayer  Barnes,  Howard  Vincent  O'Brien  and  Adeline  Fitzgerald  have 
been  previous  contributors.) 


MY  attention  has  been  particu- 
larly directed  to  hospitals  in  the 
last  two  years,  during  which 
time  I  have  been  writing  my  new  book, 
"Night  Bell,"  whose  scene  is  laid  in  a 
great  city  hospital. 

The  plot  is  imaginary  and  has  no 
basis  in  fact,  but  I  have  described  the 
hospital  as  accurately  as  possible.  There 
is  a  particular  rhythm  of  life  in  such  a 
place,  the  rhythm  that  comes  from  a 
group  of  people  all  working  according 
to  schedule  for  the  good  of  a  common 
cause.  This  is  something  that  you  feel 
at  once  when  you  stay  in  a  hospital,  and 
often  it  makes  the  hospital  seem  like 
a  welcome  rest  from  the  world,  a  haven, 
an  escape,  a  retreat  from  the  business 
of  active  life.  This  gives  a  patient  a 
fresh  point  of  view  so  that  when  he  re- 
turns to  the  world,  it  seems  new. 

This  spirit  is  what  I  have  tried  to 
catch  and  put  on  paper  in  "Night  Hell." 
I  received  permission  from  the  superin- 
tendent of  a  great  city  hospital  to  stay 
for  ;i  few  days  as  a  guest  in  a  ward  in 
order  to  familiarize  myself  with  the  at- 
mosphere. 

There  1  listened  and  watched.    There 


were  hurried  footsteps;  there  was  a  soft 
thud  of  the  elevator;  the  sound,  too,  of 
the  emergency  door  as  it  opened  and 
closed ;  the  night  bells,  the  hundred  and 
one  sounds  and  sights  that  make  a  hos- 
pital a  teeming  active  place.  I  tried  to 
absorb  the  rhythms  of  life  that  passed 
before  me,  a  life  that  was  constantly 
changing  and  yet  was  concentrated  on 
one  object,  and  that  object  was  the  re- 
covery of  the  patient.  I  visited  operat- 
ing rooms,  and  nurseries  and  wards,  and 
the  great  kitchens  and  laundries,  and  I 
met  many  doctors  and  nurses. 

And  my  admiration  for  the  men  and 
women  who  dedicate  their  lives  to  help- 
ing humanity  knows  no  bounds. 

St.  Luke's  is  a  hospital  like  "The 
Good  Samaritan,"  which  is  the  imagi- 
nary hospital  I  describe  in  my  book.  It 
is  built  on  the  solid  rock  of  good  deeds, 
and  the  skill  and  efficiency  of  great  men 
and  women.  It  stands  for  the  salvation 
of  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body,  a  monu- 
ment to  the  finest  aspirations  of  man- 
kind. 

I  wish  T  might  take  part  in  its  great 
work  and  the  high  type  of  social  service 
which  it  represents. 


Around  the  Hospital 
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In  the  series  of  radio  broadcasts 
sponsored  by  the  Educational  Com- 
mittee of  the  Illinois  State  Medical 
Society,  Dr.  John  L.  Lindquist,  as- 
sistant attending  surgeon,  spoke  on 
March  28.  His  subject  was  "Some 
Common  Tumors." 


Dr.  George  H.  Coleman,  Treasurer 
of  the  Medical  Staff,  was  a  featured 
speaker  at  the  public  lecture  sponsored 
by  the  Chicago  Medical  Society  at  the 
Chicago  Women's  Club  on  April  3. 
His  subject  was  "Infectious  Diseases 
and  Their  Relation  to  Chronic  Dis- 
eases." 


MEMBERS    OF    THE    NURSING    STAFF    IN    COSTUME, 

PART  OF  THE  ENTERTAINMENT  FOR  THE   ALUMNI 

ASSOCIATION   MEETING. 


The  St.  Luke's  Alumni  Association 
entertained  the  Michael  Reese  Alumni 
and  members  of  the  St.  Luke's  nursing 
staff  on  Tuesday  evening,  March  19,  at 
the  Hospital.  The  program  was  in 
charge  of  Mrs.  Minna  Schmidt,  cos- 
tumer  and  lecturer.  Twelve  of  the 
tragic  queens  of  history  were  portrayed 
in  costume  by  various  members  of  the 
nursing  staff.  A  short  resume  of  their 
lives  was  given  by  Mrs.  Schmidt.  Re- 
freshments were  served  later. 


Miss  Edith  Erickson,  head  nurse  on 
Main-6,  men's  floor,  has  gone  to  Cali- 
fornia to  live.  Miss  Helen  Wallace  has 
replaced  her  on  this  floor. 


The  Institute  for  Offices  of  the  First 
District  Illinois  State  Nurses  Associa- 
tion held  a  meeting  and  luncheon  at  the 
Hospital  in  March. 
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FATHER   TRAVIS   PRESIDES    AT   ALL  OF  THE    "GOING   OUT  '    SERVICES   FOR   THE    NURSES  OF   ST.    LUKE'S. 


"Going  Out"  Services  were  held  in 
Grace  Church  at  7 :30  p.m.,  April  3, 
for  the  following  nurses:  Virginia  Bug- 
bee,  Marie  Edson,  Nelda  West,  and 
Jean  Cahill. 


Miss  Joan  McArthur,  daughter  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Selim  W.  McArthur  and 
director  of  the  Photographic  Depart- 
ment of  St.  Luke's,  was  married  on 
March  29  at  St.  Chrysostom's  to  Mr. 
Jack  Whiting.  Upon  their  return  to 
Chicago,  Mrs.  Whiting  will  continue 
her  work  in  the  Photographic  Depart- 
ment of  the   Hospital. 


Grace  Church  was  beautifully  deco- 
rated for  Easter,  and  the  services  were 
well  attended.  The  Easter  breakfast, 
given  in  the  Parish  house  by  Father 
Travis  after  the  8 :00  o'clock  service, 
has  become  an  annual  event  at  St.  Luke's 
and  one  which  is  greatly  enjoyed. 


The  many  friends  of  Miss  Carrie 
Woods,  former  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent of  Nurses  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital, 
and  at  present  Superintendent  of 
Nurses,  City  Hospital,  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  she 
is  making  a  splendid  recovery  from  a 
serious  illness. 
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The  following  speakers  have  lectured 
to  the  class  in  Public  Health  Nursing: 
Miss  Maude  Carson,  Supervisor  of 
Nurses  in  the  State  Division  of  Child 
Welfare  and  Public  Health  Nursing 
in  the  State  Department  of  Health; 
Miss  Mary  Dunlap,  Instructor  of  Pub- 
lic Health  Nursing  at  the  University 
of  Chicago ;  Miss  Harriet  Fulmer,  who 
is  in  charge  of  Cook  County  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health;  and  Miss 
Audrey  Hayden,  Director  of  the  Illinois 
Society  for  Prevention  of  Blindness. 
* 

In  the  current  issue  of  the  Chicago 
Medical  Society  Bulletin,  members  of 
the  Staff  of  St.  Luke's  are  well  repre- 
sented :  Dr.  William  J.  Baker,  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Chicago  Urological  Society ; 
Dr.  Walter  H.  Theobald  as  secretary 
of    the    Chicago    Laryngological     and 


Otological  Society;  and   Dr.   Clarence 
F.  G.  Brown  as  secretary  of  the  Chi- 
cago Society  of  Internal  Medicine. 
* 

If  you  have  any  news  notes  of  in- 
terest to  the  readers  of  St.  Luke's  News, 
won't  you  forward  them  to  the  editor? 
The  News  is  a  means  of  communica- 
tion between  those  whose  work  is  within 
the  walls  of  the  Hospital  and  its  friends 
on  the  outside.  St.  Luke's  has  many 
interesting  stories  to  tell,  and  we  hope 
to  publish  them  as  we  go  along,  but  you 
can  help  us  by  cooperating  in  telling  our 
story  to  our  readers.  If  you  know  of 
meetings,  new  developments,  long  serv- 
ice anniversaries,  promotions,  transfers, 
etc.,  we  should  like  to  publish  these 
short  items.  Help  us  to  make  this  your 
magazine — and  increase  the  good  will 
among  the  friends  of  St.  Luke's. 


MANY   FRIENDS   AND   RELATIVES   ATTEND  THE      GOING   OUT      SERVICES    IN    GRACE    CHURCH. 
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The  Silent  Doctor: 
The  Medical  Library 


BY     YOLANDA     SI  Ml  Z 

Medical   Librarian 


(The  nature  of  this  article  forbidding,  all  donors  could  not  be  men- 
tioned by  name.  Their  contribution  is  none  the  less  appreciated  and 
necessary  to  the  success  of  the  Library.  Acknowledgment  hereby  is 
expressed  to  them.) 


SOME  mornings,  when  the  sun  may 
be  streaming  in  against  a  cold  gray 
light  broken  into  shafts  and  bars 
by  the  Venetian  blinds,  donated  by  the 
Women's  Auxiliary,  the  Library  may 
be  silent.  In  the  rocker  before  the  north 
window  one  of  the  obstetricians. may  be 
dozing,  a  volume  of  Curtis'  Obstetrics 
and  Gynecology  opened  on  his  knees. 
Before  going  into  the  study  room,  he 
may  have  asked  that  he  be  wakened  at 
10:45! 

Sometimes  the  chair  may  be  occupied 
by  the  tired  physician  who  had  been 
roused  from  slumber  during  the  night 
to  remove  a  swallowed  foreign  object 
from  some  patient's  esophagus.  His 
efforts  to  read  the  current  journals, 
though  sincere,  fail. 

Or  in  one  of  the  six  Bank  of  England 
chairs,  donated  by  the  Women's  Auxil- 
iary with  two  table  lamps,  may  be  a 
young  gynecologist  who,  with  feet  on 
the  table,  busily  reads  his  references. 
From  time  to  time,  his  impatient  grunt 
will  signify  disapproval  of  an  article. 
The  venerable  orthopedist,  two  seats 
away  from  him,  will  raise  his  eyebrows 
a  moment,  then  continue  reading. 

I  n  the  meantime,  two  timid,  wide- 
eyed  nurses  will  walk  in,  stop  in  the 
middle  of  the  anteroom,  gaze  about  in 
bewilderment,  then  turn  toward  the 
shelves,  anv  shelves,  and  scan  the  books 


in  haphazard  manner.  When  asked 
whether  they  are  looking  for  references 
on  therapy,  for  example,  they  will  nod 
assent  in  surprise.  But  after  all,  they 
will  be  but  tw7o  of  over  a  score  of  nurses 
requesting  the  same  material  during 
that  week. 

Persons  entering  the  Library  may,  at 
times,  encounter  a  physician  or  intern 
in  the  midst  of  a  talk.     He  is  rehearsing/fl 
He  is  trying  out  the  effect  of  the  papd 
he  is  to  read  soon  at  a  medical  society 
meeting.    The  librarian  is  the  gauge. 

Sometimes  unusual  quiet  may  prevail. 
Then,  suddenly,  a  reader  may  slam  his 
book  shut  and  approach  the  desk.  He 
will  make  dry,  caustic  remarks  on  the 
merits  of  the  article  or  the  writer,  then 
begin  to  dissect  the  material  critically, 
minutely,  enumerating  the  errors  and  in- 
complete nature  of  the  study.  Thus, 
often,  future  articles  are  conceived.  And 
the  librarian  becomes  busy  for  a  few 
days  thereafter,  culling  references  on 
the  subject  for  the  iconoclast  from  the 
indices.  While  he  may  have  been  utter- 
ing his  criticisms,  another  member  of 
the  same  branch  of  medicine  may  have 
walked  in  and,  hearing  the  diatribe  of 
his  colleague,  paused  to  listen.  He  may 
even  answer  the  argument.  An  open 
forum  then  results  which  may  last  for  a 
few  minutes  or  an  hour.  In  the  mids^^^ 
of    the    discussion,    one    will    ask    for    <\ 
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•syolume,  then  the  other  will  ask  for  a 
contradictory  reference ;  and  the  two 
will  lock  horns.  Such  exchanges  of 
ideas  may  and  sometimes  do  disturb 
other  persons  in  the  Library,  but  there 
is  too  much  to  say  in  its  favor  to  erect 
an  obstacle  against  it.  Yet  those  who 
are  trying  to  concentrate  on  their  read- 
ing cannot  be  ignored. 

The  need  for  an  adequate  lounge  ad- 
joining and  a  part  of  the  Library  is  un- 
deniable. It  would  be  a  common  meet- 
ing place  for  physicians,  it  would  prompt 
more  spontaneous  reading,  and  it  would 
provide  a  satisfactory  remedy  for  situa- 
tions such  as  described.  Often  the  doc- 
tor has  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  free. 
He  is  too  fatigued  to  be  coaxed  to  one 
of  the  wooden  chairs  we  now  have.  He 
would  like  to  read — but  in  a  place  where 
he  could  slump  into  a  comfortable  chair 
or  sofa  and  finish  his  cigar  or  cigarette. 

•["his  opinion,  frequently  expressed  by 
nnumerable  staff  members,  is  not  a 
momentary  whim,  its  possibilities  are 
endless. 

An  important  task  of  the  librarian  is 
to  teach  nurses  and  the  majority  of  in- 
terns how  to  use  a  library  to  greatest 
advantage.  A  key  article  or  pertinent 
material  for  a  proposed  problem  of  re- 
search sometimes  may  mean  the  com- 
plete revision  of  an  experiment  or 
theory.  An  original  article  on  a  sub- 
ject or  experiment  may  convince  a 
physician,  as  nothing  else  will,  that  the 
results  or  theory  he  but  recently  evolved 
were  not,  after  all,  his  original  findings. 
Should  he  then  publish  his  report,  he 
will  be  spared  the  embarrassment  of 
being  corrected  or  condemned  for  mis- 
representing the  significance  or  original- 
ity of  his  theory.  An  incorrect  bibli- 
ography, be  it  in  the  matter  of  date  or 
•volume,  spelling  of  authors  or  in  citation 
pf  pages,  too  often  causes  the  reader  to 
condemn  the  merits  of  the  article  itself. 


The  librarian  also  unobtrusively  tries 
to  teach  the  reader,  when  necessary,  how 
to  take  correct  references.  Principally 
because  of  habitual  abbreviation,  ac- 
quired perhaps  in  lecture  courses,  many 
readers  have  a  tendency  to  use  their  in- 
dividual method  of  shorthand.  Later 
when  preparing  their  article,  they  are 
unable  to  decipher  their  hieroglyphics. 
Apologetic  telephone  calls  to  the  li- 
brarian will  follow  once,  twice,  and 
often  the  entire  list  of  cards  will  be 
brought  to  the  Library  for  checking  or 
completion. 

Does  the  brief  lecture  which  follows 
cure  the  delinquent?  Temporarily, 
just  temporarily. 

Before  1925,  there  was  no  official 
medical  library  in  St.  Luke's  Hospital. 
(True,  there  was  no  Main  Indiana 
Building  either. )  At  that  time,  a  make- 
shift affair  in  the  laboratory  consisted  in 
most  part  of  references  on  laboratory 
technique  and  procedures.  In  the  room 
now  occupied  by  the  ice  cream  fountain 


MISS     SIMIZ     AND     A     MEMBER     OF    THE     STAFF, 
PHOTOGRAPHED  IN   HER  OFFICE  IN  THE  LIBRARY 
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of  The  Shop,  books  were  stored  in  hap- 
hazard manner,  without  order  or  cata- 
loguing. Dr.  Lewis  Linn  McArthur 
planted  the  first  seed  of  a  medical  library 
when  he  brought  down  complete  leather 
bound  sets  from  his  private  collection. 
Among  them  were  the  much-referred-to 
Annals  of  Surgery,  one  of  the  few  al- 
most complete  sets  available,  as  is  true 
of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  the  essential  Quarterly 
Cumulative  Index  Medicus.  The 
movement  once  begun,  it  gained  im- 
petus and  cooperation. 

Husky-voiced,  unruffled  Joseph  Lig- 
gett Miller  appeared  with  an  armful  of 
books  and  journals  on  internal  medicine, 
such  as  the  Munchener  and  the  Klinis- 
che  Wochenschrift,  the  American  Heart 
Journal  and  the  coveted  American 
Journal  of  Physiology.  Despite  the  lack 
of  guidance,  firm  roots  had  been  assured 
for  the  continued  progress  of  a  worthy 
medical  library.  When  plans  were 
being  drawn  up  for  the  new  Indiana 
building,  no  doubt  existed  as  to  whether 
or  not  space  should  be  allowed  for  a  li- 
brary. For  it  has  long  been  conceded 
that  a  good  measuring  rod  of  the  ad- 
vancement or  research  conducted  in  a 
hospital  is  its  library. 

Once  established,  shelves  set  up,  and 
a  well-experienced  librarian  obtained, 
the  Library  developed  rapidly.  In  the 
beginning,  it  depended  very  much  on  a 
small  group  of  men,  among  whom  were 
those  mentioned  previously  and  George 
H.  Coleman  and  Arthur  R.  Elliott. 
From  the  Department  of  Pathology, 
textbooks  and  journals  on  clinical  tech- 
niques and  the  basic  sciences  filtered  in. 
After  diligent  search  and  persistent 
scouting  about,  sets  of  standard  indis- 
pensable journals  were  purchased.  The 
volumes,  catalogued  and  shelved,  made 
a  promising  display. 

In  most  new  enterprises,  one  or  two 


stanch  supporters  are  necessary.  George 
H.  Coleman  assumed  the  role,  and  then\ 
as  now,  has  been  one  of  the  best  advo- 
cates in  awakening  interest  in  persons 
who  otherwise  would  have  remained 
adamant  toward  the  new  project. 
Joseph  A.  Capps  appeared  one  day  with 
an  offer  of  books  and  of  his  willingness 
to  subscribe  to  some  wanted  journals. 
He  has  remained  one  of  the  mainstays  in 
many  instances  when  a  contributor  is 
lacking  a  reference  that  should  be  on  the 
shelves  but  few  subscribe  to  it. 

The  Physiological  Revieiv,  contrib- 
uted by  Selim  W.  McArthur,  who  as- 
sumed many  of  the  subscriptions  of  his 
late  father,  is  an  example  of  this.  In 
almost  monograph  form,  it  presents 
highly  specialized  articles  based  on  care- 
ful research  or  experiment ;  articles, 
which,  on  casual  examination,  the  aver- 
age practitioner  merely  would  scan. 
Yet,  at  some  time  or  other,  while  pre-/  1 
paring  a  little  known  or  seldom  en(^ 
countered  test  or  while  writing  a  paper 
for  publication,  he  will  find  his  desired 
information  nowhere  but  in  this  unpre- 
tentious quarterly  journal.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  compare  the  reluctant  manner 
in  which  this  journal  is  accepted  with 
the  subsequent  praise  with  which  it  is 
returned  to  the  desk. 

The  rectangular  library  was  lined  on 
all  but  the  east  wall  up  to  the  ceiling; 
enough  space,  seemingly,  for  many  years. 
Soon,  however,  a  section  had  to  be 
added  to  accommodate  the  textbooks, 
some  of  which  were  classics  (soon  to 
become  rare  and  difficult  to  obtain)  such 
as  Buerger's  treatise  of  the  disease 
named  after  him,  Osier's  first  edition  of 
his  Practice  of  Medicine,  deLee's 
original  treatise  on  obstetrics.  When 
systems  of  medicine  and  surgery  were 
obtained,  the  Library's  success  was  as- 
sured, for  they  balanced  the  classical/ 
and  established  references. 
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About  this  time,  the  question  of 
finances  arose  and,  parenthetically, 
has  continued  uninterruptedly.  Two 
sources  of  complementary  income  were 
obtained :  Charles  H.  Schweppe  created 
an  auxiliary  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the 
library,  and  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Capps  initi- 
ated the  Peck  Memorial  Fund,  to  be 
used  principally  for  laboratory  equip- 
ment and  for  otherwise  unavailable 
books. 

The  Hospital  administration  assumed 
the  cost  of  all  the  journals  not  donated 
by  staff  members,  and  of  binding  of 
completed  volumes.  In  1939,  some  of 
this  burden  was  relieved  when  Dr. 
Edwin  W.  Ryerson  arranged  to  have 
the  binding  work  done  gratis.  From 
the  original  references  on  pathology, 
internal  medicine  and  surgery,  the 
scene  had  shifted  to  include  dermatol- 
ogy, obstetrics,  and  gynecology,  neurol- 
ogy, roentgenology.  As  the  use  of  the 
iccommodations  became  more  wide- 
spread, the  references,  too,  kept  pace 
with  the  requests.  Members  of  the 
chemistry  laboratory  always  have  made 
good  use  of  the  Library.  The  gynecolo- 
gist proudly  refers  to  the  rare  complete 
set  of  Gynecological   Transactions.     A 


staff  member  needs  a  translation  of 
what  may  prove  an  important  addition 
to  an  article  he  is  writing.  Another 
vaguely  recalls  a  date  but  keenly  re- 
members the  article — can  it  be  found? 
Someone  else  should  like  to  have  an  ab- 
stract made.  Once,  twice,  the  tele- 
phone rings  and,  in  the  meantime,  the 
routine  cataloguing  and  indexing,  that 
never  end,  mount  up  awaiting  some  not- 
so'-busy  morning. 

Among  the  hospital  libraries  in  Chi- 
cago, St.  Luke's  ranks  second  in  size  ; 
in  number  of  accessioned  volumes  and 
journals  received.  Regularly,  103 
journals  are  checked  in.  Of  these,  two- 
thirds  are  contributed  by  members  of 
the  Staff  and  the  Women's  Auxiliary; 
the  balance  by  the  hospital  administra- 
tion. As  against  284  volumes  acces- 
sioned in  1930,  there  were  483  in  1939. 

The  original  handful  of  five  or  six 
contributors  doubled,  then  tripled  itself, 
so  that  now  it  consists  of  forty-one  per- 
sons. Some  donate  three,  four,  and 
even  five  journals.  In  the  beginning,  the 
older  practitioners,  who  had  already  es- 
tablished themselves,  furnished  the 
journals.  However,  a  welcome  trend 
has  been  noticed,  especially  during  the 
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past  two  years.  It  began  when  one  of 
the  habitues  of  the  Library,  but  recently 
an  intern  (who  had  not,  as  an  intern, 
been  seen  too  frequently  mulling  over 
books)  volunteered  to  present  his  copy 
of  a  recent  treatise  on  biochemistry. 
From  then  on,  it  has  been  gratifying  to 
see  the  occasional  unsolicited  offers  of 
journals  by  young  members  of  the  Staff. 
After  all,  they  shall  carry  on  the  work 
and  responsibility  of  the  Library.  The 
willingness  to  do  so  can  be  seen  in  sons 
assuming  the  subscriptions  donated  by 
their  fathers. 

Because  of  limited  finances,  beginning 
with  the  1931  slump,  the  Library  hours 
were  curtailed  so  that  only  the  morning 
and  evening  hours  were  supervised  in 
spite  of  the  heavy  inroads  during  the 
afternoons  when  attending  men  have 
completed  their  rounds  or  finished  at 
the  office.  To  date,  the  full  time  sched- 
ule has  not  been  re-established. 

Funds  were  not  available  for  the  pur- 
chase of  single  missing  journals  or 
volumes  to  complete  series.  These  gaps 
occasion  considerable  inconvenience  to 
the  person  anxious  to  obtain  just 
that  particular  number.  Embarrassed, 
apologetic,  the  librarian  will  try  to  sup- 
ply a  substitute  while  secretly  wonder- 
ing why,  out  of  all  these  7,000  volumes, 
the  two  or  three  references  on  the  list 
in  her  hand  should  belong  to  that  "not 
in  the  library"  group.  It  is  hoped  that 
a  fund  may  be  available  in  the  near 
future  for  the  purchase  of  these  still 
unaccessioned  and  missing  numbers. 
Could  the  files  be  completed,  the  value 
of  the  Library  would  be  enhanced  tre- 
mendously. To  date,  however,  no 
means  have  been  found  whereby  the 
missing  journals  may  be  obtained. 

Occasionally,  someone  will  ask  "Why 
are  you  trying  to  obtain  more  books 
when  you  have  no  place  to  put  them?" 


The  question  is  fair,  for  in  spite  of  ^^ 
three  shelf  additions  purchased  by  the  V 
Medical  Board  in  1933,  the  Library  is 
overcrowded.  Volumes  are  piled  on 
the  floor.  Books  and  old  journals,  of 
early  date  and  limited  use,  are  placed  on 
the  shelves  on  their  backs  to  conserve 
space.  That  more  room  is  needed,  can- 
not be  denied.  After  all,  over  400 
volumes  are  accessioned  each  year. 
Storage  space  and  stack  room  are  abso- 
lutely necessary.  There  is  also  the 
question  of  the  lounge.  But  the  true 
loss  caused  by  the  present  limited  space 
lies  not  in  the  crowded  condition  and 
consequent  inconvenience  but  in  the  fact 
that  offers  from  libraries,  individuals 
and  collectors  must  be  refused. 

But — as  long  as  the  interns  eagerly 
come  to  the  Library  to  look  at  the  new 
Cutler  and  Zollinger  Atlas  of  Surgical 
Operations ;  the  busy  surgeon  comes  to 
read  the  article  stipulated  on  the  memo-  ,~ 
randum  sent  him  from  the  Library;  orf 
a  nurse  shyly  seeks  information  for  her 
term  paper;  as  long  as  the  busy  practi- 
tioner will  tender  a  galley  proof  with 
the  apologetic  request  that  it  be  proof- 
read that  day  for  sure,  because  it  is  al- 
ready overdue ; — the  work  of  the  li- 
brarian will  remain  interesting  and  far 
from  dull.  She  will  hear  the  confes- 
sions of  failure  and  the  recitals  of  suc- 
cess. She  will  translate  articles  and 
correct  papers.  She  will  proofread 
while  judging  the  merits  of  an  article. 
She  will  make  silent  observations  of  the 
interns  who  indubitably  will  contribute, 
some  day,  to  the  journals  they  now  read 
so  zealously  and  those  who  seldom  will 
approach  a  library  after  they  once  are 
in  practice. 

And  she  will  watch  the  Library  grow 
past  its  present  adolescent  period  to  a 
full-fledged,  well-housed  haven  of  com- 
fort, learning  and  research. 


•  Little  Miss  uMuffett"  Liked  St.  Luke 


BY     INDIA     MOFFETT 


(Fifth   in   a  series   of  contributions  generously   donated   by    Chicago 
writers) 


AS  society  editor  of  the  Chicago 
/-\  Tribune,  no  doubt  I  am  ex- 
-*-  JL  pected  to  write  something  about 
the  St.  Luke's  fashion  show.  I  do, 
often.  Thousands  and  thousands  of 
words,  most  of  them  in  the  fall,  before 
the  show  and  immediately  after  it  has 
taken  place.  It  is  a  marvelous  produc- 
tion, something  the  most  theater-wise 
professional  might  be  proud  of,  and 
every  one  of  my  profession  doffs  her 
hat  to  the  clever  and  wise  women  who 
stage  the  show.  It  is  the  benefit  of  each 
year ! 

But  I  don't  want  to  use  the  space 
allotted  to  me  to  write  about  the  show, 
however.  I  want  to  write  about  the 
Hospital  itself,  not  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  society  editor,  but  from  that  of  a 
mother.  Last  spring  my  little  daughter 
spent  three  weeks  in  St.  Luke's  while  a 
fractured  skull  healed.  It  was  her  first 
experience  in  a  hospital,  and,  mother- 
like, I  worried  not  only  about  her  ac- 
cident, but  about  whether  she  would  be 
happy  in  a  hospital.  It  was  a  silly  and 
unnecessary  worry  for  she  loved  it, 
everything  about  it,  the  room,  the  doc- 
tor, the  nurses,  the  internes,  the  meals, 
the  in-between  refreshments,  every- 
thing, in  fact. 

"I'd  like  to  spend  a  vacation  here 
every  year,"  she  confided  one  day.  Im- 
agine her  disappointment  this  winter 
when  a  broken  ankle  was  found  to  be 
of  insufficient  seriousness  to  warrant 
another  stay  in  the  hospital. 


"Goody,  goody,  now  I  can  go  back 
to  St.  Luke's,"  she  said  when  the  doctor 
told  her  she  had  broken  a  bone.  Pain 
was  forgotten,  nothing  mattered  except 
that  she  could  have  a  vacation  in  the 
hospital.  Having  to  stay  in  bed  at  home 
was  another  matter  entirely.  A  colossal 
bore! 

School  was  to  be  preferred  if  she 
couldn't  enjoy  life  at  St.  Luke's  while 
her  ankle  mended.  Flowers  have  not 
the  same  fragrance,  candy  isn't  as  sweet, 
visitors  haven't  the  same  charm,  home 
cooking  isn't  to  be  compared  to  that  at 
St.  Luke's,  mother  love  doesn't  make 
up  for  St.  Luke's  trained  nurses'  skill. 
Nothing  at  home,  in  fact,  is  as  pleasant 
to  an  invalid  as  it  is  in  that  hospital,  ac- 
cording to  little  Miss  "Muffett."  Her 
own  soft  bed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  com- 
pared unfavorably  with  the  hospital  bed 
when  twenty-four  hours  in  each  day  had 
to  be  spent  in  bed. 

I  had  known  St.  Luke's  for  years 
through  the  Woman's  Board  and  their 
fashion  shows ;  I  had  visited  many 
friends  when  they  were  in  the  Hospital ; 
but  my  daughter's  stay  there  was  my 
first  intimate  association  with  the  Hos- 
pital. And  it  was  a  happy,  satisfactory 
association  that  this  combination  mother 
and  society  editor  has  become  a  great 
booster  for  St.  Luke's,  hospital  as  well 
as  fashion  show !  May  both  continue  to 
prosper  and  to  carry  on  the  good  work 
of  preserving  and  improving  the  health 
and  happiness  of  our  community. 


St.  Luke's  Training  School 


BY     MADELEINE     McCONNELL 

Director  of  Nursing 


ST.  LUKE'S  HOSPITAL  was 
founded  in  February  1864  under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  Clinton 
Locke,  Rector  of  Grace  Episcopal 
Church,  1859-1895.  In  the  words  of 
Dr.  Locke,  "We  found  a  small  wooden 
house  on  State  Street  near  Eldridge 
Court  where,  by  crowding,  we  could 
put  up  seven  beds.  It  was  a  pleasant 
little  place  with  grass  and  flowers  and 
one  or  two  poplar  trees."  In  1871  the 
hospital  moved  about  three  blocks  to 
Indiana  Avenue  and  occupied  a  part  of 
the  present  site. 

A  little  less  than  four  years  before 
the  little  house  on  State  Street  opened 
its  doors  to  the  first  St.  Luke's  patients, 
the  British  Nation,  in  June  1860,  in 
gratitude  to  Florence  Nightingale's 
work  in  the  Crimea  (1854)  gave  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  Miss  Nightingale 
which  she  used  to  found  the  training 
school  for  nurses  at  St.  Thomas'  Hos- 
pital, of  which  she  had  always  had  the 
vision.  The  whole  miserable  system  of 
nursing  then  existing  in  civilian  hos- 
pitals was  revolutionized  "by  the  intro- 
duction into  them  of  educated,  trained 
and  refined  women.  There  was  op- 
position at  first,  but  it  gradually  died 
away,  and  a  new  era  resulted  in  hos- 
pital work,  gradually  bringing  in,  also, 
an  equally  startling  change  in  private 
duty  and  district  nursing." 

In  the  first  years  at  St.  Luke's  there 
was  no  school  of  nursing.  In  fact,  the 
first  modern  schools  in  the  United 
States  patterned  after  the  Nightingale 
system  were  opened  in  IS//?,  first  at 
Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York,  then  at 


the  New  Haven  Hospital  in  New 
Haven,  and  at  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  in  Boston.  But  in  1866  a 
quiet  little  lady,  Miss  Sarah  H.  B. 
Allies,  took  over  the  management  of 
the  house  on  State  Street  with  its  garden 
and  poplar  trees ;  she,  with  four  prac- 
tical nurses  made  comfortable  those 
early  patients  and  when  necessary 
turned  the  dining  room  into  an  operat- 
ing room.  Nineteen  years  later  the 
Medical  Board,  Drs.  John  E.  Owens, 
S.  J.  Jones,  I.  N.  Danforth,  H.  A. 
Johnson  and  John  N.  Chamberlain,  ac- 
cepted Miss  Miles'  resignation,  sending 
her  a  testimonial  acknowledging  h 
faithful  and  generous  services,  closi 
with  these  words,  "that  your  personal 
sacrifices  have  been  the  source  and  cause 
of  untold  happiness  to  suffering  human- 
ity, whose  prayers  and  benedictions  are 
the  only  return  it  has  been  in  their 
power  to  make,  but  whose  gratitude 
only  ends  with  life  itself." 

That  year,  1885,  saw  the  founding 
of  St.  Luke's  Training  School  for 
Nurses.  Just  twelve  years  after  the 
first  modern  school  of  nursing  was  es- 
tablished in  this  country.  Miss  Hattie 
Shepard  and  Miss  Melissa  Gapen  as- 
sisted in  starting  the  school  during  the 
first  seven  months.  They  were  two 
recent  graduates  of  the  Illinois  Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses,  founded  in  1880 
to  provide  nursing  service  for  Cook 
County  Hospital.  Miss  Dora  Traylen 
of  Bellevue  Hospital  came  the  latter 
part  of  the  year,  but  was  forced  by  ill 
health  to  resign  two  years  later.  In 
1888  Miss  Katherine  Letts,  a  Canadian 
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by  birth  and  a  graduate,  too,  of  the 
Bellevue  Training  School,  came  to  St. 
Luke's  as  Director  of  Nurses  just  six 
years  after  the  "new"  building  was 
opened  on  Indiana  Avenue,  part  of 
which  is  still  standing.  Six  nurses  were 
graduated  in  the  first  class.  Graduating 
in  1890,  Annie  Nourse,  better  known 
to  Chicagoans  as  Mrs.  Lester  B. 
Frankenthal,  went  immediately  to  open 
the  school  of  nursing  at  Michael  Reese 
Hospital. 

In  1893,  the  year  of  the  World's 
Fair  in  Chicago,  the  Congress  of  Hos- 
pitals and  Dispensaries  was  promoted, 
with  Dr.  John  S.  Billings  as  chairman. 
A  nursing  section  was  arranged  with 
Miss  Isabelle  Hampton,  Director  of 
Nurses  at  Johns  Hopkins  as  chairman. 
Invited  by  Miss  Lett,  eighteen  super- 
intendents of  nurses  attending  the 
Congress,  met  in  a  sitting  room  at  St. 
Luke's  and  formed  the  "American 
Society  of  Superintendents  of  Training 
Schools  for  Nurses,"  the  oldest  national 
nursing  body  in  this  country,  the  name 
later  changed  to  "The  National  League 
of  Nursing  Education."  Miss  Letts' 
untimely  death  in  the  fall  of  1893  did 
not  permit  her  to  see  the  firm  founda- 
tion she  assisted  in  establishing  for  nurs- 
ing education.  In  1896  Stickney 
House,  a  residence  for  nurses,  was  built 
through  a  bequest  from  Mrs.  E.  S. 
Stickney  "For  the  education  of  young 
women  in  the  art  of  nursing." 

There  was  a  succession  of  superin- 
tendents of  nursing  then — Miss  Mar- 
garet Johnstone,  1901-1915,  beloved 
and  respected  by  doctors,  patients  and 
nurses,  directed  the  destinies  of  the 
school  for  fourteen  years.  Since  the 
opening  of  the  school  there  have  been 
2000  graduates  carrying  the  Blue  Cross 
of  St.  Luke's  into  every  field  of  nursing ; 
in  private  duty ;  in  public  health  ;  in  the 
'founding  of  schools  of  nursing;  in  carry- 


ing out  education  programs  in  schools 
of  nursing ;  in  organization  work,  the 
first  inter-state  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Nurses'  Association  was  a  St. 
Luke's  nurse,  the  present  associate  di- 
rector of  the  American  Nurses'  Associa- 
tion is  a  St.  Luke's  nurse ;  and  in  foreign 
fields. 

The  school  today  is  a  far  cry  from 
the  school  of  1885  but,  it  is  nurtured  by 
the  same  influences  that  made  its  be- 
ginnings successful.  Strong,  close  as- 
sociation with  the  Woman's  Board  and 
the  Board  of  Trustees  through  the 
Nursing  Council ;  affiliation  always 
maintained  with  Grace  Episcopal 
Church  which  in  1927  was  rebuilt  next 
to  the  Indiana  Building  and  functions 
as  the  chapel  for  the  Hospital  and 
School ;  guidance  and  assistance  unfail- 
ingly given  by  the  Medical  Board. 

MISS    KATHERINE    LETTS 
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Medical  science  has  developed  so 
markedly  in  the  past  fifty-five  years, 
conditions  of  living  have  changed  so 
rapidly  that  the  education  of  nurses 
must  truly  take  on  professional  stature 
in  order  to  safeguard  society  and  the 
care  of  the  sick.  There  must  be  a  wise 
social  health  program  so  that  positive 
health  dependent  upon  physical,  mental 
and  emotional  well  being  may  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained.  Cooperative  stu- 
dent government  starts  its  first  year  in 
the  spring  of  1940.  There  is  a  well 
organized  department  of  health  caring 
for  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  student 
nurses.  There  is  a  full  time  faculty  of 
twenty-two,  five  of  whom  give  their 
complete  time  to  the  educational  system, 
the  remaining  seventeen  teach  and 
supervise  or  participate  in  administra- 
tion ;  there  are  twenty-two  head  nurses 
who  are  responsible  to  a  great  degree 
for  the  ward  teaching,  and  sixty  staff 
nurses  who,  also,  assist  through  leader- 
ship and  example  in  guiding  the  student 
nurses,  as  well  as  in  caring  for  the  sick. 
Medical  lectures  in  the  various  special- 
ties are  given  by  about  twenty  members 
of  the  Medical  Board  and  allied  de- 
partments. There  is  a  steadying  in- 
fluence always  in  the  education  of  the 
student  nurse  that  general  education 
frequently  looks  upon  with  envy — that 
is  from  the  student's  first  days  in  the 
ward  her  educational  achievements  are 
judged  by  the  service  she  renders  the 
hospital  patient.  It  is  necessary  for  her 
to  have  a  good  background  in  science, 
to  know  materia  medica — to  know 
anatomy  and  physiology  in  order  to 
understand  the  importance  of  the  many 
treatments  she  must  assist  in  carrying 
out.  Not  only  must  she  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  physical  sciences,  but  she 
must  be  familiar  with  normal  mental 
reactions  and  the  deviations  from  the 
normal,  so  that  she  can  easily  care  for 


the  general  ward  patient  and  develop  f 
her  own  behaviour  to  meet  steadily  theV 
joys  and  sorrows  of  life  that  will  come 
her  way.  Later,  in  her  senior  year,  she 
will  have  two  months  clinical  experience 
in  the  psychiatric  department.  A  knowl- 
edge of  man's  individual  physiological 
and  mental  reactions  is  not  enough  to 
give  the  professional  nurse  equipment 
for  meeting  her  share  of  the  health  prob- 
lems of  the  day.  She  must  understand 
something  of  the  social  life  of  which  we 
are  all  a  part ;  she  must  learn  that  man 
always  has  social  as  well  as  individual 
responsibilities,  joys  and  sorrows.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  student  nurse's 
course,  she  spends  hours  in  familiarizing 
herself  with  a  few  of  the  basic  facts  of 
sociology,  and  through  planned  field 
trips  and  integration  of  the  social  point 
of  view,  in  later  courses  learns  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  large 
metropolitan  city.  In  her  senior  year^-j 
she  spends  two  months  in  our  out-patien/ 
department  where  she  comes  in  closer 
contact  with  the  social  problems  affect- 
ing health  of  the  vast  number  of  society, 
some  of  whom  may  later  become  hos- 
pital patients,  but  many  of  whom  have 
to  handle  their  chronic  difficulties  at 
home  aided  by  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  the  clinic. 

The  student  nurse's  education  is  di- 
vided in  definite  periods.  The  first  four 
months  called  the  preclinical  period, 
excepting  for  brief  hours  spent  in  ori- 
entation on  the  wards,  is  given  to  con- 
centrated study,  classes  and  practice 
to  fit  her  for  the  work  ahead.  The 
next  eleven  months  is  taken  up  in 
practice,  study  and  classes  relating  to 
general  medicine  and  surgery.  During 
her  first  year  she  averages  4  hours  in 
clinical  practice  and  4  hours  in  class. 
Always  her  eight  hours  of  work  include 
ward  practice  and  classes.  Her  prepara 
Hon    for  classes   must,   of  course,   com 
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in  her  off  duty  time.  In  her  second 
year  she  averages  6.7  hours  in  clinical 
practice  and  1.3  hours  in  class.  In  her 
third  year  she  averages  6.8  hours  in 
clinical  practice  and  1.2  hours  in  class. 

After  her  first  fifteen  months,  the 
student  is  ready  for  her  special  services, 
to  each  one  of  which  she  must  devote  a 
scheduled  length  of  time ;  beginning 
with  the  diet  kitchen  she  then  goes  to 
the  operating  room,  to  obstetrics, 
pediatrics,  away  on  her  affiliation  for 
contagious  disease  nursing,  a  few 
selected  students  to  the  Visiting  Nurse 
Association,  back  to  the  home  school  for 
experience  in  the  out-patient  depart- 
ment and  the  psychiatric  department. 
In  the  old  days  we  spoke  usually  of  a 
probationary  period.  If  a  student  suc- 
cessfully passed  through  this  early  edu- 
cation, she  was  generally  accepted  and 
frequently  took  for  granted  that  her 
work  for  the  remainder  of  the  three 
rears  would  be  satisfactory.  Today  she 
must  demonstrate  satisfactory  achieve- 
ment through  each  and  every  step  of  her 
education  in  order  that  she  may  success- 
fully meet  the  State  Board  examinations 
and  the  additional  requirements  which 
her  own  school  deems  necessary  for 
graduation. 

The  student's  three  years  have  not 
been  all  work  and  study.  The  Nursing 
Council,  the  Social-Health  Department, 
the  Cooperative  Student  Government 
Association  and  Grace  Church  are  ready 
to  assist  her  in  her  extracurricular  hours 
in  planning  for  recreation,  inspiration 
and  leadership.  There  are  social  rooms 
devoted  to  this  purpose.  The  diet  de- 
partment gives  much  thought  to  the 
daily  planning  of  meals  so  that  they 
will  be  not  only  well  balanced,  but  at- 
tractive as  well.  One  month  of  each 
year  is  spent  in  vacation  completely 
^away  from  the  school. 

If  a  girl  is  interested  in  nursing  what 


MISS  MARGARET  E.  JOHNSTONE 

should  she  herself  be  prepared  to  bring 
to  the  profession  ?  Good  health,  at  least 
nineteen  years  of  wholesome  living,  be- 
cause if  one  wishes  to  become  a  member 
of  the  nursing  profession  she  should  not 
only  be  able  to  care  for  herself  ade- 
quately but  society  will  expect  her  to 
be  steady  in  assisting  in  the  care  of  those 
less  able  than  herself.  She  must  have  a 
background  of  satisfactory  completion 
of  the  college  preparatory  course  in 
high  school,  preferably  in  the  upper 
third  of  her  group,  preference  is  given 
to  those  with  advanced  education.     She 
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must  be  reliable  with  a  keen  sense  of 
responsibility,  able  to  meet  the  sudden 
demands  of  emergencies.  She  should 
have  a  sense  of  humor,  a  liking  for 
people,  a  sympathy  and  patience  that 
may  be  taxed  to  the  limit  at  times. 

The  opportunities  for  the  student 
who  has  successfully  completed  her 
three  years  in  nursing  are  good.  St. 
Luke's  Hospital  School  of  Nursing 
Alumnae  Association  is  unusually 
strong;  during  the  many  years  of  the 
life  of  the  school,  they  have  welcomed 
the  young  graduate  through  their  doors, 
into  the  local  and  national  professional 
nursing  organizations.  They  have 
stood  ready  to  counsel  her,  to  assist  her 
in  times  of  illness  or  trouble,  to  prepare 


her  to  participate   fully  in  the  profes- 
sional life  she  is  to  enter. 

The  main  divisions  of  nursing  are 
the  institutional,  public  health  and 
private  duty  fields.  What  of  the  sala- 
ries? From  studies  made  by  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Woman's  Clubs,  Inc.,  in  1927, 
1931  and  1937,  we  find  the  median 
salary  of  nurses  in  1929  was  $1,825, 
that  of  office  managers  was  $1,960,  of 
librarians,  $1,830,  the  salary  of  the 
professional  woman  studied  was  less 
than  the  median  salaries  of  nurses.  In 
1936,  the  median  salary  of  nurses  was 
$1,640,  which  was  about  $200  higher 
than  that  of  the  other  professions 
studied.  Quoted  from  the  Economic 
Status  of  College  Alumni,  we  have  the 
following  statement:  "Nursing  and 
teaching  are  the  best  paid  occupations 
for  a  woman  during  her  first  year  out 
of  college."  "After  eight  years,  col- 
lege women  alumnae  who  remain  a 
work  find  the  larger  salaries  in  re- 
search, nursing,  teaching  and  business." 

Why  does  St.  Luke's  Hospital  School 
of  Nursing  require  the  college  prepara- 
tory course  in  high  school,  and  except 
in  unusual  cases  ask  that  the  student 
be  in  the  upper  third  of  her  class,  and 
give  preference  to  those  who  have  suc- 
cessfully completed  at  least  two  years 
of  college?  First,  because  the  demands 
made  upon  the  young  woman  entering 
the  basic  course  in  nursing  are  legion. 
She  should  be  a  girl  of  above  average 
ability  and  potentiality;  second,  because 
in  order  to  prepare  herself  for  positions 
of  supervision,  instruction  and  admin- 
istration, she  must  qualify  through  ad- 
vanced professional  education  on  the 
university  level.  We  are  fortunate  in- 
deed in  having  a  department  of  Nursing 
Education  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
headed  by  Miss  Nellie  X.  Hawkinson 
professor  of  Nursing  Education,  who  is' 
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now  also  president  of  the  National 
League  of  Nursing  Education. 

As  we  have  mentioned  earlier,  a  little 
band  of  eighteen  superintendents  of 
schools  of  nursing  coming  from  all  over 
the  continent  met  in  a  St.  Luke's  sitting 
room  in  1893  to  form  the  first  National 
Nurses'  Organization  which  later  be- 
came the  National  League  of  Nursing 
Education.  As  in  the  early  days  St. 
Luke's  made  opportunities  and  took  re- 
sponsibilities for  developing  and  main- 
taining good  nursing  care  of  the  sick, 
which  depended  upon  sound  nursing 
education,  so  today  St.  Luke's  and  the 
graduates  of  her  school  have  peculiar 
opportunities  and  responsibilities  in 
giving  not  only  good  nursing  care  to 
the  community  in  direct  relation  to  the 
tremendous  advance  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession, but  also  in  assisting  in  the  field 
of  health  education  that  all  leaders  to- 
day have  come  to  realize  is  such  a  vital 
ipart  of  the  social  fabric  which  must  be 
woven  if  we  are  to  meet  the  strains  of 
modern  community  problems. 

(Because  of  liniited  space,  credit  cannot 
be  given  to  all  of  the  splendid  assistance 
the  Training  School  has  received  from 
individuals  and  groups.) 


Completes  First 
Semester 

Friday  afternoon,  March  29th, 
Yolanda  Simiz,  the  medical  librarian, 
finished  her  first  semester  as  Lecturer  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  School  of  Medicine. 
Her  class  of  152  senior  medical  students 
gazed  with  curiosity  at  this,  the  first 
woman  in  the  history  of  the  medical 
school,  to  give  this  course  or  even  to 
conduct  an  entire  course  alone.  She  con- 
fesses she  still  recalls  the  sensation  she 
experienced  upon  learning  she  had  won 
the  appointment  .  .  .  "somewhat  as  I 
felt  when  I  found  out  I  had  passed  the 
Bar  exam,  only  nicer." 

For  her  last  session  she  instituted  a 
novel  procedure :  a  mock  trial  in  which 
the  students  enacted  a  moot  court  in 
the  case  of  the  "estate  of  Harold 
Hughes,  deceased,  versus  the  Illinois 
Assurety  Company."  Represented  were 
witnesses,  the  widow,  expert  witnesses, 
swaggering  attorneys,  even  a  jury  of 
twelve  men  honest  and  true.  Miss 
Simiz  emphasized  the  importance  of 
knowing  how  to  avoid  malpractice 
charges,  both  for  institutions  and 
doctors. 
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As  the  News  goes  to  press,  Charles 
H.  Schweppe,  President  of  St.  Luke's 
Hospital,  has  invited  the  St.  Luke's 
Family  to  dinner  on  Thursday,  May 
16,  at  the  Blackstone  Hotel.  The  invi- 
tations included  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
the  Woman's  Board,  the  Medical  Staff, 
the  Women's  Auxiliary  and  others. 
The  meeting,  which  is  informal,  will 
present  various  phases  of  the  Hospital's 
organization  to  he  discussed  hy  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  groups. 


Dr.  Stanley  Gibson  and  Dr.  Joseph 
L.  Baer  presented  a  program  on  pedi- 
atrics and  obstetrics  before  the  Coles- 
Cumberland  County  Medical  Society 
on  April  24. 


The  Clinical  Section  of  the  Chicago 
Heart  Association  met  at  St.  Luke's 
Hospital  on  April  26,  from  9  :00  a.m.  to 
noon.  Dr.  Nathan  S.  Davis  III  pre- 
sided.    The  program  was  as  follows : 

Regular    weekly    Pathological    confer- 
ence 

Dr.  E.  F.  Hirsch  and  associates 
Cholangitis  Lenta 

Dr.  Thomas  J.  Coogan 
The  Mechanism  of  Hiccough 

Dr.  Joseph  A.  Capps 
Case  Presentation 

Dr.  George  W.  Scupham 
The  Effect  of  Distention  of  the  Stomach 
on  the  Electrogastrogram  and  the 
Conventional  Electrocardiogram 

Dr.  C.  A.  Johnson 
The  Carotid  Sinus  and  Heart  Disease 

Dr.  Richard  B.  Capps 
The  Depletion  Treatment  of  Arterial 
Hypertension 

Dr.  A.  R.  Elliott 
Case  Presentation 

Dr.  George  V.  Le  Roy 
Clinical  Spirography 

Dr.  A.  H.  Andrews 

The  meeting  which  was  attended  by 
200  representative  doctors  was  followed 
by  an  open  house  to  which  all  physicians 
were  invited. 

* 

Dr.  Clarence  F.  G.  Brown,  associate 
attending  physician  on  the  Medical 
Staff,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Di- 
rector of  The  Peoples  Gas  Light  and 
Coke  Company. 


The  Tri-State  Hospital  Association 
(Wisconsin,  Indiana,  and  Illinois)  held 
its  annual  convention  at  the  Stevens 
I  lotel  on  Mav  1 ,  2  and  3. 
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May  12  was  National  Hospital  Day  Charles  H.  Schweppe,  President  of  the 

throughout     the     country     and     many  Board  of  Trustees,  gave  his  customary 

tributes  were  paid  in  Chicago.  Bulletins  tea.     Chapel  service  was  held  at  half 

were  sent  to  all  schools  by  the  superin-  past  three.    Immediately  after,  on  Main 

tendents   of   the    public    and    parochial  12,  the  forty-three  members  of  the  class 

schools ;  the  Northwestern  and  Chicago  were   greeted    by    Mr.    Schweppe    and 

University  radio  programs  discussed  the  Mrs.  John  W.  Gary,  President  of  the 

significance  of  the  day;  and  local  mer-  Woman's  Board,  also  chairman  of  the 

chants  offered  displays  in  the  windows  Nursing   Council.      Each   student   was 

of  their  stores.  Most  of  the  local  hos-  presented  with  a  shoulder  bouquet  of 

pitals,  including  St.  Luke's,  held  open  white  carnations,   tied  with   ribbon   of 

house,  to  which  the  public  was  invited,  the  school  blue.    The  flowers  on  the  tea 

table  were  blue  and  white,  the  candles 

and  candies  were  yellow.     Mrs.  Theo- 

On  Wednesday,  May  first,  the  Nurs-  dore  A.  Shaw,  Jr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  W. 

ing    School    class    of    1943 A,    entering  Ryerson  poured.     The  members  of  the 

March   first,    donned    St.    Luke's    uni-  Nursing  Council  and  of  the  School  of 

forms.      In   honor   of   this   event,    Mr.  Nursing  faculty  assisted. 

Commencement  Week  for  the  1940  Class  of  St.  Luke's  Training  School  begins 
on  May  12.    The  program  is  as  follows: 

Junior-Senior  Dance 

Gold  Room,  Congress  Hotel 8:45  p.m.,  Friday,  May  17 

Baccalaureate  Service 

Grace  Church,  1447  Indiana  Avenue 7:30p.m.,  Sunday,  May  19 

Address  by  the  Rev.  William  Turton  Travis,  School  Chaplain 
Graduating  Exercises 

St.  James  Church,  North  Wabash  Avenue  and  Huron  Street 

8:00  p.m.,  Friday,  May  24 
Address  by  the  Rev.  Duncan  H.  Browne,  S.T.D.,  Rector  of  St.  James  Church 

Reception 
Helen  Shedd  Reed  Room,  St.  Luke's  Hospital  .      .     9 :  30  p.m.,  Friday,  May  24 

Alumnae  Dinner 

Crystal  Ballroom,  Blackstone  Hotel 7  :  30  p.m.,  Saturday,  May  25 

Class  Day  Picnic 
Lake  Forest,  Home  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Schweppe  .     June,  date  to  be  announced 

Homecoming  Day 

Thursday,  May  23 

Demonstrations  of  New  Nursing  Technics,  Main  10  .    10:  00  a.m. — 11  :  30  a.m. 

Hospital  Tour 11 :  30  a.m.—  2  :  00  a.m. 

Supervisors  in  stations  for  consultation 1  :  00  p.m. —  2  :  00  p.m. 

Symposium  "Long  Term  Plan  for  St.  Luke's,"  Main  12    2 :  00  p.m. —  3  :  00  p.m. 
Speakers: — Mr.   Charles   H.   Schweppe,   Mrs.   Gordon   Long,    Mr.   Charles  A. 
Wordell,    Miss   Madeleine   McConnell,    Miss  Anna  Armstrong,    Miss  Alma 
Hakansson 
Presentation  of  Banner  from  the  Class  of  1940  to  the  Class  of  1941 
Homecoming  Tea  and  Reception,  Helen  Shedd  Reed  Room,  Main  12  .     3  :00  p.m. 


SENIOR      PICNIC      AT     THE      LAKE     FOREST     ESTATE     OF     MR. 
CHARLES  H.  SCHWEPPE,  PRESIDENT  OF  ST.   LUKE'S  HOSPITAL. 
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Life  in  the  Pediatric  Ward 
Aimed  at  Normalcy 


By  MARY  ADELAIDE  BURCHARDI,  Supervising  Instructor 
PAULINE  TURPIN,  Kindergarten  Teacher 
ETHEL   BONFIELD,  Bedside  Teacher,  lent  by  Board  of  Education 


A  S  the  door  of  the  children's  dining 
/-\  room  opens,  a  peal  of  laughter 
-*-  A-  echoes  from  it  down  the  long  hall 
of  the  Pediatric  Department  at  St. 
Luke's  Hospital.  A  glance  into  the 
room  reveals  toy  balloons  merrily  float- 
ing above  brightly  painted  furniture. 
No  doubt  a  party  is  going  on,  and  an 
anxious  visitor,  anticipating  nothing  but 
pictures  of  pain  and  misery,  visualizing 
a  continuous,  resentful  struggle  of  the 
little  patients  against  the  doubtless  fre- 
quently painful  administration  of  doc- 
tors and  nurses,  will  ask  himself,  won- 
dering, "Is  this  really  the  Children's 
Division  in  a  hospital  or  did  I  by  chance 
lose  my  way  into  a  play-school  for  nor- 
mal, healthy  children?" 

The  visitor,  as  well  as  the  young 
student  nurse  starting  her  appointed 
study-period  in  the  Pediatric  Depart- 
ment might  well  recall  two  secrets  nec- 
essary for  satisfactory  travel :  to  have 
certain  questions  ready  to  ask,  and  to 
detach  one's  self  from  preconceptions 
so  as  to  find  not  what  one  expects  or 
desires,  but  what  is  there. 

Why  parties,  when  games  are  handi- 
capped by  little  legs  awkward  in  heavy 
casts;  when  hands  get  tired  so  easily, 
holding  even  the  most  precious  doll  or 
teddy-bear;  when  the  brightly  flowered 
print-dress  shows  up  the  paleness  of 
cheeks  drained  of  all  color  by  persist- 
ently re-occuring  fever-periods?  Why, 
of  all  things,  and,  if  nothing  else,  most 


parents  will  ask  this  question  sooner  or 
later,  why  school-hours,  guided  play 
and  study? 

The  understanding  of  children  is  not 
a  gift  that  naturally  accompanies  the 
maternal  or  parental  urges.  Though 
parents,  friends  and  young  nurses  may 
have  gathered  knowledge  and  skill  in 
administering  certain  treatment  in  the 
battle  against  sickness,  in  the  care  of 
the  sick  child,  they  must  learn  in  even 
apparently  familiar  situations,  that  "the 
child  is  different  from  the  adult  in  every 
blood  corpuscle,  every  bone  cell  and  in 
the  relative  proportions  of  all  his  parts. 
His  resistance  to  disease,  his  power  of 
recuperation,  his  food  and  sleep  require- 
ments are  all  unlike  those  of  the  adult. 
He  is  differently  affected  by  every  ele- 
ment of  environment  and  regimen." 
(Term  an) 

Acute  illness  or  chronic  ailments  may 
retard  all  the  various  phases  of  matura- 
tion, but  even  under  the  stress  of  re- 
pairing damaged  tissue,  of  fighting 
invading  dangerous  organisms,  the  dy- 
namic urge  to  grow,  to  develop,  never 
does  cease  completely,  thus  laying  an- 
other burden  upon  the  young  body. 
Though  physical  growth  may  be  stunted 
completely  or  retarded  over  a  length 
of  time,  the  child  cannot  help  but  grow 
mentally  or  emotionally  or  socially,  as 
his  development  is  constantly  influenced 
by  internal  or  external  stimuli. 

That  such  a  growth  might  proceed 
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rhythmically  and  in  the  desired  direc- 
tion, the  importance  of  maintaining  a 
logical  balance  between  the  various  fac- 
tors, influencing  maturation,  cannot  be 
left  out  of  sight  for  one  single  day,  even 
during  the  strenuous  weeks  of  hospital- 
ization. 

The  young  child  demands  from  his 
environment  two  things — security  and 
liberty.  To  avoid  the  danger  that  the 
time  of  hospitalization  may  become  an 
isolated  stretch  of  wasteland,  separat- 
ing the  child  from  his  accustomed  and 
therefore  necessary  environment,  in  the 
modern  hospital  the  child's  care  is 
brought  under  the  care  of  the  medical 
and  nursing  staff,  the  kindergarten 
teacher  and  teacher  of  elementary  and 
high  school  education  thus  trying  to 
achieve  co-operatively  the  objectives  of 
successful  hospitalization  :  ( 1 )  partial 
or  complete  recovery  (2)  mental  growth 
(3)  social  adjustment. 


A  children's  ward  does  not  need  to 
resemble  a  prison-ward.  Understand- 
ing approach  and  treatment  of  the 
child,  glad  acceptance  of  any  informa- 
tion ventured  by  parents  or  friends  con- 
cerning peculiarities  of  Tommy's  or 
Janie's  behavior  or  by  nurses  and  teach- 
ers will  help  to  establish  quickly,  even 
during  the  dread  minutes  of  admission, 
a  bond  between  family  and  hospital 
staff. 

At  St.  Luke's  Hospital  an  under- 
standing, ever  active  Woman's  Board 
provides  generously  for  materials  neces- 
sary for  happy  playtimes  between  treat- 
ments which,  appearing  as  inevitable 
and  necessary  interludes,  are  submitted 
to  with  often  amazing  patience  and  for- 
titude. 

Why  should  one  look  sadly  at  one's 
self  in  a  drab,  uninteresting  nightgown, 
when  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  the 
Sewing  Committee  of  same  Woman's 
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Board  the  linen  closet  is  filled  with 
pretty  print  dresses  and  overalls.  If 
anyone  wishes  to  look  into  "happy  con- 
fusion" he  or  she  are  cordially  invited 
to  attend  the  important  moment  of 
"choosing  the  dress  (or  for  that  mat- 
ter) overall  of  the  day — time:  about 
8 :30  a.m. — place :  nearly  any  ward 
or  room  in  the  Pediatric  Department  at 
St.  Luke's  Hospital.  Dresses  and  over- 
alls help  a  good  deal  when  one  can  show 
oft"  in  them  at  the  time  when  the  doctor 
"may  have  to  hurt  just  a  bit." 

Only  at  Christmas  time  will  the  av- 
erage adult  acknowledge  that  "toys  may 
not  be  such  useless  things  after  all." 
That  toys  are,  or  at  least  should  never 
be,  useless  may  be  learned  in  the  Chil- 
dren's Department,  under  the  wise 
guidance  of  our  experienced  kin- 
dergarten-teacher. Administering  to 
the  critically  ill  child  and  entertaining 
the  convalescent  child  are  two  quite  dif- 
ferent but  equally  important  procedures. 
The  young  student-nurse  may  come  to 
the  Children's  Ward  fortified  with  an 
impressive  knowledge  of  nursing  arts. 
Still,  even  to  play  with  a  child  has  to 
be  learned.  The  students  of  St.  Luke's 
School  of  Nursing  spend  their  first  week 
of  their  Pediatric  education  at  the  Chi- 
cago University  Nursery-School,  so  as 
to  learn,  by  observation  and  discussion 
with  experienced  Nursery-School  teach- 
ers, the  importance  of  play  and  toys  in 
the  development  of  the  child.  Back  in 
the  Children's  Ward,  observing  the  con- 
valescent child  at  play,  she  will  realize 
that  wisely  chosen  toys  help  to  establish 
the  bond  between  home  and  hospital 
and  will  appreciatively  aid  the  child  in 
physical  and  mental  recovery. 

Though  children  may  not  bring  their 
own  toys  into  the  hospital,  even  the 
strange  doll  becomes  dear  if  she  keeps 
us  company  during  the  two  weeks  of 
isolation   period   which    follows   the  ad- 


mission into  the  Department,  regardless 
of  diagnosis.  Still,  even  though  one  may 
not  exchange  streamlined  trains  with  the 
truck  racing  across  counterpane-land  in 
the  cubicle  of  one's  neighbor,  advice 
on  how  to  re-arrange  tracks  can  easily 
be  exchanged  even  through  the  dividing 
and  separating  glass  walls. 

With  the  help  of  easily  washed  toys, 
even  the  two  weeks  of  isolation  pass 
quickly  and  the  happy  day  dawns  when 
one  may  be  transferred  to  the  Conva- 
lescent Ward  and  can  take  part  in  group 
play  and  study. 

It  is  only  to  be  expected  that  any  child 
first  entering  the  great  and  unknown 
world  that  is  a  hospital  should  be  some- 
what uneasy  in  all  the  strangeness.  Add 
to  that  his  knowledge  that  he  is  not  feel- 
ing at  all  like  himself  and  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  he  will  huddle  in  one 
corner  of  his  crib  and  weep  for  home, 
mother  and  daddy.  But  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  cry  when  he  sees  the  evident 
contentment  and  occupation  of  the  oth- 
ers in  the  room.  From  the  first  minute 
he  spends  in  bed,  he  can  be  set  to  work 
to  color  a  picture  for  his  mother  before 
she  goes. 

Fortunately  for  the  children  who 
come  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  the  Wom- 
an's Board  has  provided  a  fund  to  keep 
a  supply  of  toys  and  books  on  hand  for 
children.  Can  you  imagine  spending 
your  birthday,  Christmas  or  Halloween 
away  from  all  the  gaiety  usually  sur- 
rounding such  occasions?  Why,  at 
seven,  the  idea  is  quite  upsetting.  That 
there  is  no  chance  for  setback  because 
of  crushing  disappointments,  is  again 
due  to  the  watchful  Woman's  Board 
who  provide  special  party  funds  for  all 
such  occasions.  Gay  luncheon  trays,  a 
cake  with  the  proper  number  of  candles, 
and  a  balloon  for  everyone,  mark  the 
basis  for  a  good  old-fashioned  birthday 
party.    Every  holiday  is  a  good  cause  for 
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a  celebration  and  no  opportunity  is  lost 
to  bring  a  "special  day"  into  the  lives  of 
these  children  who  must  stay  in  bed. 

Since  the  children  cannot  bring  their 
own  toys  it  is  very  important  that  they 
be  supplied  with  something  familiar, 
such  as  a  doll  or  toy  car,  from  the  very 
beginning  of  their  hospital  visit.  Two 
things  are  considered  in  selecting  each 
child's  play  material  for  the  day.  First, 
is  it  interesting  to  him  and  stimulating 
enough  so  that  he  won't  lose  that  in- 
terest immediately.  Then,  is  it  easy 
enough  for  him  to  do  without  getting 
too  tired  and  nervous.  It  must  be  kept 
in  mind  at  all  times  that  this  child  has  a 
pretty  big  task  just  getting  well  without 
attempting  any  taxing  occupation.  Here 
the  nurses  may  help  the  play  supervisor 
by  telling  her  what  child  is  restless, 
bored  and  being  something  of  a  nuisance 
because  he  has  nothing  else  to  do ;  or 
who  has  been  very  excited  by  getting 
up  in  a  wheel  chair  for  the  first  time 
and  needs  a  quiet  hour  now  with  a  pic- 
ture book.  In  turn  the  play  supervisor 
can  help  the  nurses  decide  what  toy  or 
game  or  type  of  book  would  be  the  one 
for  that  child  at  that  time.  It  is  just 
as  important  that  his  play  projects  grow 
as  he  regains  his  strength.  A  contented 
and  busy  child  has  not  any  time  to  feel 
sorry  for  himself,  to  feel  neglected  or 
insecure  in  this  strange  place,  or  to 
brood  over  his  troubles. 

Bright  surroundings,  adequate  and 
interesting  toys,  and  frequent  gay  little 
celebrations  all  are  needed  to  keep  little 
minds  from  developing  morbid  fear  of 
illness  and  the  necessary  attendant  dis- 
comfort, and  to  foster  a  calm  accept- 
ance which  will  stand  them  in  good 
stead  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

St.  Luke's  was  the  first  hospital  in 
the  city  to  have  the  services  of  a  regu- 
larly assigned  high  school  teacher.  Now, 
not  only  the  elementary  grade  patients 


MEALS    ARE    PREPARED    IN    THEIR    OWN    SPECIAL 
KITCHEN 

but  also  those  of  high  school  level  have 
the  opportunity  to  continue  with  their 
studies  when  their  doctors  consent.  The 
strain  that  illness  of  any  kind  makes  on 
the  pupil's  vitality  may  make  it  appear 
that  school  work  is  an  added  burden. 
However,  daily  contact  with  the  chil- 
dren of  school  age  confined  to  a  hospital 
proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  definite 
tasks  are  eagerly  sought  and  enjoyed. 
Beyond  the  pleasure  that  purposeful 
work  of  any  kind  brings  to  the  worker, 
there  is  the  added  incentive  to  work  to 
capacity  because  the  credit  that  the  hos- 
pital teacher  gives  for  work  accom- 
plished is  recognized  by  the  school 
authorities  when  the  pupil  returns  to 
his  former  class.  The  teacher's  pro- 
cedure in  conducting  classes  in  the  hos- 
pital corresponds  in  so  far  as  is  possible 
with  the  technique  used  in  the  regular 
class  room  as  to  courses  of  study,  text 
books,  class  requirements  and  hours. 
Naturally  there  has  to  be  many  adjust- 
ments to  fit  the  physical  handicap  of  the 
patient. 

John    Bucaro's   case   illustrates   how 
closely  hospital  and  school  cooperate  in 
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bringing  the  pupil  to  his  highest  pos- 
sible success  both  physically  and  men- 
tally. When  John  entered  the  hospital 
in  November,  he  was  convinced  that 
his  chances  for  graduating  with  his  class 
from  Sabin  School  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren were  very  slight.  However,  after 
a  month  during  which  he  was  too  ill 
to  do  any  work,  he  continued  with  his 
studies,  returned  to  his  class  and  gradu- 
ated from  high  school  with  the  rank  of 
second.  He  later  received  the  award 
which  the  Illinois  Association  for  the 
Crippled  confers  on  the  most  outstand- 
ing handicapped  boy  of  the  state.  He 
has  entered  the  university  to  study  law 
on  the  scholarship  which  the  state 
awarded  him. 

Learning  is  a  growth.     That  growth 


is  fostered  by  adequate  equipment,  and 
appropriate  educational  materials.  The 
Woman's  Board  of  St.  Luke's  has  played 
the  "leading  lady"  role  in  supplying  the 
intelligent  interest  and  the  willingness 
to  help  the  child,  during  his  stay  in  St. 
Luke's  Hospital.  It  is  the  work  of  no 
one  doctor,  nurse  or  teacher,  but  rather 
the  combined  efforts  of  all  working  to- 
ward a  common  goal  that  has  made  the 
care  of  the  children  at  St.  Luke's  the 
vital  enterprise  that  it  is. 

Observing  one  case  after  another 
where  the  pupil  rises  above  his  handi- 
caps those  of  us  who  do  the  teaching 
very  humbly  say  with  the  poet, 

"God,  make  me  brave  for  life 
Much  braver  than  this!" 


SEPARATED    BY    GLASS    WALLS,    EVERY    EFFORT    IS    MADE    TO    PREVENT    THE    SPREAD    OF    INFECTION. 

BESIDE    EACH    BED    HANGS    A    GOWN    WHICH    IS    WORN    BY    THE     NURSE    WHEN     ATTENDING    EACH 

INDIVIDUAL  CHILD,  IN  ORDER  TO  INSURE  THAT  NO  CHILD  IS  HANDLED  BY  ANYTHING  WHICH   MIGHT 

HAVE    TOUCHED    ANOTHER    PATIENT 


Home  Remedies  in  the  Ozarks 


BY     MARGE     OF    SUNRISE     MOUNTAIN     FARM 


(Margery  Lyon,   of  Henri,  Hurst  and  McDonald,  is   the  sixth    of 
Chicago  writers  to  generously  donate  material  for  the  News.) 


DOWN  here  in  the  Ozark  moun- 
tains, where  money  is  scarce, 
dependable  doctors  even  scarcer, 
and  hospitals  miles  and  miles  away, 
hill  people  have  a  touching  faith  in 
things  that  grow  in  the  woods  and  pas- 
tures. Some  of  this  faith,  I  fear,  is 
only  wishful  thinking.  Some  of  it,  how- 
ever, may  be  founded  on  facts. 

For  instance,  many  an  Ozarkian  will 
tell  you  how  bad  sprains  may  be  re- 
lieved and  the  "swellin'  took  down" 
by  the  application  of  thick  whitish 
furry-looking  mullen  leaves  or  leaves 
from  the  sycamore  tree.  The  leaves 
are  simply  "het  up"  in  hot  water,  and 
then  slapped  on  the  sprain  as  "hot  as 
you-ens  can  stand  it." 

One  day,  Aunt  Lizzie  wiped  the  mud 
off  her  shoes  on  the  rag  rug  at  the  kitchen 
door,  plunked  down  in  the  rocking  chair, 
untied  her  sunbonnet  and  mopped  per- 
spiration from  her  brow. 

"I'm  plumb  tuckered  out,"  she  said, 
fretfully.  "But  Johnny  needs  new 
blood!" 

Of  course  I  knew  her  husband,  Uncle 
John,  had  been  ill.  Heavens,  hadn't 
the  whole  neighborhood  chopped  their 
wood  and  milked  their  cow  for  weeks. 
But  surely  Aunt  Lizzie  hadn't  been 
tramping  the  hills,  looking  for  some  one 
to  supply  blood  for  a  transfusion  !  I  was 
greatly  concerned. 

"I  wan't  a-lookin'  for  blood,"  she  said. 


"I  was  a-lookin'  for  dandelion  greens. 
They'll  make  new  blood  all  through 
him !" 

In  the  Southwest  Forty  of  Sunrise 
Mountain  Farm,  Aunt  Lizzie  fre- 
quently points  out  a  low-growing  plant, 
which  she  calls  the  "sink  weed."  It 
is  similar  in  appearance  to  the  wild 
strawberry  plant,  except  that  its  blos- 
soms are  yellow,  instead  of  white.  If 
ever  I  run  a  nail  in  my  foot,  she  tells  me 
in  all  seriousness,  I  must  run  to  this 
plant,  snatch  up  a  handful  of  the  leaves 
mash  them  to  a  pulp,  and  bind  them  on 
the  wound  to  draw  out  the  p'ison.  It 
is  easier,  I  find,  to  avoid  nails. 

Slippery  elm  bark,  say  my  Ozark 
neighbors,  is  good  for  poultices,  and  it 
is  given  credit  for  being  a  mighty  power- 
ful physic.  Chewing  this  bark  also 
"fills  you  up,"  if  you  get  hungry  out  in 
the  woods. 

Teas  are  legion!  When  a  child  is 
suspected  of  having  worms,  his  mother 
brews  a  pot  of  catnip  tea  and  the  young- 
ster either  drinks  it  or  keeps  his  worms. 
A  fifty-fifty  choice,  I  would  say. 

Horehound  does  not  come  in  candy 
form  here  in  the  hills.  The  leaves  are 
made  into  a  tea,  and  fed  to  the  man, 
woman  or  child  who  is  suffering  from  a 
cold.  Another  tea  is  made  from  the 
leaves  of  the  peppermint  plant,  and  fed 
to  anyone  who  complains  of  a  "stomach 
(Continued  on  page  13) 


Looking  Inside  Your  Chest 


PINS,  buttons,  jumping  jacks; 
paper  clips,  skate  keys  and  tiny  air- 
planes :  all  of  these  and  more  have 
found  lodging  in  the  food  passages  or 
windpipes  of  children,  even  adults. 
Their  removal  is  effected  with  a  surgi- 
cal instrument  whose  name  is  unfami- 
liar, perhaps,  to  many  laymen:  the 
bronchoscope.  It  is  an  electrically- 
lighted  metal  tube  which  is  passed 
through  the  mouth  into  the  lungs.  Al- 
though the  light  bulb  is  smaller  than 
the  head  of  a  match,  its  white  light  is 
sufficient  to  enable  the  surgeon  to  see 
inside  the  lungs.  Similar  instruments 
are  used  to  inspect  the  larynx,  or  voice 
box,  the  esophagus,  even  the  stomach. 
Special  instruments  are  designed  to  pass 


THE    OPERATING    ROOM    AND    EXPENSIVE    EQUIP- 
MENT NECESSARY  FOR   BRONCHOSCOPIC  SURGERY 


through  the  tubes :  long,  slender  forceps 
with  tiny  claws  which  grasp  peanuts  or 
glass  beads,  or  even  close  an  open  safety 
pin  inside  a  baby  so  the  point  will  not 
scratch  or  cut  as  the  pin  is  being  with- 
drawn. 

This  field  of  medicine  is  referred  to 
usually  as  "peroral  endoscopy,"  a  name 
by  which  this  department  at  St.  Luke's 
Hospital  is  known. 

The  origin  of  this  specialty  is  inter- 
esting. Medical  men  for  years  have 
sought  ways  to  learn  about  the  inside 
of  the  body  without  opening  it  surgi- 
cally. There  is  a  story  that  a  hundred 
years  ago  the  son  of  a  wine  merchant 
studied  to  become  a  physician.  As  he 
was  accustomed  to  thumping  wine  kegs 
to  determine  their  fullness,  he  applied 
the  principle  to  determine  the  levels  of 
fluid  in  the  chest.  Then  the  develop- 
ment of  the  X-ray  made  it  possible  to 
look  through  the  chest  and  to  photo- 
graph its  shadows  on  an  X-ray  plate. 
About  forty  years  ago,  a  physician  in- 
serted a  hollow  tube  through  the  mouth 
to  look  inside  the  chest.  The  evolution 
of  that  tube  has  opened  a  new  field  of 
medicine,  for,  after  listening  to  the  out- 
side of  and  looking  through  the  chest, 
one  can  now  look  into  it  through  the 
mouth  by  way  of  the  natural  air  and 
food  passages. 

Though  bronchoscopes  originally 
were  intended  for  only  the  removal  of 
objects  lodged  in  the  "Sunday  throat," 
it  was  soon  found  that  certain  phases 
of  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  other 
diseases  of  the  air  and  food  passages 
could  be  aided  in  the  same  manner.  For 
instance,  a  child  who  swallows  lye, 
mistaking  it  for  powdered  sugar,  de- 
velops an  extremely  acute  inflammation 
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"or  even  close  an  open  safety  pin 
inside  a  baby" 


"ALL   OF    THESE    AND    MORE    HAVE 
FOUND    LODGING    ..." 


To  the  uninitiated,  the  number  and  variety  of  things  that  children 
find  swallowable  is  beyond  understanding.  The  photographs  on  this 
page  reproduce  some  of  the  many  exhibits  to  be  found  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Peroral  Endoscopy. 


"THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  X-RAY  MADE  IT  POSSIBLE  TO  LOOK  through  THE  CHEST  AND  TO  PHOTO- 
GRAPH   ITS    SHADOWS    ON    AN    X-RAY    PLATE" 
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"LONG,     SLENDER    FORCEPS    WITH    TINY    CLAWS 
WHICH     GRASP     PEANUTS     AND     GLASS     BEADS" 


of  the  esophagus.  The  swelling  may 
completely  obstruct  the  passageway,  so 
not  even  water  will  pass.  It  then  be- 
comes necessary  to  re-open  the  passage 
into  the  stomach.  Years  of  treatment 
may  be  required,  however,  before  the  pa- 
tient again  can  swallow  solid  food. 

A  cough  long  has  been  considered  an 
important  warning  in  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  lungs,  especially  in 
tuberculosis.  Hoarseness  is  a  corres- 
ponding warning  sign  in  regard  to  dis- 


eases of  the  larynx.  A  laryngoscope 
makes  possible  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  vocal  cords  themselves  to  deter- 
mine the  cause  of  the  hoarseness. 

Thus,  the  purpose  of  a  bronchoscopic 
clinic  such  as  has  been  established  at 
St.  Luke's  Hospital  is  to  provide  facili- 
ties for  the  examination  of  the  air  and 
food  passages  of  patients  of  any  age. 
The  very  nature  of  the  operative  pro- 
cedures demands  a  large  variety  of  ex- 
tremely delicate  instruments  which  must 
be  ready  at  all  times  for  instant  emer- 
gency use.  An  entire  operating  room 
suite  has  been  set  aside,  consequently, 
so  the  instruments  may  always  be  avail- 
able on  their  sterile  tables.  The  operat- 
ing room  itself  is  unique  in  that  it  was 
one  of  the  first  to  use  green  linens  in 
place  of  the  standard  white,  to  reduce 
the  glare  of  reflected  light. 

The  most  recent  advance  in  this 
rapidly  progressing  field  of  medicine  has 
been  the  construction  of  a  specially 
designed  X-ray  machine  known  as  a  bi- 
plane fluoroscope  which  makes  possible 
actual  X-ray  assistance  during  broncho- 
scopic operations.  By  this  combined 
use  of  the  bronchoscope  and  X-ray  a 
three  dimensional  picture  is  obtained  to 
guide  the  bronchoscope  and  the  instru- 
ments within  it  in  their  study  of  tumors 
as  well  as  in  the  removal  of  foreign 
bodies. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Woman's 
Hoard  of  the  Hospital  the  extensive 
equipment  necessary  for  this  field  of 
surgery  has  been  procured,  making  the 
department  one  of  the  outstanding  of 
its  kind  in  the  country,  receiving  pa- 
tients not  only  from  the  communities 
throughout  Illinois,  but  from  seven 
neighboring  states  as  well. 
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Mr.  Charles  H.  Schweppe,  President 
of  St.  Luke's,  entertained  300  guests  at 
the  family  party  held  on  May  16  at  the 
Blackstone  Hotel. 

In  the  talk  given  by  Mr.  A.  Watson 
Armour,  Chairman  of  the  Operating 
Committee,  long-range  plans  for  needed 
new  buildings  were  disclosed  with  lan- 
tern slide  illustrations  of  the  plans. 
These  will  include  a  new  nurses  home, 
a  service  building  between  Smith  and 
Main;  and  an  out-patient  building. 
The  ultimate  development  of  St.  Luke's 
contemplates  the  demolition  of  old 
buildings  now  in  use,  such  as  Saranac, 
Stickney  House  and  the  old  hospital 
buildings  between  Stickney  and  the 
Main  building. 

Dr.  Selim  W.  McArthur,  President 
of  the  Medical  Staff,  the  first  speaker, 


talked  on  the  present  and  future  of  St. 
Luke's  and  the  need  for  educating  the 
public  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  insti- 
tution. Dr.  McArthur  described  the 
assets  of  the  hospital,  its  good  name,  rep- 
utation in  the  community,  physical 
plant,  and  its  value  as  an  educational 
institution.  He  emphasized  the  need 
for  new  buildings  as  well  as  endow- 
ments for  specific  purposes. 

Mrs.  Walter  B.  Wolfe  spoke  on  the 
activities  of  the  Woman's  Board,  with 
specific  reference  to  the  Out-Patient 
Clinic  operated  by  the  Social  Service 
Department,  and  presented  its  splendid 
record  in  services  to  the  sick  poor.  Her 
talk  was  illustrated  with  lantern  slides. 

Mr.  Samuel  Insull  Jr.,  outlined  a 
public  relations  program  for  St.  Luke's, 
designed  to  acquaint  philanthropic  cit- 
izens with  the  services  and  needs  of  the 
hospital  to  obtain  their  support  for  the 
essential  developments  outlined  by  the 
other  speakers. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Gary  gave  a  short 
greeting  and  led  the  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Schweppe.  Dr.  Joseph  Capps  acted 
as  master  of  ceremonies  during  the  eve- 
ning and  Rev.  Dr.  Duncan  H.  Browne 
delivered  the  invocation. 

A  pleasant  air  of  informality  prevailed 
during  the  evening  and  the  St.  Luke's 
family  left  with  a  sense  of  gratitude  to 
Mr.  Schweppe  and  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  hospital's  problems  and  achieve- 
ments. 

* 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Central  State 
Society  of  Industrial  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  on  May  21,  Dr.  Geza  de  Tak- 
ats,  Senior  Attending  Surgeon  and  a 
member  of  the  Staff,  spoke  on  ''Post- 
operative  Thrombsis   and   Embolism." 
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This  month's  front  cover  pictures  one 
of  the  many  happy  graduates  of  the  1940 
Class  of  St.  Luke's  School  of  Nursing, 
with  her  coveted  and  hard-won  pin. 
Graduation  exercises  for  the  75  mem- 
bers of  the  class  were  held  on  May  24, 
at  St.  James  Church  at  8  :00  p.m.  Miss 
Madeleine  McConnell,  Director,  pre- 
sented the  members  of  the  class  to  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Schweppe,  President  of  the 
Hospital,  who  in  turn  awarded  the 
diplomas.  Rev.  Dr.  Duncan  H. 
Browne  delivered  the  commencement 
address.  Awards  were  presented  as 
follows : 

The  Charles  H.  Schweppe  Award  to 
the  Most  Outstanding  Psychiatric  Stu- 
dent to  Miss  Dorothy  Willits.  Honor- 
able mention  to  Miss  Roberta  Lane, 
Miss  Alice  Finch,  Miss  Dorothy  Rams- 
dell,  and  Mrs.  Marguerite  Saxe. 

The  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Morse  Award 
to  the  Best  All-Round  Nurse  to  Miss 
Mary  Freesh.  Honorable  mention  to 
Miss  Ann  Lipinski. 

Award  to  the  Most  Outstanding  Stu- 
dent in  Bedside  Nursing  to  Miss  Marye 
Woituk.  Honorable  mention  to  Miss 
Theodora  Larson  and  Miss  Ruth 
Llebler. 

The  Woman's  Board  Award  to  Out- 
standing Ability  in  the  Operating  Room 
to  Miss  Helen  Renkis.  Honorable  men- 
tion to  Miss  Ann  Lipinski  and  Miss 
Florence  Oelerking. 

The  Woman's  Board  Award  to  the 
Outstanding  Student  in  Pediatric  Nurs- 
ing to  Mrs.  Marguerite  Saxe.  Hon- 
orable mention  to  Miss  Lillian  Nel- 
mark,  Miss  Verona  Lehto,  Miss 
Dorothy  Willits,  Miss  Ann  Lipinski 
and    Miss   Mary   Freesh. 

The  Harriet  Fulmer  Award  for 
Highest  Scholastic  Standing  to  Miss 
Winifred  Holtkamp.  Honorable  men- 
tion to  Miss  Judith  Bearfield,  Miss 
Virginia    La    Flambov,     Miss    Mane 


Woituk,    and    Mrs.    Marguerite   Saxe. 

After  the  graduation  ceremony,  a  re- 
ception was  held  in  the   Helen   Shedd 
Reed  Room  at  the  Hospital. 
* 

The  one  hundredth  annual  meeting 
of  the  Illinois  State  Medical  Society  was 
held  in  Peoria  on  May  21-23  inclusive 
and  was  attended  by  doctors  represent- 
ing the  entire  state.  Dr.  E.  F.  Hirsch, 
a  member  of  the  Staff,  conducted  a 
"Clinico-Pathological  Conference"  in 
which  the  discussion  was  led  by  Dr.  Carl 
Johnson,  also  a  member  of  the  Staff. 
* 

The  Medical  Library  acknowledges 
the  following  books  accessioned  through 
April  and  May: 

From  the  Women's  Auxiliary:  "Or- 
thopedic Operations"  by  Arthur  Steind- 
ler ;  and  "Preoperative  and  Postopera- 
tive Treatment,"  illus.  by  Robert  L. 
Mason.  This  group  also  donated  two 
indirect  lighting  floor  lamps. 

From  Dr.  N.  C.  Gilbert:  "Disor- 
ders of  the  Blood,"  by  L.  E.  H.  Whitby 
and  C.  Britton. 

From  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Davis:  "Hyper- 
tension and  Nephritis"  by  A.  M.  Fish- 
berg. 

• 

Dr.  Harry  E.  Mock,  Senior  Attend- 
ing Surgeon  on  the  Medical  Staff,  ad- 
dressed the  Lake  County  Medical  So- 
ciety on  May  14. 

* 

Dr.  Edwin  F.  Hirsch,  and  Dr.  Sid- 
ney Weinhouse  addressed  the  Chicago 
Pathological  Society  on  May  13,  on 
"Atherosclerosis  IT.  The  lipids  of  the 
serum  and  tissues  with  experimental 
Atherosclerosis  in  Rabbits." 
* 

The  Clinical  Meeting  of  the  Chi- 
cago Urological  Society  was  held  at  St. 
Luke's  Hospital  on  May  2}. 
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Miss  Barbara  Jerome,  former  head 
nurse  on  Main  11,  has  resigned  and 
is  being  succeeded  by  Miss  Sophia  Gend- 
ville. 

• 

Members  of  the  1940  Graduating 
Class  spent  the  afternoon  and  evening 
of  June  4,  at  the  Lake  Forest  estate  of 
Charles  W.  Schweppe,  President  of 
St.  Luke's.  This  was  the  annual  senior 
class  picnic,  one  of  the  highlights  of 
the  commencement  program.  Swim- 
ming, tennis  and  various  games  made 
the  afternoon  seem  all  too  short.  A 
picnic  supper  was  served  on  the  beach. 
Miss  McConnell,  Miss  Gooch,  Miss 
Babcock,  Miss  Floore,  Miss  Henry  and 
Miss  Burchardi,  were  among  members 
of  the  Nursing  School  Faculty  who  ac- 
companied the  students  to  the  picnic. 

• 
Miss  Pauline  Turpin,   kindergarten 
teacher  and   recreational  supervisor   in 
the  Pediatric  Department,  has  returned 
after  a  long  siege  of  illness. 
• 
Dr.  Anton  J.  Carlson,  former  Senior 
Attending    Physiologist    of    St.    Luke's 
was  entertained  at  dinner  by  his  former 
students   on   June    8,    as   a    tribute    to 
his  services  and  a  farewell  gesture  upon 
his  retirement  from  the   University  of 
Chicago. 

• 

Did  you  know  that  you  may  make 
airplane  reservations  at  the  Shop — at 
no  extra  charge? 

• 

The  Gray  Lady  Hospital  Service  of 
the  Chicago  Chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  graduated  51  volunteer 
nurses  on  Monday,  June  10,  in  the 
Crystal  Room  of  the  Blackstone  Hotel. 
This  service  extends  to  seven  Chicago 
hospitals,  of  which  St.  Luke's  is  one. 


Home  Remedies  in 
the  Ozarks 

(Continued  from  page  7 ) 

ache."  Kidney  trouble  sufferers  get  a 
vile-smelling  brew  of  horsemint  leaves 
or  bullrushes. 

In  the  early  spring,  every  true 
Ozarkian  drinks  a  tea  made  from  the 
bark  of  the  root  of  the  sassafras  shrub. 
I  like  mine  very  hot,  and  with  two 
lumps,  please !  Aunt  Lizzie  says  sassa- 
fras tea  "thins  the  blood"  and  gets  you 
ready  for  summer.  It  is  made  here  in 
the  hills  by  boiling  a  joint  of  the  root 
until  the  tea  takes  on  a  rich,  brownish- 
red  hue,  then  the  root  is  taken  out  and 
saved  for  another  boiling.  If  you  don't 
like  your  sassafras  tea  strong,  a  finger- 
length  of  root  may  serve  for  a  dozen 
brews.  Pennyroyal  leaves  are  used  ex- 
ternally. You  crush  them  and  rub  them 
on  the  arms  and  legs  to  ward  off  mos- 
quitoes. 

I  often  tell  Aunt  Lizzie  that  moun- 
tain people  don't  get  well  because  of 
their  home  remedies,  but  in  spite  of 
them.  She  says  that  may  be  so,  but 
"effen  she'd  learned  to  read  and  write, 
and  effen  Sam  Ganters  hadn't  been 
ketched  by  the  revenooers,"  she  could 
have  made  a  lot  of  money,  she  is  willing 
to  bet,  selling  her  cough  medicine  to  city 
folks.  I  don't  doubt  it!  Aunt  Lizzie's 
cough  medicine  is  based  on  a  strong  tea 
brewed  from  the  barks  of  the  dogwood 
tree,  wild  cherry  tree,  and  wild  plum 
tree.  To  this  she  adds  four  ounces  of 
glycerine,  a  dime's  worth  of  rock  candy, 
and  a  quart  of  mountain  whiskey  distil- 
led in  a  copper  wash  boiler  by  our  ex- 
neighbor,  Mr.  Ganters. 


Photographic  Department  Opens 
New  Quarters 

BY    JOAN     McARTHUR    WHITING 


Director 


TO  all  those  interested,  let  it  be 
mentioned  that  the  Photography 
Department,  heretofore  on 
wheels,  has  finally  settled  down  in  its 
permanent  quarters.  A  mighty  pert 
looking  establishment  it  is.  The  De- 
partment is  very  glad  it  has  left  the 
nomadic  life  behind.  Of  course,  it  may 
have  seemed  convenient  to  some  that  an 
order  would  result  in  the  whole  depart- 
ment, piled  high  on  a  little  cart,  rushing 
to  the  scene  of  action.  However,  from 
our  standpoint  there  were  a  few  com- 
plications that  made  life  trying  at  times. 
Processing  film  is  rather  impractical 
without  a  darkroom,  and  the  nearest 
available  room,  until  the  department 
settled  down,  was  two  miles  away.  Cer- 
tain pieces  of  equipment  that  were 
needed  both  at  the  hospital  and  in  the 
darkroom    were    constantly    being    left 

"heretofore  on  wheels" 
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at  the  wrong  end,  necessitating  time  con- 
suming trips. 

Before  describing  the  department,  it 
would  perhaps  be  better  to  present  a  few 
of  the  reasons  for  its  existence.  Many 
people  have  asked  questions  about  the 
department,  and  the  foremost  question 
by  the  curious  is  this :  What  is  the  pur- 
pose and  value  of  such  a  department  in 
a  hospital?  (Incidentally,  the  Photo- 
graphic Department  has  no  connection 
with  either  the  X-Ray  Department,  or 
with  photo-micrography.  Eventually 
some  plan  may  be  evolved  whereby  the 
latter  work  may  be  included  in  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Photographic  Department.) 

In  attempting  to  explain  the  purpose 
perhaps  the  best  method  would  be  to 
list  the  services  which  it  is  prepared  to 
render,  and  at  the  same  time  mention  the 
value  of  those  services.  The  Depart- 
ment is  equipped  to  take  photographs  of 
deformities,  abnormalities,  injuries, 
operations,  specimens,  "before  and  after 
shots"  to  show  a  patient's  condition 
before,  during,  and  after  treatment; 
copy  work,  including  charts,  diagrams, 
typewritten  documents,  pages  from 
books,  X-Rays,  etc.  ;  Lantern  slides  of 
any  of  the  foregoing  material  ;  pictures 
in  color  for  projection,  and  either  black 
and  white,  or  colored  movies  to  show 
procedure  and  techniques. 

The  value  of  these  photographic  prod- 
ucts lie  in  three  main  categories  ;  first,  as 
records  to  augment  case  histories,  sec- 
ond, to  keep  on  file  as  reference  material 
tor  doctors  doing  research  in  special 
fields,  and  third,  to  use  for  educational 
purposes,   both   in   lecture  work   and   as 
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illustrations  for  medical  articles.  In 
this  last  use,  photographs  are  indeed  a 
great  help,  since,  in  lecture  work,  a  large 
group  can  see,  by  means  of  a  lantern 
slide,  the  subject  under  discussion.  This 
is  a  great  advance  over  the  use  of  cum- 
bersome displays  of  bottled  specimens 
which  only  a  few  can  see  at  one  time. 
In  medical  articles,  pages  of  description 
can  be  saved  by  one  photograph. 

The  bulk  of  the  work  done  so  far  by 
the  department  has  consisted  largely  of 
pictures  taken  for  the  St.  Luke's 
News,  and  for  the  catalogue  of  the 
School  of  Nursing,  etc., — work  not  in 
the  department's  usual  medical  line. 

The  Photographic  Department  has 
been  established  on  a  self-sustaining 
basis.  A  temporary  charge  scale  has 
been  made,  and  will  continue  to  be  used 
until  a  sufficient  length  of  time  has 
passed  to  allow  us  to  judge  the  amount 
of  work  we  can  expect,  and  to  adjust 
our  prices  accordingly.  It  is  hoped  that 
eventually  the  department  may  have  a 
fund  to  take  care  of  photographing  free 
patients.  All  work  now  done  by  the 
Department  is  paid  for  either  by  the 
attending  Doctor,  or  by  the  patient.  In 
this  way,  much  that  might  be  important 
goes  unphotographed  because  there  is  no 
allowance   for   such   free  work. 


The  Department  consists,  physically, 
of  two  rooms ;  one  is  a  studio  and  re- 
ception room,  and  the  other  is  the  lab- 
oratory where  all  developing  and  print- 
ing is  done.  The  rooms  are  connected 
by  a  light  tight  passage  so  that  work  may 
go  on  in  both  rooms  at  the  same  time 
with  no  danger  of  film  spoilage.  The 
studio  has  a  small  dressing  room  for  the 
convenience  of  patients.  The  efficiency 
of  this  arrangement  is  apparent  when  it 
is  considered  that  a  patient  may  be  held 
in  the  studio  while  we  check  to  see  that 
a  good  picture  has  been  made.  In  cases 
where  an  operation  is  to  follow  this  is 
important,  as  the  operation  would  pre- 
vent the  picture  being  retaken. 

The  Department  of  Photography  is 
in  the  Hospital  to  provide  what  is  felt 
to  be  a  needed  service.  Because  St. 
Luke's  is  not  heavily  endowed,  the  De- 
partment must  be  self-sustaining.  Many 
educational  institutions  support  photo- 
graphic departments  in  connection  with 
their  hospitals,  but  in  all  cases  they  are 
budgeted  departments  wherein  the  en- 
tire costs  of  operation,  including  the  sal- 
ary of  the  photographer,  are  paid  by 
the  institution.  St.  Luke's  is  one  of  the 
few  private  hospitals  to  have  such  a  de- 
partment,— another  indication  of  the 
constant  progress  at  St.  Luke's. 
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Occupational  Therapy  Is  Valuable  as   I 
Morale  Builder 


OCCUPATIONAL  therapy  is 
any  activity,  mental  or  physical, 
definitely  prescribed  and  guided, 
for  the  distinct  purpose  of  contribut- 
ing to  or  hastening  recovery  from  dis- 
ease or  injury.  According  to  this  defi- 
nition of  occupational  therapy  we  have 
a  wide  scope,  limited  only  by  lack  of 
space  and  equipment.  Any  activity, 
mental  or  physical  would  include  handi- 
crafts, music,  reading,  typing,  physical 
exercises,  games,  etc.,  just  so  long  as 
these  activities  are  regularly  prescribed 
and  guided  for  their  therapeutic  value 
to  the  patient. 

The  purpose  of  occupational  therapy 
is  to  reconstruct,  to  rebuild,  or  to  re- 
educate the  patient  mentally  ;  physically  ; 
and  socially ;  according  to  the  individual 
need  and  to  the  highest  capability  of 
the  patient. 

Mentally,  occupational  therapy 
arouses  and  develops  attention ;  creates 
new  interests ;  gives  an  opportunity  for 
self-expression;  eases  emotional  stress; 
gives  an  outlet  for  repressed  energy; 
substitutes  encouragement  for  dis- 
couragement ;  replaces  unhealthy  mental 
trends  with  healthy  ones ;  and  has  a 
normalizing  influence.  It  is  natural  for 
man  to  be  occupied,  so  that  occupational 
therapy  conserves  the  work  habit  and 
prevents  invalid  habits.  Occupational 
therapy  is  based  on  the  mental  mechan- 
ism whereby  but  one  idea  can  occupy  the 
focus  of  attention  at  a  given  time. 

Physically,  occupational  therapy  re- 
stores function  to  disabled  joints;  in- 
creases   muscle   strength;    increases    the 


lymph  and  blood  circulation  and  there- 
fore aids  in  the  healing  processes.  It 
also  builds  up  resistance  to  fatigue  and 
develops  mental  and  physical  coordina- 
tion. 

Socially,  occupational  therapy  raises 
the  morale  of  the  patient,  and  thus  the 
morale  of  the  entire  ward  and  hospital. 
It  develops  group  responsibility  and  co- 
operation, and  thus  gives  opportunity 
for  social  contacts  in  normal  activities. 

There  may  be  need  for  all  three : 
mental,  physical,  and  social  re-education. 
Emotional  stress  reacts  on  functional 
activities  of  the  body.  Physical  injuries/^ 
bring  depression,  mental  fatigue  and'** 
inertia  which  again  develops  unsocial 
attitudes  and  actions. 

To  the  laymen,  the  work  of  the  Oc- 
cupational Therapy  Department  is 
practically  unknown  and  unrecognized. 
They  interpret  a  stay  in  the  hospital  as 
a  rest  in  bed,  with  medical  supervision 
and  nursing  care  commensurate  with 
the  seriousness  of  the  patient's  condi- 
tion. Alcohol  rubs,  medicines,  X-rays, 
various  tests  and  treatments  are  included 
in  this  somewhat  hazy  idea  of  the  aver- 
age man  or  woman  in  the  street. 

Hospitals  mean  cleanliness  touched 
with  a  faint  smell  of  ether.  They  stand 
tor  dramatic  last  minute  operations 
which  save  a  life  thought  lost.  They 
are  inhabited  by  beautiful  nurses  in 
rustling  white  uniforms  and  earnest 
young  interns.  Care  is  supervised  by 
distinguished  physicians  and  surgeons, 
whose  wisdom  and  skill  solve  man^ 
difficult  problems.     And  through  it  all^^ 
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9k   the  layman  pictures  the  patient,  brave 
Y*   and  pale,  lying  quietly  in  his  bed. 

The  layman's  picture  is  true — as  far 
as  it  goes.  All  of  these  things  do  happen 
in  hospitals  and  are  so  typical  that  they 
are  synonymous  with  the  institutions. 
However,  there  is  more  than  this  to  the 
healing  of  the  sick.  At  the  present  time, 
there  is  a  great  and  growing  tendency 
to  attempt  more  than  the  physical  cure 
of  the  patient ;  thought  is  given  to  the 
psychological  effects  of  illness. 

Many  stories  have  been  written  which 
picture  a  family  unhappily  dominated 
by  an  invalid.  Years  of  illness  have 
destroyed  initiative  and  have  developed 
a  tendency  toward  selfishness.  Mem- 
bers of  the  family  are  pictured  as  un- 
able to  achieve  their  own  ambitions  be- 
cause of  the  necessity  of  putting  the 
invalid  first.  Fortunately,  this  picture 
is  rapidly  becoming  out-of-date. 
flk  Modern  medicine  concentrates  on  the 
^y  mental  welfare  of  patients  and  every 
effort  is  made  to  rehabilitate  the  mind 
as  well  as  the  body. 

For  such  undertakings,  the  work  of 
the  Occupational  Therapy  Department 
is  a  valuable  aid.  By  exercising  the 
mind  and  the  body  as  much  as  possible, 
unhealthy  mental  habits  can  be 
thwarted,  and  the  patient  develops  new 
interests  as  well  as  stimulating  old  ones. 
St.  Luke's  department  was  organized 
for  such  a  purpose.  Its  success  has 
become  more  and  more  apparent  as 
demonstrated  by  the  confidence  of  the 
members  of  the  staff.  Visitors  are 
usually  amazed  at  the  healthy  and 
normal  appearance  of  the  patients  who 
are  found  in  the  workshop,  as  well  as 
at  the  excellent  workmanship  of  much 
of  the  exhibits  on  display. 

The    program    of    activity    must    be 
carefully  balanced  to  avoid  fatigue  and 
yet    maintain    interest,     and    for    this 
eason,  the  cooperation  between  all  fac- 
tors in  the  hospital  is  doubly  important. 
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The  importance  of  this  work  is  slowly 
gaining  momentum  and  marks  a  great 
development  in  medical  care. 

Occupational  therapy  is  of  economic 
value  to  the  hospital.  It  shortens  the 
stay  of  curable  patients  and  retards  de- 
terioration of  the  extended  treatment 
hospital  cases.  In  mental  cases,  it  les- 
sens laundry  and  destruction  of  cloth- 
ing, and  it  oftens  fits  a  man  or  woman 
to  take  up  a  job  when  he  leaves  the 
hospital. 

Occupational  therapy  at  St.  Luke's 
is  given  at  the  bedside,  in  the  workshop, 
which  is  opposite  the  physical  therapy 
department  so  that,  we  may  cooperate 
closely  with  that  department  in  work- 
ing with  the  orthopedic  and  traumatic 
type  of  patient  in  the  restoration  of 
function ;  and  in  the  recreation  room 
on  "F."  floor  for  the  use  of  the  neuropsy- 
chiatric  patients. 

For  instance,  the  occupational  thera- 
pist goes  to  the  bedside  to  treat  the  pa- 
tient whose  leg  is  in  traction.  Here 
he  is  given  something  interesting  to  do 
to  keep  his  arms  and  back  strong  while 
his  leg  is  healing,  as  well  as  to  give  him 
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something  mentally  stimulating  to  keep 
him  from  worrying  about  himself  or 
his  family  during  long  hospitalization. 
This  contact  with  the  patient  usually 
makes  for  better  cooperation  when  the 
patient  is  able  to  come  to  the  workshop 
for  functional  treatment.  The  cardiac 
is  also  visited  and  is  read  to,  or  shown 
a  stamp  collection  and  possibly  given 
very  light  work  until  his  doctor  will 
permit  him  to  have  something  more  ac- 
tive to  do.  The  patient  who  is  unable 
to  come  to  the  workshop  for  functional 
treatment  may  be  started  with  exercise 
in  bed  through  the  adaptation  of  various 
handicrafts,  pulley  attachments,  or  a 
bicycle  exerciser  which  was  worked  out 
in  the  department  at  the  suggestion  of 


one  of  the  attending  doctors.  The 
bicycle  exerciser  may  be  used  to  increase 
circulation  following  an  operation  as 
well  as  to  give  slight  movement  of  the 
knee,  hip,  or  ankle  depending  upon  the 
particular  need  of  the  patient.  This 
department  worked  this  out  as  a  re- 
search problem  with  one  of  the  attend- 
ing surgeons.  An  article  was  published 
in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  May  1940  giving  an  illus- 
tration of  this  apparatus. 

Those  patients  who  are  able,  come 
to  the  workshop  for  treatment.  The 
workshop  is  attractively  and  cheerfully 
furnished  as  this  helps  to  take  the  pa- 
tient away  from  the  hospital  environ- 
ment. The  patients  arrive  in  wheel 
chairs,  on  crutches,  and  sometimes  on 
carts  to  receive  graded  activity  accord- 
ing to  the  doctor's  prescription.  The 
length  of  time  the  patient  stays  in  the 
shop  depends  on  his  resistance  to  fatigue.  £to 
With  frequent  rest  periods,  many  of  the  !.^J* 
patients  spend  from  two  to  four  hours 
a  day  in  the  workshop. 

The  workshop  is  equipped  with  work 
benches,  a  large  foot  loom,  table  looms 
and  bicycle  saw,  all  of  which  help  to 
build  up  resistance  to  fatigue  to  pre- 
pare the  patient  for  his  return  to  society. 

A  visitor  coming  to  the  shop  might 
see  a  patient  who  has  had  a  fractured 
leg  sawing  a  "pig"  bread  board  on  the 
bicycle  saw  to  increase  the  motion  and 
strength  of  his  leg.  He  might  find 
another  patient  who  has  had  a  dislocated 
shoulder  sandpapering  a  "pig"  bread 
board  at  shoulder  level  to  increase  flex- 
ion and  extension  of  his  shoulder. 
Another  patient  with  stiff  fingers  may 
be  filing  the  edges  of  the  "pig"  bread 
board  with  a  file  with  a  handle  built 
up  with  plasticine  so  that  the  patient 
can  get  a  better  grip  with  his  fingers. 
In  this  manner  we  adapt  our  occupa 
tions  to  the  need  of  the  patient  and  al 
work  together  to  have  the  patients  social 
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fze  better  under  the  most  normal  con- 
ditions possible  in  a  hospital. 

Many  patients  come  to  the  shop  for 
diversional  purposes,  to  keep  them  from 
getting  discouraged,  to  give  them  a 
change  of  environment,  and  to  keep 
them  interested.  These  patients  may 
be  seen  doing  leather  tooling  and  lacing 
on  a  leather  billfold  or  purse,  or  wood 
carving  a  dog  or  horse. 

Games  play  an  important  part  in  the 
treatment  of  occupational  therapy  be- 
cause they  satisfy  the  competitive  in- 
stinct in  the  patient  as  well  as  helping  a 
patient  to  socialize  better.  Often  times, 
the  patient  recovering  from  a  back  in- 
jury can  obtain  more  exercise  for  his 
back  muscles  through  playing  horse 
shoes  than  any  other  methods.  Car- 
roms  offers  natural  extension  of  the 
fingers  which  we  do  not  find  in  many 
occupations  without  adaptation. 

We  are  also  equipped  with  various 
mechanical  exercises,  such  as  the  shoul- 
der wheel,  Kanavel  table,  ankle  exer- 
ciser, wrist  handle  and  wheel  which 
supply  exercise  to  those  patients  who 
cannot  be  interested  in  other  occupa- 
tions and  give  motions  which  are  not 
easily  procured  through  crafts. 

Our  neuro-psychiatric  patients  are 
treated  in  the  recreation  room  in  the 
neuro-psychiatric  department.  Here 
the  patients  receive  occupations  which 
are  stimulating,  sedative  or  recreational 
upon  prescription  of  the  doctor  to  be 
combined  with  other  forms  of  treat- 
ment. The  patients  are  found  weaving, 
crocheting,  embroidering,  modelling, 
typing,  lacing  leather,  or  playing  bingo 
according  to  their  need. 

Many  advancements  have  been  made 
in  the  occupational  therapy  department. 
More  doctors  are  seemingly  finding  a 
need  and  interest  in  the  work  and  the 
nursing  staff  is  beginning  to  recognize 
occupational  therapy  as  a  definite  treat- 
ment and  cooperate  heartily. 


New  Interns  and 
Residents  Added 

As  of  July  1,  sixteen  new  interns  en- 
tered St.  Luke's  and  thirteen  new  resi- 
dents, those  who  have  completed  their 
internship  and  are  taking  an  extra  year 
of  post-graduate  work,  were  added  to 
the  Staff. 

The  new  residents  are : 

Gerrit  Dangremond 

Thomas  G.  Hobbs 

H.  Sargent  Howard 

M.  Alex  Krembs 

David  A.  McClusky 

Harry  G.  McGavran 

Robert  J.  McKeever 

Lawrence  Levitin 

(Continued  on  page  14) 
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Behind  the  Scenes  at  St.  Luke's 


A  HOSPITAL  stands  for  many 
things — but  to  those  on  the  out- 
side, the  word  is  frequently  a 
synonym  for  cleanliness.  These 
glimpses  of  St.  Luke's  laundry  hint  at 
some  of  the  work  behind  the  legend ; 
it  takes  soap  and  water  and  muscle  to 
present  such  clean  white  linen  to  our 
patients. 

Rustling  white  uniforms,  starched 
coats,  clean  sheets  and  pillow  cases  must 
be  available  in  abundance  at  all  times, 
and  there  can  be  no  question  of  lack 
of  supplies.  Much  of  the  large  operat- 
ing expenses  of  a  hospital  is  not  real- 
ized by  the  outside  world.  Few  people 
ever  pause  to  consider  an  item  such  as 
laundry. 

From  time  to  time,  the  News  has 
endeavored  to  take  its  readers  behind 
the  scenes,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  many  workers  whose 
presence  is  necessary  to  the  welfare  of 


the  institution  and  its  patients.  These 
scenes  of  our  laundry  are  a  part  of  this 
series  of  educating  the  public  in  the 
many  phases  of  hospital  operation. 

Our  laundry  has  thirty-two  employes, 
and  handles  35,000  pieces  of  flat  work 
in  one  week!  Finished  work,  such  as 
uniforms,  collars,  cuffs  and  so  forth  total 
7,512  pieces;  add  300  blankets  and 
you  have  a  fairly  good  idea  of  what  St. 
Luke's  weekly  wash  is  like. 

Statistical-minded  people  might  be 
interested  to  know  that  we  use  180,000 
gallons  of  water  in  a  week;  900  pounds 
of  soap ;  800  pounds  of  salt,  and  75 
pounds  of  starch.  Other  ingredients, 
such  as  bleach,  soda,  and  bluing  are 
consumed  in  quantities  which  would 
make  the  average  housewife  blink. 

The  work  of  this  department  is  com- 
parable only  to  a  large  commercial 
laundry,  whose  output  is  similar  in  size 
and  workmanship.     The  Hospital  bears 
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the  additional  responsibility  of  insuring, 
in  every  possible  way,  freedom  from  any 
danger  of  spreading  infection.  Every 
possible  care  is  exercised  to  insure  com- 
plete protection  to  the  patients,  per- 
sonnel and  Staff  of  the  hospital. 
Supervision,  thought  and  planning  are 
based  on  this  aim — to  guarantee  clean- 
liness and  complete  safety.  This  is 
but  another  department  which  is  prac- 
tically unknown,  but  very  necessary  to 
the  institution's  operation. 


Electrocardiograph  Department  Was 
One  of  Pioneers  in  Chicago 


DO  YOU  remember  your  days  in 
the  high  school  physics  labora- 
tory? Do  you  remember  when 
you  did  experiments  with  the  string- 
galvanometer?  Do  you  remember  how 
the  beam  of  light  shifted  about  when 
you  passed  an  electric  current  through 
the  fine  piece  of  wire  that  was  suspended 
in  an  electrical  field?  Well,  that  is  all 
there  is  to  electrocardiography  except  a 
few  additional  details. 

When   you   are   connected   with   the 
electrocardiograph  you,  or  rather  your 
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heart,  furnishes  the  current  that  passes 
through  the  wire  and  causes  it  to  move 
about.  The  machine  photographs  the 
excursion  of  the  wire  and  the  resultant 
picture  is  called  an  electrocardiogram. 

By  studying  the  electrocardiogram  a 
great  deal  of  information  is  made  avail- 
able to  the  physician,  information  con- 
cerning the  action  of  the  heart.  Don't 
get  the  idea  that  the  instrument  is 
omniscient.  Not  at  all.  But  it  furnishes 
information  for  the  doctor  that  has 
hitherto  been  hidden  and  it  permits  the 
doctor  to  make  a  more  accurate  diag- 
nosis and  to  carry  on  more  intelligent  /4H| 
treatment.  ^p» 

Were  you  ever  awakened  suddenly 
at  night  by  a  loud  noise  ?  You  probably 
jumped  out  of  bed  to  see  what  you  had 
heard.  How  often  did  you  succeed  in 
finding  it?  That  is  quite  a  contract 
when  you  consider  it ;  but  we  can  do  it 
at  St.  Luke's. 

Attached  to  our  electrocardiograph 
is  a  device  for  making  sound  tracings. 
A  sort  of  a  microphone  is  placed  over 
the  heart.  This  microphone  picks  up 
the  sounds  made  by  the  heart  and  trans- 
forms these  sounds  into  electrical  energy. 
This  electrical  energy  is  amplified  by 
radio  tubes  and  passed  through  another 
wire  which  is  different  from  the  electro- 
cardiograph wire.  The  movements  of 
this  wire  are  photographed  and  the 
resultant  picture  is  called  a  stethogram. 
Thus  we  are  able  to  see  what  we  hear. 
But  more  important  still,  we  are  some- 
times able  to  see  things  that  we  do  not 
hear. 
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PATIENT     RECEIVING     STETHOGRAPH 


In  each  heart  cycle  there  are  normally 
two  sounds.  By  taking  simultaneously 
an  electrocardiogram  and  a  stethogram, 
we  are  able  to  locate  the  sounds  in  their 
proper  place  in  the  heart  cycle.  By 
studying  numerous  sound  tracings,  we 
are  able  to  recognize  departures  from 
the  normal. 

Perhaps  you  have  heard  of  heart  mur- 
murs? We  can  show  you  what  heart 
murmurs  look  like  and  we  can  tell  you 
when  these  heart  murmurs  occur  in  the 
heart  cycle. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  electrical 
energy  that  is  developed  by  the  micro- 
phone can  be  again  transformed  into 
sound.  In  this  fashion  we  can  amplify 
the  sounds  made  by  the  heart  to  bring 
out  murmurs  that  are  otherwise  in- 
audible. We  can  make  the  heart  sound 
like  a  bilge  pump  in  a  steamer. 


In  all  of  this  we  are  able  to  identify 
abnormal  sounds,  locate  them  in  their 
proper  place  in  the  heart  cycle  and  bring 
to  light  sounds  that  are  otherwise  in- 
audible. Not  the  least  important,  we 
can  obtain  a  permanent  record  for  future 
comparison  to  learn  of  the  progress  of 
the  disease,  the  result  of  the  treatment, 
and  occasionally,  the  effect  of  surgical 
intervention. 

Perhaps  you  are  surprised  to  hear 
surgery  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  heart.  Congenital  heart  disease, 
defective  hearts  with  which  some  of  us 
are  born,  are  being  corrected  by  surgery 
as  also  are  some  diseases  of  the  blood 
vessels  which  are  really  not  heart  dis- 
ease, but  which  make  noises  we  can 
record. 

St.  Luke's  was  among  the  first  of  the 
Chicago  hospitals  to  install  an  electro- 
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cardiograph.  In  1921,  the  Woman's 
Board  purchased  an  instrument  for  the 
use  of  the  hospital  staff.  It  was  installed 
in  a  small  room  in  the  old  Kirkwood 
Building  and  it  was  supported  in  the 
manner  of  a  step-child.  The  room  was 
small  and  inadequate;  the  developing 
room  was  about  a  city  block  removed 
from  the  machine,  but  we  carried  on. 
One  may  even  find  publications  that 
found  their  way  out  of  this  primitive 
laboratory,  publications  that  are  still 
referred  to. 

When  the  Main  Building  was  com- 
pleted the  step-child  was  removed  to 
more  adequate  quarters,   but  it  was  a 


long  time  before  she  received  any  new^Jk 
clothing.  The  cast-off  finery  from  other^^ 
departments  still  adorned  the  electro- 
cardiograph department.  It  soon  be- 
came evident  that  this  department  was 
growing  immensely  in  importance. 
Work  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
It  became  necessary  to  install  an  ad- 
ditional machine,  one  that  could  be 
moved  about  in  the  hospital  to  take 
electrocardiograms  at  the  bedside. 

With  the  improvement  in  the 
mechanical  equipment  that  followed  the 
general  introduction  of  electrocardiog- 
raphy, we  found  that  our  machines 
were  rapidly  getting  old-fashioned  but 
we  were  still  the  step-child.  As  long 
as  the  work  was  properly  done,  little 
attention  was  paid  to  our  comfort  in 
doing  it.  The  iron  benches  remained 
in  the  reception  room.  The  beds  were 
far  from  comfortable.  The  developing 
room  was  primitive. 

Cinderella  was  finally  fitted  with  her 
glass  slipper.  If  you  visit  the  depart- 
ment now,  you  will  find  that  it  is  no 
longer  drab,  it  is  bright  and  cheerful. 
The  furniture  is  new  and  comfortable 
and  is  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  develop- 
ing room  is  properly  equipped.  The 
electrograph  is  the  finest  that  one  can 
obtain.  All  of  this  was  made  possible 
through  the  generosity  of  Air.  Charles 
Schweppe. 

The  department  turns  out  annually 
2,500  to  3,000  clinical  electrocardio- 
grams. The  filing  system  has  been  re- 
organized to  bring  it  into  agreement 
with  outstanding  laboratories  of  this 
type.  The  work  is  recognized  in  all 
quarters  as  being  of  the  highest  type 
and  is  accepted  as  authentic  by  all  of 
the  best  American  and  European  hos- 
pitals. 

Each  year  for  the  past  several  years, 
a  representative  of  the  department  h;\ 
(Continued  on  page  15) 


^-Medical  Pioneers  of  Illinois 


BY    LISTER    R.    ALWOOD 
(Writer  of  CALEB  column  for  Marshall  Field  &  Company) 


(Seventh  in  a  series  of  articles  generously  donated  by  outside  Chicago 

writers) 


• 


YOU  like  contrast?  Then  flash 
this  one  on  your  screen.  First, 
a  medical  specialist  of  today, 
seated  in  his  modern  office  with  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  modern  science  in 
instant  summons. 

Then  try,  for  your  second  shot,  the 
medical  man  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 
A  sturdy,  bearded  horseback-rider,  this 
ime — in  ill-cut  clothes  and  slouch  hat, 
little  black  bag  at  his  saddlebow 
jogging  up  the  miry  track  to  some  log- 
cabin  in  a  foggy  clearing.  .  .  .  Hospitals? 
There  weren't  any.  Nurses?  None  of 
those,  either.  A  thermometer,  to  note 
the  fact  of  fever?  That  was  thirty 
years  in  the  future — and  when  it  did 
arrive,  it  was  a  ten-inches-long  affair 
that  required  five  minutes  to  register 
temperature! 

Literally,  the  Illinois  doctor  of  a 
hundred  years  ago  practiced  medicine 
without.  Without  a  stethoscope  to 
check  heart  action  and  respiration. 
Without  a  sphygmomanometer,  to 
record  blood  pressure.  Without  labora- 
tory means  for  blood-count  or  urinalysis ; 
without  X-rays,  antiseptics  or  anesthet- 
ics ;  without  a  hundred-and-one  surgi- 
cal methods,  or  the  curative  aids  since 
made  available  in  the  U.  S.  Pharma- 
copoeia. With  no  way,  in  fact,  of  ex- 
ining  ailing  bodies  inside,  his  sole 
Bsources  were  his  own  professional  in- 
tuition,   the    patient's    appearance    and 


symptoms — and  that  greatest  medicinal 
agency  of  all :  vis  medicatrix  naturae, 
"The  healing  power  of  Nature."  .  .  . 

No  regulations  safeguarded  medical 
practice  a  hundred  years  ago.  Given 
the  impulse  and  opportunity,  a  man 
simply  "hung  out  his  shingle"  and 
started  work.  But  of  work  there  was 
a  fearsome  kind  and  extent  which  the 
M.  D.  of  today  would  contemplate 
aghast.  The  Illinois  swamps,  trails, 
forests  and  prairies  of  1840  harbored 
a  veritable  army  of  dread  diseases  known 
and  unknown.  Known,  but  often  im- 
possible to  combat,  were  cholera,  yellow 
fever,  malaria,  typhoid,  diphtheria,  in- 
flammatory rheumatism ;  unknown  were 
deadly  scourges  of  epidemic  proportions 
only  intensified  by  insanitary  conditions, 
hardship,  crowded  quarters  and  lack 
of  nursing  knowledge  or  service.  And 
to  meet  this  situation  of  perpetual  emer- 
gency— a  mere  handful  of  grim  pioneer 
doctors,  each  traveling  horseback  and 
sometimes  serving  a  half-dozen  or  more 
counties !  But  all  true,  in  extraordinary 
measure,  to  the  proud  traditions  and 
practice  of  the  Hippocratic  oath !  .  .  . 

It  is  timely  to  commemorate,  even 
thus  briefly,  these  splendid  figures  in 
early  Illinois  medical  history.  For  May 
21st  last  marked  the  opening,  in  Peoria, 
of  a  Centennial  Anniversary  convention 
to  celebrate  the  founding  in  Springfield, 
on  June  9,   1840,  of  the  Illinois  State 
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Medical  Society.  Assembled  on  that 
century-ago  date  were  men,  many  of 
whom  still  live  too  vividly  in  medical 
annals  to  be  passed  by  without  mention 
in  their  own  right. 

Small  was  the  band  of  pioneer  doc- 
tors from  Illinois  who  climbed  on  horse- 
back, on  June  9th  of  the  year  1840,  and 
jogged  along  the  winding  trails  to 
Springfield  to  found  the  Illinois  State 
Medical  Society.  Yet  in  that  group 
were  as  self-reliant  and  stalwart  con- 
tributors to  the  state's  upbuilding  as 
any  others  identified  with  Illinois  his- 
tory. 

Among  their  number  and  then  prac- 
ticing in  Springfield,  were  Dr.  John 
Todd,  an  1810  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  uncle  to 
Mary  Todd  Lincoln,  elected  first  presi- 
dent of  I.  S.  M.  S. ;  Dr.  F.  A.  McNeill, 
the  Society's  first  secretary;  and  Drs. 
Helm,  Merryman  and  Wallace — the 
first  a  graduate  of  Baltimore  Medical 
College,  the  others  hailing  from  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College  in  Philadelphia. 
From  Fairfield  came  Drs.  J.  C.  Bennett 
and  D.  Turney;  from  Chicago,  Dr. 
C.  V.  Dyer;  from  Joliet,  Dr.  A.  W. 
Bowen ;  from  Rochester,  Dr.  C.  F. 
Hughes;  from  Vandalia,  Dr.  I.  S. 
Berry ;  and  from  Alton,  Dr.  B.  K.  Hart. 

Not  only  were  these  long-ago  medi- 
cal pioneers  healers  of  the  sick,  but 
community  promoters  as  well.  Outside 
an  occasional  minister,  the  "educated" 
individual  of  those  days  was  the  doctor. 
By  necessity  and  of  personal  initiative 
he  was  a  layer-out  of  townsites ;  starter 
of  industries ;  initiator  of  civic  move- 
ments;  established  churches,  and  even 
preached  in  their  pulpits  ;  founded  news- 
papers and  printed  them  ;  stimulated 
education  ;  served   in   public  office. 

In  its  struggle  to  commonwealth 
status,  Illinois  never  had  finer  leaders 
than    Dr.    Benjamin   Kirtland    Hart,  of 


Alton,  who  fathered  his  community^ 
fust  school— or  Dr.  Edward  Mead  ^P 
St.  Charles,  whose  campaigning  re- 
sulted in  the  Illinois  State  Hospital  at 
Jacksonville  in  1847 — or  Dr.  Edward 
Reynolds  Roe,  who  was  not  only  physi- 
cian but  novelist — or  Dr.  Charles 
Chandler  for  whom  Chandlersville  was 
named — or  the  pioneer  Peoria  brothers, 
Drs.  John  L.  and  William  R.  Hamilton. 
The  former  of  these  sponsored  Proctor 
Hospital;  the  latter  lived  to  be  91,  and 
finally  became  president  of  the  Peoria 
and  R.  I.  Railroad. 

Then  there  were  Peoria's  Drs. 
Roskoten  and  Niglas ;  Drs.  Rudolphus 
Rouse  and  John  Arnold,  the  latter  a 
friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  There 
was  Dr.  Goodhue,  of  Rockford,  father 
of  Chicago's  present  public  school  sys- 
tem;  Dr.  G.  W.  Richards  of  St. 
Charles,  founder  of  the  Franklin  Medi- 
cal College — and  the  memorable  ChU^ 
cagoans,  Drs.  Brainard,  Evans,  DavL^ 
and  Rauch. 

* 

Modern  medical  men,  highly  trained 
and  skilled  workers  of  miracles  are 
worthy  of  their  high  position  in  the 
community.  For  theirs  is  a  priceless 
heritage,  carefully  guarded  and  main- 
tained. In  a  sense,  it  is  a  tribute  to 
the  men  who  preceded  them  ;  the  men 
who  carved  the  way  through  a  wilder- 
ness. 


* 
in    the 


Aledicine,  in  the  stark  terms  of  a 
century  ago,  was  a  professional  challenge 
to  giants.  But  giants  there  were  in 
those  days  to  seize  the  gauntlet — and 
Illinois'  record  health-record — its  8,000 
physicians  practicing  in  102  counties, 
with  4,800  in  Chicago  and  Cook  Count) 
— and  its  enviable  longevity  average — 
all  tell  to  what  purpose  they  and  their 
successors  have  both  fought  the  gog, 
li'dit  and  won  it ! 


* 


Around  the  Hospital 
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In  line  with  the  objectives  which 
were  announced  at  the  St.  Luke's 
Family  Dinner  on  May  15,  a  Pub- 
lic Relations  Department  has  been  es- 
tablished in  the  Hospital.  The  work 
of  this  department  will  be  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Mitchell  McKeown, 
well-known  for  his  connection  with  the 
Community  Fund  of  Chicago  and  other 
similar  activities  in  the  city.  Offices 
have  been  opened  in  the  Smith  Building 
and  the  department  formally  opened 
on  July  1. 

* 

The  duties  of  the  Operating  Com- 
mittee have  been  assumed  by  the  Exe- 
cutive Committee,  which  preserves  its 
same  membership  and  will  have  A.  Wat- 
on  Armour  as  its  Chairman.  Mr. 
■rmour  was  also  Chairman  of  the 
Operating  Committee. 


The  forty-three  students  of  the  Pre- 
clinical Section  of  the  Nurses  Train- 
ing School  successfully  completed  this 
part  of  their  studies  and  were  capped 
during  services  in  the  Chapel  of  Grace 
Church  on  Wednesday,  June  26. 
There  was  not  a  single  failure  in  the 
class.  Tea  was  served  after  the  services 
on  Main  12. 


Miss  Josephine  Gilbert,  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Nurses  Training 
School,  returned  to  her  duties  on  July 
1  after  a  year's  leave  of  absence  to  study 
at  Columbia  University,  where  she  re- 
ceived her  degree  in  nursing  education. 

• 
Members  of  the  Woman's  Board  of 
St.  Luke's  Hospital  were  entertained 
at  luncheon  on  June  20,  by  Mrs. 
George  A.  Ranney  at  her  summer  home 
in  Lake  Forest.  Plans  for  the  Fashion 
Show,  to  be  held  in  October,  were  dis- 
cussed at  the  luncheon. 


The  date  of  the  annual  Fashion  Show, 
sponsored  by  the  Woman's  Board  of 
the  Hospital,  has  been  changed  to 
October  29,  1940. 


Do  you  know  that  you  can  purchase 
baskets  of  fruit,  for  delivery  to  the  pa- 
tients, for  $2.50  and  more — at  St. 
Luke's  Hospital  Shop? 


The  Library  acknowledges  the  fol- 
lowing acquisitions  for  the  current 
month :  A  Textbook  of  Obstetrics,  by 
F.  C.  Irving,  donated  by  Dr.  William 
Tate  to  replace  the  lost  copy  which  was 
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originally  given  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Gough. 
Preoperative  and  Postoperative  Treat- 
ment, by  Dr.  R.  L.  Mason,  donated  by 
the  Woman's  Auxiliary. 

Diseases  of  the  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat, 
by  F.  Lederer,  donated  by  the  author. 
AND — 30  badly  needed  steel  cabinets 
for  storage  and  stack  purposes,  donated 
by  the  Hospital.  This  gift  will  aid  in 
relieving  congested  conditions  in  the 
Library  until  additional  quarters  are 
available. 

* 

Flowers  may  be  ordered  through  St. 
Luke's  Hospital  Shop  for  delivery  to 
patients. 


The  Editor  again  takes  the  oppor^^ 
tunity  to  ask  each  member  of  the  Staff  ^F 
each  nurse ;  each  intern ;  and  all  em- 
ployes and  friends  of  St.  Luke's  for 
assistance  in  making  the  News  your 
magazine.  Contributions  are  always 
welcome — and  needed — if  we  are  to 
make  the  News  a  means  of  communi- 
cation for  the  Hospital. 


At  the  annual  meeting  and  dinner  of 
the  Chicago  Medical  Society,  held  on 
June  25,  at  the  Palmer  House,  Dr. 
George  H.  Coleman,  a  member  of  the 
Staff,  acted  as  toastmaster.  The  pro- 
gram included  presentation  of  officers 
for  the  coming  year. 


Members  of  the  Staff  represented  in  i 

Branch  Societies  of  the  Chicago  Medi-  M^w  IntGmS 
cal  Society  are  as  follows :  Dr.  Charles 
Shann,  President;  Dr.  William  J. 
Baker,  Councilor;  and  Dr.  George  C. 
Finola,  Alternate  Councilor  of  the 
Jackson  Park  Branch.  Dr.  Charles 
Drueck,  Jr.,  is  Councilor  of  the  South 
Side  Branch. 


(Continued  from  page  5) 
Burnell  V.  Reaney 
James  K.  Skiles,  Jr. 
Warren  K.  Simmons 


Members  of  the  Staff  represented  in 
Specialty  Societies  of  the  Chicago  Medi- 
cal Society  are  as  follows: 
Dr.  Walter  H.  Theobald,  Secretary  of 
the  Laryngological  and  Otological 
Society. 

Dr.    R.    P.    Mackay,    Secretary   of   the 
Neurological  Society. 
Dr.  Richard  Gamble,  President  of  the 
( )phthalmological    Society. 
Dr.  Edwin  F.  Hirsch,  Secretary  of  the 
Pathological   Society. 
Dr.  Clarence  F.  G.  Brown,   President 
and  Dr.   Richard  Capps,   Secretary,  of 
the  Society  of   Internal   Medicine. 
Dr.  William  J.  Baker,  Secretary  of  the 
Urological  Society. 

Dr.  George  II.  Coleman,  Secretary  of 
the    Institute   of   Medicine  of  Chicago. 


I.  J.  Speigel 
Leon  J.  Witkowski 
Phe  new  interns  are : 
B.  G.  Behrents 
Ralph  Blocksma 
R.  M.  Bolman 
W.  H.  Brown 
R.  A.  Buckner 
J.  B.  Bvers 
J.  A.  Davis 
R.  J.  Graham 
J.  R.  Green 

B.  M.  Hair 

R.  D.  Hunting 
J.  D.  Lange 
J.  S.  Llewellyn 
Pliny  Norcross 
F.  E.  Sarver 
W.  B.  Smith 

C.  R.  Snead 
(i.  (j.  Snider 
David    State 

P.  A.  Van  Pern  is 
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^Electrocardiograph 
Department 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

visited  the  outstanding  laboratories 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  In 
this  country,  the  laboratories  included 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  the  Mayo  Clinic 
and  the  Los  Angeles  County  Hospital. 
London,  Amsterdam,  Utrecht  and 
Paris  have  been  visited  abroad.  After 
hearing  reports  from  these  various 
centers,  we  have  concluded  that  we  are 
maintaining  the  pace. 

In  addition  to  the  clinical  work,  in- 
vestigative work  in  electrocardiography 
and  allied  subjects  is  constantly  under 
way. 


These  pictures  show  the  young  pa- 
tients in  the  Pediatric  Department  who 
recently  received  diplomas  for  complet- 
ing their  courses  in  lower  grades.  Mr. 
Wordell  and  Miss  Bonfield  are  shown 
congratulating  the  youngsters. 
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PATIENTS    ENJOYING   THE    FACILITIES  OF  THE    WORK- 
SHOP IN  THE  OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY  DEPARTMENT. 
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Rehabilitation  in  the  Physical  Therapy  fe 
Department,  St.  Luke's  Hospita 


BY     JOHN     S.     COULTER,    M.  D.,  Medical  Director  and 
ELIZABETH     S  T  R  U  N  K ,     R.  P.  T.  T.,  Supervising  Technician 


PHYSICAL  THERAPY  is  the 
treatment  of  disease,  defect  or 
injury  by  physical  agents  such 
as  heat,  massage,  exercise,  water,  elec- 
tricity or  ultraviolet  radiation.  These 
agents  have  been  used  for  treatment 
since  the  earliest  recorded  history. 
Many  modern  procedures  have  been 
added  to  the  older  methods  so  that  to- 
day a  physical  therapy  department  of 
a  modern  hospital  presents  many  in- 
teresting scientific  developments. 


During  the  first  World  War  the  at- 
tention of  the  medical  profession  was 
forcibly  drawn  to  the  value  of  physical 
and  occupational  therapy  in  physical 
reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
injured  soldier. 

Our  departments  of  physical  therapy 
and  occupational  therapy  at  St.  Luke's 
represent  the  latest  development  of 
those  lessons  learned  in  the  hospitals 
and  convalescent  centers  of  the  United 
States  Army  and  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration following  the  last  war.  ^m 

One  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  WM 
apparatus  in  this  department  is  the 
so-called  Hubbard  tank  for  underwater 
exercises.  The  advantages  of  such 
underwater  exercises  are  that  the  buoy- 
ancy of  the  water  eliminates  the  effects 
of  gravity,  allowing  the  patient  to 
translate  scarcely  appreciable  muscle 
power  into  demonstrable  motion,  and 
the  warmth  of  the  water  relaxes  the 
muscles  and  accelerates  the  blood  flow. 

Our  present  tank  was  made  for  us 
by  a  man  who  appreciated  its  value  by 
personal  use.  He  had  a  fractured  spine 
with  a  paralysis  of  both  legs.  His  hope 
of  walking  again  was  reborn  when  eight 
weeks  after  his  injury  he  was  placed  in 
this  tank  and  was  able  to  move  his 
legs  ever  so  slightly;  he  could  not  move 
them  the  slightest  degree  while  lying 
in  bed. 

Today  the  department  is  giving  daily 
treatment  in  this  tank  to  a  young  man^ 
with  a  fractured   spine  and   paralysis  "f(P 
both    legs.       He    was    brought    to    this 


PATIENT  IN    HUBBARD  TANK   FOR   UNDERWATER   EXERCISES. 


hospital  by  one  of  our  surgeons  for  re- 
habilitation. Previously,  he  had  been 
lying  in  bed  at  home  attended  by  his 
mother  since  his  injury  two  years  ago. 
Both  he  and  his  mother  were  completely 
without  hope.  He  is  25  years  old  and 
has  every  desire  to  live  and  walk.  His 
and  his  mother's  mental  attitude 
changed  from  despair  to  hope  the  first 
time  he  was  placed  in  this  tank,  and 
he  was  able  to  move  one  of  his  legs 
through  a  small  arc  at  the  hip  joint. 
They  are  now  ready  for  the  long  fight 
necessary  for  his  rehabilitation.  (Note 
picture  on  this  page.) 

This  type  of  patient  is  easily  placed 
in  this  tank  by  an  overhead  trolley  sys- 
tem that  hoists  the  patient  on  a  ham- 
£La  mock  from  the  wheeled  cart  that  brings 
him   from    his  room  ;   carries  him   to  a 


position  directly  over  the  tub  and  then 
gently  lowers  him  into  the  water. 

This  tub  is  also  used  for  infantile 
and  other  types  of  paralysis,  chronic 
arthritis  and  injuries  that  involve  the 
shoulder,  pelvis,  hip  or  knee. 

After  being  placed  in  this  tank  these 
patients  require  careful  direction  by  a 
physical  therapy  technician  who  has  a 
knowledge  of  muscle  action.  When  re- 
moved from  the  tank  and  dried,  they 
are  given  a  massage.  Heat,  massage  and 
exercise  are  the  most  important  agents 
used  in  physical  therapy  and  they  re- 
quire the  services  of  well-trained  physi- 
cal therapy  technicians. 

Another  most  useful  piece  of  appara- 
tus for  the  use  of  water  is  the  whirlpool 
bath.  The  illustration  on  page  5 
shows  a  patient  being  treated  in  a  mod- 
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TREATMENT  IN  WHIRLPOOL  BATH  FOR  UNITED 
FRACTURES    IN    BOTH    HANDS. 

ern,  portable  whirlpool  bath  for  the 
pain,  joint  and  muscle  stiffness  follow- 
ing a  dislocated  knee. 

This  whirlpool  bath  offers  a  combi- 
nation of  a  continuous  hot  bath  and  one 
in  which  the  water  is  kept  in  constant 
agitation  and  mixed  with  air.  The 
combined  effect  of  the  high  temperature 
and  the  motion  of  the  water  gives  rise 
to  a  marked  stimulation  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  immersed  part  of  the  limb. 
Thus  many  painful  injuries  and  cir- 
culatory conditions  of  the  limbs  are 
relieved. 

This  modern  whirlpool  bath  is  a 
self-contained  unit.  After  being  filled 
with  hot  water,  a  heater  and  thermostat 
keeps  the  water  at  a  set  temperature  and 
another  mechanism  gives  the  whirlpool 
effect.  It  can  thus  be  moved  to  the 
patient's  bedside. 

These  whirlpool  baths  were  originally 
used  in  the  last  World  War,  and  the 
picture  on  this  page  shows  a  recent  mod- 
ification of  the  original  type  with  the 
water  continuously  flowing  from  the 
supply  pipes,  and   the  temperature  and 


the  force  of  the  water  regulated  by  a  A 
mixing  chamber  and  a  thermostatic  RB 
valve.  The  patient  has  recently  united 
fractures  of  several  bones  of  both  hands. 
All  his  fingers  and  thumb  joints  are 
cold,  stiff  and  extremely  painful.  The 
whirling  hot  water  causes  the  hands  to 
become  warm,  the  pain  and  spasm  are 
relieved,  and  the  patient  is  able  to  move 
his  fingers  in  the  bath.  After  twenty 
minutes  in  this  bath  the  hand  that  could 
scarcely  be  touched  without  pain  can  be 
massaged  and  exercised  with  little  or 
no   pain. 

Our  newspapers  are  filled  with  re- 
ports of  the  present  war.  To  those 
who  served  in  the  last  war  this  news 
brings  a  picture  of  hospital  wTards  of 
injured  soldiers.  Many  of  these  soldiers 
had  amputated  limbs.  The  rehabilita- 
tion of  these  soldiers,  and  of  civilians 
with  amputations  in  our  hospital  repre- 
sent the  combined  work  of  the  surgeons  ^^ 
and  the  physical  therapy  department,  yj 
In  our  department  the  amputated  limb 
is  treated  by  the  whirlpool  bath  and 
massage  and  exercise  to  strengthen  and 
harden  it. 

After  the  patient  is  fitted  with  a 
temporary  or  permanent  prostheses  he 
has  to  learn  to  walk,  if  his  leg  is  ampu- 
tated. The  picture  on  page  2  shows 
a  patient  with  a  leg  amputation  learn- 
ing to  walk  between  adjustable  parallel 
bars  wThich  at  first  support  his  weight 
on  his  arms  and  later  gives  him  con- 
fidence to  attempt  to  walk  without  sup- 
port. 

These  illustrations  of  rehabilitation 
of  the  injured  could  be  multiplied  many 
times,  but  this  is  not  the  only  function 
of  this  department.  Many  orthopedic, 
medical  and  neurological  cases  are 
treated  by  various  physical  agents. 

The    Physical   Therapy    Department 
occupies  a   portion   of   the  second   floor  ^^ 
of   Kirkwood   where  a   group  of  sevcn^J 
recently    modernized    treatment    rooms 
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are  provided.  The  facilities  of  the  de- 
partment are  completely  modern,  the 
department  having  kept  pace  with  all 
advances  in  methods  as  well  as  equip- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  the  Hubbard  Tank 
and  Whirlpool  Baths,  the  department 
has  carbon  arc  and  mercury  quartz 
lamps  to  furnish  artificial  sunshine,  ap- 
paratus for  passive  vascular  exercise 
in  disturbances  of  the  circulation  of  the 
extremities,  and  a  number  of  lamps  and 
generators  to  supply   radiant  heat. 

An  illustration  of  progress  in  the 
application  of  heat,  the  oldest  physical 
agent  used  in  treatment,  is  seen  in  the 
use  of  short  wave  diathermy.  Our  de- 
partment has  a  modern  short  wave 
diathermy  machine  that  is  by  far  the 
most  effective  method  of  heating  human 
tissues.  An  electric  pad  causes  a  tem- 
perature rise  of  only  a  half  degree  F. 
at  a  depth  of  two  inches  in  the  thigh, 
while  short  wave  diathermy  gives  a 
seven  to  eight  degree  F.  rise.  These 
machines  produce  short  wave  radio  cur- 
rents from  six  to  twenty-five  meters. 
Recently  this  department  has  been  aid- 
ing the  Council  on  Physical  Therapy  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  and 
the  Government  in  preventing  radio  in- 
terference by  these  currents. 

There  are  also  several  interesting 
pieces  of  apparatus  to  introduce  drugs 
into  the  body  by  galvanic  current,  and 
to  stimulate  weak  or  partially  paralyzed 
muscles  by  electrical  currents,  to  aid  in 
re-establishing  muscle  contractions 
which  will  ultimately  permit  voluntary 
activity  by  the  patient. 

While  St.  Luke's  Physical  Therapy 
Department  is  now  efficiently  equipped, 
the  growth  of  the  hospital  and  the  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  patients  treated 
in  this  department,  will  soon  necessitate 
an  increase  in  space.  For  instance,  in 
1935  we  had  4,904  patient  visits,  and 


last  year  there  were  7,257  patient 
visits.  When  the  time  comes  to  expand 
the  department,  we  also  should  have  a 
gymnasium  and  a  pool  in  which  patients 
can  exercise  under  water  in  standing 
and  walking  positions. 

Because  of  the  wide  publicity  it  has 
received,  many  persons  are  familiar 
with  the  remarkable  results  obtained  at 
Warm  Springs,  Georgia.  Without 
minimizing  or  deprecating  those  results, 
it  can  be  said,  the  same  results  could  be 
obtained  at  St.  Luke's  if  the  Physical 
Therapy  Department  had  similar  equip- 
ment and  facilities. 

TREATMENT  RECEIVED  IN  A  WHIRLPOOL  BATH 
FOR  PAIN,  JOINT  AND  MUSCLE  STIFFNESS  FOL- 
LOWING  A   DISLOCATED   KNEE. 
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Department  of  National  Defense  of     I 
Canada  Adopts  St.  Luke's  Hospital 
Operating  Mask 


IN  THE  care  of  the  sick  and  in- 
jured, a  multitude  of  problems  arise 
in  the  use  of  even  small  items  of 
equipment.  An  example  of  a  minor, 
but  extremely  important,  problem  is  the 
operating-room  mask.  Dr.  Edward 
Archibald,  Director  General  of  Medi- 
cal Services  of  Canada  in  the  War,  had 
this  problem  under  consideration  when 
he  recently  visited  Chicago  and  spent  a 
considerable  part  of  his  time  at  St. 
Luke's  Hospital.  During  the  course  of 
his  visit  to  this  country  a  few  months 
ago,  he  made  investigations  at  hospitals 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  concern- 
ing the  type  of  operating-room  masks 
that  were  in  use.  When  he  visited  St. 
Luke's  Hospital,  he  talked  to  Miss 
Marie  Ante,  the  Operating-Room  Su- 
pervisor, about  the  type  of  operating- 
room  mask  in  use  at  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital. 

The  problem  of  the  operating-room 
mask  had  recently  been  studied  by  the 
Committee  on  Operating-Room  Tech- 
nic  of  the  Medical  Staff  in  co- 
operation with  Miss  Ante.  This  study 
covered  a  period  of  more  than  a  year 
and  finally  the  Committee  and  Miss 
Ante  decided  upon  a  certain  type  of 
mask  that  would  best  meet  the  situa- 
tion. 

Some  of  the  problems  which  the 
Committee  investigated  were: 

1.  The  original  cost  of  the  mask; 
1.  The  impermeability  of  the  mask  to 
bacteria-laden    droplets    from    the    nose 


and  mouth.  This  is  probably  the  most 
important  problem  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  welfare  of  the  patient  and  out- 
weighs every  other  consideration;  3. 
Another  requisite  of  a  practical  operat- 
ing mask  is  comfort  for  the  wearer. 
While  the  mask  must  be  impermeable 
to  droplets,  it  must  permit  the  free  pas- 
sage of  air,  so  that  the  wearer  breathes 
easily  and  experiences  no  sense  of  suf- 
focation. This  problem  is  important 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  operating  f*± 
team  and  in  the  study  it  required  con-  H# 
siderable  experimentation  and  investi- 
gation before  it  was  solved  ;  and  4.  The 
final  problem  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee was  the  expense  of  upkeep.  The 
operating  mask  must  be  laundered  and 
sterilized  after  each  wearing.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  durable.  Some  masks  are 
made  to  contain  a  cellulose  or  cotton 
filter  which  must  be  replaced  after  each 
wearing.  Such  replacement  is  time- 
consuming  and  involves  considerable 
labor.  The  Committee  found  that  the 
masks  with  the  filter  between  the  layers 
of  the  gauze  interfered  with  the  free 
passage  of  air. 

After  this  prolonged  study,  the  Com- 
mittee and  Miss  Ante  decided  upon  a 
mask  made  of  several  layers  of  a  line 
mesh  gauze,  which  proved  to  meet  all 
the  requirements  of  an  operating-room 
mask.  The  use  of  these  masks  oxer  a 
period  of  more  than  a  year  has  shown ^^ 
them  to  be  very  satisfactory.  ^^ 

(Continued  on  page  11) 
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Dr.  William  J.  Baker  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  American  Association  of 
Genito-Urinary  Surgeons  at  the  June 
meeting  of  the  association  held  at  Hill 
Top,  Pennsylvania. 

• 
Dr.  John  S.  Brewer  is  in  charge  of 
prizes  for  the  golf  committee  of  the 
Annual  Golf  Tournament  of  the  Chi- 
cago Medical  Society  to  be  held  at  the 
Westward  Ho  Golf  Club  in  Melrose 
Park  on  August  14. 

* 

The  News  apologizes  for  the  error 
in  its  July  issue  regarding  the  date  of 
the  forthcoming  St.  Luke's  Fashion 
Show.  The  date  of  the  show  has  been 
C^  changed  from  October  29  to  October 
15,  1940. 


Dr.  Alfred  D.  Biggs,  gave  an  address 
over  Station  WHIP  on  July  11  for  the 
Educational  Committee  of  the  Illinois 
State  Medical  Society.  His  subject  was 
"Infantile  Paralysis." 

• 

The  Shop  sells  children's  seersucker 
play  suits,  in  sizes  two  to  six,  in  many 
attractive  styles  and  colors. 


The  members  of  the  Medical  Staff 
held  their  third  annual  party  on  July 
17  at  Lake  Geneva  Country  Club,  with 
a  marked  increase  in  attendance.  The 
party  was  voted  a  great  success  due  to 
the  efforts  of  the  committee  on  arrange- 
ments, Dr.  Horace  Lyons  and  Dr. 
Eugene  Edwards. 

Gorgeous  weather  made  conditions 
ideal  for  golf,  tennis,  swimming,  boat- 
ing, sailing  and  bridge,  as  well  as  back- 
gammon. There  were  many  more  of 
the  interne  staff  and  ex-internes  present 
than  at  former  parties. 

Dr.  Selim  W.  McArthur,  president 
of  the  Staff,  made  a  short  speech  and 
a  telegram  of  best  wishes  was  read  from 
Mr.  Charles  Schweppe,  president  of  St. 
Luke's. 

Prizes  were  awarded  as  follows: 
Tennis — Dr.  Dangermond,  Dr.  Webb. 
Golf — Low  Gross,    Staff — John   Prib- 

ble,  Low  Net,  Staff — Andrew  Mc- 

Nally,    Low    Gross,    Internes — Dr. 

Kinne,     Low     Net,     Internes — Dr. 

Laird. 


Don't  forget  that  the  Shop  makes  a 
specialty    of    tempting    cold    drinks — 
which  are  refreshing  on  warm  days. 
(Continued  on  page  14) 


St.  Luke's  New  Maternity  Department  If 

Provides  the  Latest  Available  in  Modern  Equipment 


MEDICINE,  surgery  and  obstet- 
rics as  they  were  known  a  gen- 
eration ago  have  undergone 
infinite  changes  and  the  application  of 
knowledge  obtained  in  related  branches 
of  science  has  gone  far  to  advance  hu- 
man welfare.  Such  progress  is  reflected 
in  improved  health  and  a  decrease  in  epi- 
demics and  preventable  deaths  in  a  com- 
munity,— the  dividends  of  a  great  insti- 
tution. 

The  spectacular  modern  miracles  of 
medicine  and  surgery  appeal  to  the  lay- 
man and  provide  a  never-ending  source 
of  discussion,  a  topic  of  unfailing  inter- 
est at  the  bridge  table  and  club.  Every 
day  sees  the  solution  of  some  knotty 
problem,  some  kink  or  accident  in  human 
physiology,  previously  baffling,  is 
brought  under  control.  And  such  is 
the  news-worthiness  of  these  discoveries 
that  they  appear  not  infrequently  in  lay 
magazines  and  newspapers  before  they 
have  received  the  dignity  of  scientific 
publication.  Truly,  this  is  a  day  of 
health   and   hospital-consciousness. 

In  this  wave  of  popular  interest,  ma- 
ternal care  is  well  to  the  front.  The 
frankness  with  which  this  subject  is  dis- 
cussed by  our  young  parents  leads  nat- 
urally to  inquiries  as  to  what  our  mod- 
ern mothers  can  and  should  expect  from 
the  modern  maternity.  Such  topics  as 
analgesia,  asepsis,  prenatal  care,  infant 
feeding,  and  countless  other  features  are 
discussed  openly  and  intelligently.  And 
the  modern  maternity  department  must 
meet  the  implied  challenge  with  equip- 
ment and  methods  that  reflect  in  the 
highest  degree  the  progress  of  scientific 
medicine. 


When  our  cities  were  less  congested, 
hospital  confinements  were  rare,  and, 
except  in  unusual  cases,  all  babies  were 
born  at  home.  Even  now  some  of  our 
modern  leaders,  sufferers  from  nostal- 
gia for  the  horse-and-buggy  days,  still 
think  this  method  ideal.  The  contrast 
between  the  inconveniences  of  that  bar- 
baric age  and  the  solution  offered  by  the 
maternity  department  in  a  modern  hos- 
pital requires  no  elaboration.  Volumi- 
nous statistics,  convincing  to  even  the 
most  skeptical,  might  be  presented,  but, 
better   still, — Ask    the   baby's    mother! 

At  no  time  in  life  does  so  much  depend 
on  good  scientific  care ;  at  no  time  are  /•* 
the  vital  processes  so  low  and  the  bal-  Hp 
ance  so  easily  disturbed  as  during  con- 
finement and  the  lying-in-period.  And 
obviously,  the  hours  that  immediately 
precede  birth  and  the  early  days  of  an 
infant's  life  are  the  most  delicate  in  the 
human  cycle.  No  effort  should  be 
spared  to  safeguard  this  event. 

Recognizing  its  obligation  to  the  com- 
munity, St.  Luke's  has  assumed  leader- 
ship in  this  field  and  presented  to  Chi- 
cago one  of  the  finest  and  most  modern 
maternities  in  America. 

A  little  of  its  evolution.  The  ob- 
stetrical department  was  outgrowing 
the  accommodations  of  F-Floor,  the 
original  maternity  in  the  Smith  build- 
ing, and  it  was  decided  to  increase  the 
capacity  of  the  department  by  utilizing 
E-Floor.  Early  in  the  Spring  of  1939 
preparations  were  begun.  Carefully 
each  step  was  planned.  Architects  and 
contractors  worked  with  meticulous  ^^ 
care,  utilizing  the  newest  and  finest  in  ™ 
construction   and   equipment.      Day  by 
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day  in  the  hands  of  skilled  workmen 
the  plan  was  fabricated,  and  gradually 
there  evolved  our  new  maternity. 

Smith  pavilion  has  always  been  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  hospital  build- 
ings in  America.  Only  the  highest  grade 
materials  were  used  in  its  construction ; 
its  design  far  in  advance  of  its  time,  and 
its  airy  well-lighted  rooms,  so  spacious 
that  they  are  truly  luxurious,  afford  the 
architect  and  the  decorator  unlimited 
opportunities  in  rehabilitation. 

Time  dragged  interminably  during 
this  reconstruction  period,  but  at  last 
all  was  ready;  every  piece  of  metal 
glistened,  every  instrument  was  in  place, 
and  on  July  22,  1939,  just  one  year 
ago,  this  new  floor  was  opened, — one 
of  the  finest  gifts  to  the  prospective 
mothers  of  Chicago-land. 

Almost  within  the  opening  hour  a 
future  citizen  clamored  to  demonstrate 
the  utility  of  the  new  department,  a 
young  man  not  yet  aware  of  the  spot- 
light he  holds  in  our  history.  To  Mrs. 
C)  Peter  McCabe  belongs  the  distinction 
of  having  been  the  first  mother  confined 


in  this  new  department,  and  to  her  son 
Walter  the  distinction  of  having  greeted 
with  unsuppressed  emotions  the  first 
bath  in  our  new  nursery.  (Walter's 
picture  adorns  this  month's  cover). 

Mrs.  Robert  Quick  had  vied  with 
Mrs.  McCabe  for  the  title-role  in  this 
appealing  human  drama,  but  was  forced 
to  accept  the  consolation  prize, — twin 
boys,  David  and  John. 

Thus  was  inaugurated  a  department 
in  which  St.  Luke's  takes  justifiable 
pride,  again  leading  in  truly  modern 
service  to  the  community. 

Let  us  take  a  brief  inspection  tour  and 
glimpse  the  construction  and  workings. 

Six  large  rooms  were  utilized  in  de- 
veloping the  delivery  unit  and  the  nurs- 
eries. Partitions,  ceilings  and  floors 
were  sacrificed,  walls  were  torn  out 
and  new  ones  built.  A  sound-proofing 
material  was  used  to  subdue  all  noises, 
diffused  daylight  enters  through  special 
window-glass,  and  even  the  air  breathed 
in  these  rooms  is  filtered,  properly  hu- 
midified and  heated  to  an  ideal  tem- 
perature before  it  is  admitted. 
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The  Delivery  Unit  consists  of  two 
labor  rooms,  two  delivery  rooms,  a 
sterilizing  room,  closets  for  linen  sup- 
plies, and  a  connecting  corridor,  entirely 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  floor.  Here 
all  is  utility, — spotless  cleanliness, 
gleaming  equipment,  and  every  instru- 
ment that  might  be  required  in  the  most 
delicate  operation.  Modern  apparatus 
for  administering  anesthesia  and  oxygen 
are  here;  the  finest  lighting  for  opera- 
tive work  awaits  the  turn  of  a  switch. 
All  is  kept  in  constant  readiness  day  and 
night  for  either  the  normal  confinement 
or  the  most  complicated  Caesarean. 

These  details  of  the  technical  equip- 
ment are  given  because  this  region  is 
never  on  display.  This  is  a  private  ma- 
ternity in  the  truest  sense.  Lay  visitors 
are  excluded  from  the  delivery  unit, 
and  only  the  doctors  and  nurses  imme- 
diately concerned  with  the  care  of  the 
patient  attend  her,  thus  assuring  the 
utmost  in  private  personal  attention. 
What  may  seem  to  the  layman  a  petty 
detail  here  becomes  a  most  excellent 
safeguard. 

The  Nursery,  the  temporary  abode 
of  the  future  leaders  in  our  business  and 
social  life,  is  next  on  our  list,  and  we 
find  it  beautifully  equipped  for  its  im- 
portant function. 

A  large  plate  glass,  flanked  by  ap- 
propriate displays  from  The  Shop,  per- 
mits a  "crib-side"  inspection  of  this  at- 
tractive unit.  Again  only  the  immedi- 
ate attendants,  gowned  and  masked,  are 
permitted  to  enter,  so  let  us  join  the 
group  of  proud  fathers  who  are  peering 
in  at  their  young  hopefuls. 

Row  on  row  of  attractive  cribs  meet 
the  eye,  each  individually  equipped,  and 
each  occupied  by  its  bundle  of  parental 
pride.  To  the  left  of  the  main  nursery 
we  see  the  examining  room  where  the 
intimate  details  of  the  infant's  anatomy 
and  physiology  can  be  studied  by  his 
physician.    Our  eye  next  notes  the  serv- 


ice room,  in  which  sterile  food  and  water 4^ 
are  kept  in  a  spotless  refrigerator  and  \2 
may  be  warmed  to  the  proper  tempera- 
ture before  serving. 

Far  to  the  right  and  through  another 
wall  of  plate  glass,  a  row  of  shining  in- 
cubators is  seen.  This  is  the  Premature 
Nursery,  and  here  we  glimpse,  though 
only  at  a  distance,  one  of  the  modern 
miracles  of  medicine.  Each  incubator 
contains  a  tiny  babe  born  into  this  world 
before  normal  time,  some  weighing  as 
little  as  thirty  ounces  and  occasionally 
less. 

The  details  of  this  remarkable  care 
and  the  safeguards  that  science  places 
about  such  fragile  patients  would  fill 
a  volume;  the  tiny  feedings  given  for 
many  days  with  a  medicine  dropper ;  the 
automatically  controlled  temperature  of 
the  cribs ;  the  high  concentration  of  oxy- 
gen administered  unceasingly  and  so  es- 
sential in  maintaining  the  spark  of  life —  i*fc 
here,  indeed,  care  reaches  the  ultimate !  ^# 
This  is  a  nursery  within  a  nursery,  no 
one  except  specially  trained  attendants 
may  enter.  Even  the  oxygen  used  in  the 
incubators  is  piped  in  from  a  battery  of 
huge  tanks  in  a  room  designed  for  this 
purpose,  eliminating  in  every  possible 
way  contamination  from  the  outside 
world. 

Constant  scientific  care  and  safety, 
words  that  echo  unceasingly  throughout 
this  description,  assure  the  most  excel- 
lent results,  but  alone  they  are  cold  and 
cheerless,  thoroughly  inadequate  in  a 
description  of  this  most  attractive  de- 
partment. 

Bright,  sunny  rooms  and  corridors, 
walls  tinted  a  cheerful  peach  color, 
the  light  oak  woodwork,  bright  drapes 
and  soft  carpets  blend  ever  so  pleasantly 
in  the  memories  the  young  mother 
will  cherish  of  these  happy  days. 
The  modern  light-colored  furnishings^^ 
of  her  room;  her  luxurious  bed;  the™ 
very  latest  in  construction;  the  bright 
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modern  dresser  and  vanity  ;the  soft  com- 
fortable chairs,  all  form  a  very  happy 
environment  for  this  most  important 
guest. 

The  management  has  thoughtfully  ar- 
ranged the  visiting  hours  so  as  not  to  in- 
convenience her  or  her  callers;  the  sig- 
nal button  beside  her  pillow  will  bring 
prompt  and  efficient  service ;  the  tele- 
phone at  her  bedside  will  maintain  con- 
tact with  home  and  friends. 

Protected  in  every  possible  way,  with 
thoughtful  care  concentrated  on  her 
comfort,  the  young  mother  at  St.  Luke's 
is  a  great  contrast  to  those  in  former 
years  whose  babies  were  born  at  their 
homes. 

And  now  at  the  end  of  her  pleasant 
day  let  us  leave  her  dreaming  the  dreams 
of  all  young  mothers,  rose-tinted  the 
world  over,  but  never  more  happy  than 
in  St.  Luke's. 


Canada  Adopts  St. 
Luke's  Operating  Mask 

(Continued  from  page  6) 
Dr.  Archibald  was  favorably  im- 
pressed by  the  mask  in  use  at  St.  Luke's 
Hospital  and  asked  Miss  Ante  to  give 
him  a  sample  of  the  material  and  specifi- 
cations for  the  making  of  these  masks. 
He  stated  that  he  could  get  the  Cana- 
dian Red  Cross  to  make  up  the  mask 
in  sufficient  quantities  for  their  use  by 
the  Medical  Services. 

Miss  Ante  recently  received  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Archibald,  stating  that  the 
St.  Luke's  Hospital  mask  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Canadian  Medical 
Services  and  was  being  made  up  in 
thousands  by  the  Canadian  Red  Cross. 
He  states:  "I  am  most  grateful.  The 
masks  are  doing  their  bit  overseas  in 
the  war." 


<fe) 


The  New  Neurological  Unit  Has  w 

Great  Success  in  Care  of  Mentally 


KARL  A.  MENNINGER  in  his 
book,  "The  Human  Mind"  de- 
■  fines  mental  health  as  "The  ad- 
justment of  human  beings  to  the  world 
and  to  each  other  with  the  maximum 
of  effectiveness  and  happiness — not  just 
efficiency,  or  just  contentment,  or  the 
grace  of  obeying  the  rules  of  the  game 
cheerfully.  It  is  all  of  these  together. 
It  is  the  ability  to  maintain  an  even 
temper,  an  alert  intelligence,  socially 
considered  behavior,  and  a  happy  dis- 
position. This,  I  think,  is  a  healthy 
mind." 

PATIENT   RECEIVING    TREATMENT    IN    AN    EMER- 
SION   TUB. 


When  a  person  is  physically  ill  he  is 
also  mentally  ill.  Not  infrequently 
we  put  the  cart  before  the  horse  in  that 
the  physical  illness  may  be  considered 
the  primary  factor  reflecting  themselves 
in  such  a  way,  through  the  emotional 
side  of  our  lives,  as  to  render  the  pa- 
tient physically  incapable  of  earning  his 
daily  bread.  When  we  compare  the 
number  of  beds  in  the  privately  en- 
dowed hospitals  scattered  over  this 
country  for  the  care  of  the  physically 
ill,  with  the  number  of  beds  for  those 
who  need  treatment  as  the  result  of 
mental  conflicts,  and  how  much  money  Cm 
is  spent  annually  for  the  insuring  of  ^^ 
healthy  bodies,  whereas  little  is  done 
and  little  money  is  spent  to  preserve 
mental  health,  it  causes  one  to  stop  and 
think.  Many  patients  develop  mental 
conflicts,  it  may  be,  through  disturb- 
ances in  their  home  environment,  their 
social  life,  or  perhaps  through  their  in- 
ability to  fit  themselves  in  with  their 
fellow-workmen  in  the  industrial  world. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  A.  M.  A.  in 
New  York,  it  was  interesting  as  well  as 
instructive  to  hear  those  specialists  in 
diseases  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract, 
reciting  their  experiences  with  patients 
suffering  from  diseases  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal tract,  where  in  many  instances 
the  disturbances  were  contracted  as  sec- 
ondary to  their  emotional  upsets.  The 
patient  to  be  understood,  must  be  stud- 
ied on  a  psychobiological  basis.  In  other 
words,  to  express  it  in  terms  for  the 
individual    to    understand,    the    mental|^^ 
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THE  SUNNY  CORRIDOR,   VASES  OF  FLOWERS   AND  SINGING   CANARIES,   ADD  TO  THE   PLEASANT   ATMOS- 
PHERE  OF  THE   DEPARTMENT. 
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state  of  the  patient  must  be  studied1 
along  with  his  physical  complaints. 

St.  Luke's  Hospital,  through  the  fi- 
nancial aid  of  a  kind  benefactor,  de- 
cided to  establish  a  neurological  unit 
about  two  years  ago  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  hospital.  It  was  organized,  nec- 
essarily, in  a  small  way  until  now  it 
has  grown  to  take  its  place  along  with 
the  medical  and  surgical  units.  Well 
may  St.  Luke's  be  proud  of  such  a  unit, 
not  only  for  its  homelike  surroundings 
and  environment,  but  its  physical  equip- 
ment. 

The  spacious,  airy,  soundproof  rooms 
are  bright  and  cheerful,  the  furniture 
is  comfortable  and  attractive;  and  col- 
orful drapes  frame  the  large  windows. 
The  two  long  corridors,  liberally  dec- 
orated with  pictures,  one  with  a  south- 
ern exposure,  provide  a  promenade  and 
relieves  the  patient  of  a  feeling  of  con- 
finement. 

There  is  a  recreation  room  where  the 
atients  have  the  privilege  of  occupa- 
tional   therapy    for   two   hours    in    the 


morning  and  again  in  the  afternoon. 
During  this  time  an  occupational  ther- 
apist instructs  them  in  needlecraft, 
woodcraft,  modeling  with  putty,  finger 
painting  and  drawing.  A  radio  gives 
enjoyment  to  all.  Games  such  as  horse- 
shoes, shuffleboard,  checkers  and  card 
games  (bridge,  rummy  and  five  hun- 
dred), provide  a  social  experience.  The 
ping  pong  table  affords  an  exhilerating 
pastime,  and  many  patients  have  become 
interested  in  this  form  of  exercise. 
There  is  also  a  large  work  bench  for 
male  patients  who  wish  to  work  with 
tools  and  wood. 

The  department  is  equipped  with  a 
new  Inducto-therm  cabinet  which  is  op- 
erated by  an  experienced  fever-therapist. 
Thus  it  is  possible  to  treat  many  patients 
for  specific  constitutional  diseases.  Fre- 
quently patients  arrange  to  be  ad- 
mitted only  for  the  treatment  which  re- 
quires six  to  eight  hours  in  the  cabinet 
and  complete  bed  rest  for  twelve  to 
eighteen  hours. 

Rickey   and   Toodles,    two   canaries, 
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which  sing  merrily  in  the  sun  in  the 
south  corridor,  are  a  constant  source  of 
delight  to  everyone  and  give  a  sense  of 
cheer  and  happiness  to  the  floor. 

A  most  excellent  nursing  staff  is  in 
charge,  who  are  well  trained  in  their 
specialty,  assisted  by  very  efficient  order- 
lies, and  undergraduate  nurses,  who  de- 
vote much  time  to  the  treatment  of 
patients  under  the  guidance  of  the  phy- 
sicians in  charge. 

St.  Luke's  is  not  only  proud  of  being 
able  to  extend  this  homelike  environ- 
ment to  patients,  but  it  is  still  more 
proud  of  what  this  unit  has  been  able 
to  accomplish  in  furthering  the  recov- 
ery of  patients  so  that  such  a  large  per- 
centage have  been  returned  to  their 
homes  and  families  and  still  more  to  be 
able  to  take  up  their  former  occupations. 
The  letters  received  from  thankful  pa- 
tients and  their  relatives  as  well  as  per- 
sonal expressions  given  by  the  patients 
on  leaving  the  hospital,  show  that  they 
are  deeply  grateful  for  the  help  they  have 
received.  The  late  Dr.  Hugh  T.  Pat- 
rick made  a  statement  that  St.  Luke's 


had  created  an  innovation  in  establish-^ 
ing  such  a  unit,  and  that  in  time  every^f 
private  hospital  of  moderate  size  in  the 
country  should  follow  its  excellent  ex- 
ample and  establish  such  a  unit  for  the 
care  of  nervous  cases.  This  depart- 
ment is  open  to  all  reputable  physicians 
anywhere  regardless  of  other  hospital 
connections.  The  object  is  to  serve  the 
public  and  those  who  prefer  care  in  a 
general  hospital. 

Around  the  Hospital 

(Continued  from  page  7) 
Dr.  Edwin  F.  Hirsch,  Ph.D.,  M.D., 
Director  of  the  Henry  Baird  Favill 
Laboratory  at  St.  Luke's,  was  ap- 
pointed, effective  October  1,  Research 
Associate  Department  of  Pathology, 
University  of  Chicago. 

Members   of   the    Medical   Staff   at- 
tending the  annual  Tournament  with  ^ 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  reported  it  was^ 
so   warm    that    the    golf   balls   melted. 
Presbyterian  won  the  trophy  and  Dr. 
Frank  Brawley  had  low  gross  score. 
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'Thoughts  on  Visiting  the  Sick 

BY     HELEN     BARTLETT 

(This  is  the  eighth  in  a  series  of  articles  generously  donated  by  Chicago 

writers.) 


HOSPITAL  etiquet  is  a  subject 
that  isn't  often  touched  upon  in 
the  formal  books  of  etiquet. 
And,  as  1  dope  it  out,  the  reason  is  that 
these  authors  fill  up  so  many  pages  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  a  more 
formal  nature  that  there  is  no  time  for 
some  of  the  common  everyday  activities 
that  we  blunder  through.  The  general 
advice  "use  your  common  sense"  is  sup- 
posed to  cover  these  daily  needs.  And 
so  it  would  if  common  sense  were  not 
such  a  rarity.  Because  essentially, 
that's  what  etiquet  is — common  sense. 

While  I  recognize  the  need  for  the 
books  and  references  on  the  correct  pro- 
cedure in  difficult  and  unusual  circum- 
stances, it  is  my  contention  that  the 
majority  of  people  will  never  have  the 
need  to  serve  a  formal  dinner  and  in- 
stead need  a  little  coaching  on  the  emer- 
gencies to  be  met  at  the  sandwich  coun- 
ter. 

So  let's  get  on  with  the  common 
sense  of  hospital  etiquet. 

The  purpose  of  the  hospital  call  is  to 
cheer  the  patient — not  exhaust  them. 
Consequently,  if  the  patient  is  permitted 
to  have  callers  at  all,  the  calls  should 
be  short.  Time  may  be  long  for  the 
sick  one  and  a  call  may  have  a  delight- 
fully cheering  influence,  but  it  can  be 
so  easily  overdone.  I  think  people  who 
are  enjoying  robust  health  sometimes 
fail  to  realize  how  exhausted  a  patient 
can  become  even  though  he  has  only 
(tejt0  ne  Aat  on  his  Dack:  and  fold  his  hands 
y  on  his  chest. 


Hospital  calls  must  be  made  during 
visiting  hours. 

And  conversation  should  be  kept  on 
a  cheerful  plane — always.  Just  because 
you  inquire  after  the  health  of  the  pa- 
tient is  no  reason  why  the  morbid  de- 
tails of  the  case  should  be  discussed. 
Drop  the  subject  after  the  first  inquiry 
and  refrain  from  talking  about  another 
friend  who  had  the  same  symptoms  and 
died  a  horrible  death,  no  matter  how 
fascinated  you  may  be.  Keep  the  con- 
versation light,  pleasant  and  kindly. 
Too  deep  subjects  are  wearisome.  Be 
prepared  to  do  most  of  the  talking  or 
else  take  your  leave.  You  come  to  the 
hospital  to  entertain — not  to  be  enter- 
tained. 

People  who  are  in  a  hospital  are  there 
for  a  purpose.  They  are  ill.  Friends 
should  appreciate  how  unending  the 
days  can  be  under  such  circumstances 
and  help  to  break  the  monotony  by 
sending  cards,  letters,  clippings  of  in- 
terest or  little  presents  that  will  amuse 
and  help  to  occupy  the  long  tiresome 
days. 

The  point  is  to  make  the  patient 
happy  and  as  contented  as  possible  with- 
out overdoing,  without  asking  favors 
of  the  hospital  or  infringing  upon  its 
regulations.  And — be  considerate  of 
the  other  occupants  at  all  times.  Al- 
though your  own  friend  may  be  well 
enough  for  sustained  conversation  and 
laughter,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
such  sounds  can  be  thoroughly  annoy- 
ing to  a  not-so-well  patient  nearby. 
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Annual  St.  Luke's  Show  to  Be  Held  on^i 
October  Fifteenth 


THE  14th  Annual  Fashion  Show, 
given  by  the  Woman's  Board  of 
St.  Luke's  Hospital,  will  be  held 
on  Tuesday,  October  15,  in  the  Grand 
Ballroom  of  the  Stevens  Hotel.  Mrs. 
John  W.  Gary  is  again  the  General 
Chairman  of  the  Show  and  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  is  working  actively  in 
some  capacity  to  make  this  year's  Show 
the  best  that  has  ever  been  given. 

A  glamorous  new  stage  setting,  de- 
signed by  one  of  the  outstanding  archi- 
tects of  Chicago  will  enhance  the  dra 
matics  of  this  year's  Show.  Beautiful 
debutantes  and  young  married  women 
will  model  the  latest  Fall  and  Winter 
Fashions,  from  the  most  exclusive  shops, 


before  smart  and  attractive  audiences. 
Mrs.  Huntington  B.  Henry  enter- 
tained the  members  of  the  Woman's 
Board  at  a  luncheon  meeting  at  her 
home  in  Lake  Forest  on  September  11. 
The  various  committees  presented  ex- 
citing reports  of  the  work  done  during 
the  summer  and  detailed  plans  were 
discussed  for  the  continuous  hum  of 
activities  which  precede  the  big  event 
on  October  15.  The  reason  for  all  the 
work  and  excitement  of  the  Show  is  to 
win  continued  support  for  the  financing 
of  the  Social  Service  Department  of 
St.  Luke's  Hospital,  the  chief  project 
of  the  Woman's  Board.  Here  thou-^J 
(Continued   on   page   9) 
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THE  WAITING  ROOM  IN  THE  SOCIAL  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT.      IT  IS  TO  SUPPORT  THIS  WORK  THAT  THE 
WOMAN'S  BOARD  GIVES  THE  FASHION  SHOW  EACH  YEAR. 
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•The  Henry  Baird  Favill  Laboratory 


THE  construction  of  the  Main 
Building  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital 
in  1924-25  was  followed  with 
great  interest  by  the  Trustees,  the 
Medical  Board,  and  friends  because  the 
addition  embodied  the  realization  of 
plans  for  larger  and  better  hospital 
service  to  the  sick.  The  eighteenth 
floor  of  this  building  was  chosen  as  the 
place  for  the  clinical  laboratory  of  the 
hospital.  This  laboratory,  built  by 
generous  friends  and  grateful  patients 
as  a  memorial  to  one  of  St.  Luke's 
noted  physicians,  was  named  the  Henry 
Baird  Favill  Laboratory  of  St.  Luke's 
Hospital.  It  was  occupied  on  June  20, 
J 925  and  at  once  functioned  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  institution.  The  eight- 
eenth floor  of  the  Main  Building,  de- 
voted entirely  to  clinical  laboratory 
purposes,  seemed  at  the  time  large 
enough  for  all  possible  needs.  In  fact, 
it  is  many  times  larger  than  were  the 
quarters  vacated.  The  floor  space  had 
been  distributed  so  as  to  segregate  the 
various  kinds  of  clinical  examinations 
into  convenient  units  of  rooms.  It  in- 
cluded also  a  place  for  the  library  of 
the  hospital,  and  rooms  for  research. 
The  expansion  in  breadth  of  develop- 
ment and  in  quantity  of  work  gradually 
utilized  fully  all  of  the  floor  space  in 
the  laboratory. 

Efficient  laboratory  service  is  essen- 
tial to  medical  practice.     Years  ago  the 
diagnosis    of    an    illness    rested    mainly 
on   the   observations   obtained    through 
physical  examination.   When  the  causal 
relations    of    bacteria    to    disease,    the 
^principles  of  immunity,  and  the  chemi- 
*-  «\l    changes    in    the    tissue    fluids   with 
^nsease    had    become    known    and    were 


applied  in  diagnosis,  the  practice  of 
medicine  advanced  to  a  much  higher 
plane.  The  technical  procedures  and 
the  apparatus  necessary  for  determin- 
ing these  biological  conditions  in 
patients  and  in  the  sanitary  control  of 
disease  caused  the  establishment  of 
clinical  laboratories  in  hospitals  and 
other  organized  groups.  Rapid  ad- 
vances in  the  practice  of  medicine  fol- 
lowed, and  with  the  marked  growth  in 
the  various  specialized  branches  the 
clinical  laboratories  grew  in  volume 
and  in  scope  of  service.  This  has  been 
the  experience  of  the  laboratory  at  St. 
Luke's  Hospital.  It  is  called  upon  to 
make  estimations  of  the  red  blood  cells, 
the  leucocytes  and  the  hemoglobin  of 
the  blood ;  tests  for  the  presence  of  ab- 
normal substances  in  the  urine ;  exam- 
inations for  amoebic  dysentery,  typhoid 
fever,  streptococcus  and  other  infec- 
tions ;  typings  of  pneumococci  in  the 
sputum  to  determine  the  proper  serum 
to  use  in  the  treatment  of  pneumonia  ; 
cultures  for  the  presence  of  bacterical 
infections  of  the  blood ;  quantitative 
chemical  estimations  of  substances  in 
the  blood  for  diagnosis  and  guid- 
ance in  treatment ;  tests  of  the 
blood  for  syphilis ;  bacteriological  and 
chemical  examinations  of  the  milk  sup- 
plied to  the  hospital ;  routine  micro- 
scopic examinations  for  diagnosis  of 
tissues  removed  surgically ;  postmor- 
tem examinations  and  correlation  of 
the  tissue  disorders  with  the  clinical 
observation  in  staff  conferences ;  and 
various  examinations  concerned  with 
the  health  conditions  of  interne,  nurs- 
ing, and  hospital  personnel.  As  new 
methods   and   improved    technical    pro- 
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cedures  are  found  useful  in  the  ad- 
vances of  medical  practice,  these,  too, 
must  be  incorporated  into  the  routine 
laboratory  tests.  Some  of  the  ap- 
paratus needed  for  these  additions  is 
elaborate  and  expensive.  Occasionally 
funds  from  sources  outside  of  the 
routine  laboratory  income  have  pro- 
vided  the   necessary   equipment. 

The  volume  of  work  in  The  Henry 
Baird  Favill  Laboratory  has  in- 
creased each  year  over  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding. The  117,189  tests  of  all  kinds 
completed  in  1939  were  twice  the  num- 
ber of  1926.  These  statistics  leave  the 
impression  that  patients  entering  hos- 
pitals today  receive  a  much  more  thor- 
ough and  comprehensive  study  than 
was  true  years  ago.  They  also  empha- 
size that  a  clinical  laboratory  must 
have  adequate  modern  equipment  and 
thoroughly  trained  personnel  to  pro- 
vide efficient  laboratory  service  for 
the   patients. 

A  great  stimulus  to  the  clinical  labo- 
ratory of  a  hospital  is  the  intensive 
study  of  special  medical  problems,  or 
research.  At  St.  Luke's  Hospital  from 
the  time  an  organized  laboratory  came 
into  existence  medical  research  has  been 
an  important  activity.  In  1908,  Doc- 
tor E.  R.  LeCount  (deceased  in  1935) 
became  consultant  pathologist.  Soon 
after,  the  clinical  laboratory  was  or- 
ganized under  the  direction  of  a  resi- 
dent pathologist  with  the  assistance  of 
Doctor  LeCount.  Doctor  D.  J.  Davis, 
who  now  has  served  for  many  years  as 
Dean  of  the  Medical  School  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  was  first  of  these 
residents.  After  about  two  years  he 
was  succeeded  by  Doctor  A.  M. 
Moody  who  served  about  four  years. 
For  two  years  during  the  World  War 
the  laboratory  was  in  charge  of  the 
Doctors  George  F.  and  Gladys  Dick, 
later  widely   recognized   for  their  stud- 
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ies  of  scarlet  fever.  On  May  1,  1919 
Doctor  Edwin  F.  Hirsch  was  appointed 
Director  and  has  continued  in  charge  to 
the  present  time.  His  teaching  con- 
nection with  the  Department  of  Pathol- 
ogy of  Rush  Medical  College  has  been 
shifted  recently  to  the  Department  of 
Pathology  on  the  Midway  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

Among  the  notable  contributions 
that  came  from  the  laboratory  during 
the  first  years  were  studies  by  Doctors 
D.  J.  Davis,  J.  A.  Capps  and  J.  L. 
Miller  on  the  Chicago  epidemic  of 
streptococcus  sore  throat  (1912)  and 
the  spread  through  unpasteurized  milk 
from  infected  cattle.  When  the  labora- 
tory became  an  organized  unit,  the 
research  work  at  first  was  supported 
directly  by  the  hospital,  although  some 
investigations  were  made  possible  by 
funds  from  outside  sources,  such  as  the^^ 
Otho  S.  A.  Sprague  Memorial  Fund  offljjl 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  at  ■* 
various  times  sums  of  money  from  the 
Woman's  Board  of  the  Hospital  for  the 
purchase  of  special  apparatus.  After 
the  World  War  support  for  research 
in  the  laboratory  came  from  outside 
sources. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  Winfield 
Peck  Memorial  Fund,  administered 
through  Doctor  J.  A.  Capps.  Started 
in  1921,  it  has  paid  the  salary  of  a 
research  assistant,  and  from  time  to  time 
has  supplied  funds  for  purchasing  spe- 
cial equipment  needed  for  investigations. 
In  1921,  Mr.  Seymour  Coman  be- 
queathed to  the  University  of  Chicago 
endowment  for  three  fellowships,  one  of 
which  has  been  assigned  to  St.  Luke's 
Hospital  for  research  in  chemistry.  The 
first  of  these  fellows,  A.  P.  Locke,  began 
his  appointment  January  1,  1  (^24,  and 
remained  until  1934;  then  followed  J. 
Hartsuch  (  1934-38),  and  Sidney  Weil, 
house  <  1938  to  date),  each  one  a  Ph. I 
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^graduate  in  Chemistry  of  the  University 
■  of  Chicago.  In  1922,  Mrs.  Harriet 
Blair  Borland  established  the  John 
Jay  Borland  Fellowship  Fund,  the  in- 
come of  which  provides  salary  and  ex- 
penses connected  with  a  fellowship  in 
clinical  medicine.  Doctor  J.  A.  Bargen, 
now  at  the  Mayo  Clinic,  was  the  first 
appointee.  Then  followed  Doctors 
A.  D.  Biggs,  Warner  E.  Bump,  R.  D. 
Evans,  S.  M.  Crowe,  P.  J.  Breslich, 
A.  R.  Bryant,  G.  A.  Kernwein,  C.  S. 
Hagerty,  O.  O.  Christianson,  G.  H. 
Kistler,  E.  D.  Zeman,  L.  R.  Grams, 
and  R.  H.  Morgan.  The  Watson  K. 
Blair  Fund  for  research  was  provided  in 
1929  by  the  will  of  Watson  K.  Blair, 
and  another  fund  in  1932  by  the  will  of 
A.  B.  Kuppenheimer.  At  various  times 
research  in  the  laboratory  has  been  aided 
by  funds  from  other  sources  such  as 
gifts  from  our  Mr.  Charles  H. 
^Schweppe,  Doctor  Louis  E.  Schmidt, 
Wand  Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine,  by  grants  in 
aid  from  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, and  by  fellowship  awards  from 
the  Eli  Lilly  Company. 

The  subjects  covered  by  the  research 
published  in  the  many  reports  (approx- 
imately 200)  from  the  laboratory  are 
in  the  fields  of  bacteriology,  immunity, 
special  pathology,  experimental  pathol- 
ogy, and  biochemistry.  Unusual  vari- 
eties of  bacterial,  mold  and  yeast 
infections  have  been  encountered  in 
patients  entering  the  hospital.  Some  of 
these  were  simple  and  easily  recognized, 
others  for  recognition  demanded  the 
facilities  of  a  large  laboratory  with 
elaborate  equipment.  The  studies  of 
bacterial  endocarditis  in  patients  and 
experimentally  in  animals  were  signifi- 
cant. The  work  in  immunity  was  also 
important.  Beginning  with  simple 
chemical  studies  into  the  nature  of  the 

^ immune  substance  in  serums  the  work 
developed  into  a  detailed  investigation 
which    demonstrated    clearly    that    the 
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THE  HENRY  BAIRD  FAVILL  LABORATORY,  A 
MEMORIAL  TO  ONE  OF  ST.  LUKE'S  NOTED  PHY- 
SICIANS, COMBINES  EFFICIENT  CLINICAL  LAB- 
ORATORY SERVICE  FOR  PATIENTS  AND  MEDICAL 
RESEARCH. 


immune  properties  of  serums  reside  in  a 
modified  protein  of  the  blood.  Other 
studies  proceeding  from  this  concerned 
the  nature  of  the  diphtheria  toxin  and 
its  chemical  composition.  Another  field 
of  immunity  investigated  was  in  mold 
and  yeast  infections.  These  studies 
with  the  mold  infection  demonstrated 
that  the  disease  in  patients  and  animals 
produces  a  sensitivity  of  the  skin  toward 
the  substance.  Accordingly,  the  skin  of 
patients  with  the  disease  reacts  against 
an  injection  of  the  mold  material  like 
the  skin  reaction  of  tuberculous  patients 
with  tuberculin. 

The  field  of  special  pathology  is  large 
and  from  the  laboratory  have  come  many 
publications  of  unusual  diseases  of 
tissues,  including  a  large  number  of 
cancers.  Studies  of  bone  lesions  produced 


The  diagnosis  of  cancerous  and  other  tissues,  and  the  preservation  of  these  reports  is 
an  important  function  of  a  pathological  laboratory.  Bound  into  the  six  large  and  the  one 
small  volumes  are  the  3787  surgical  tissue  reports  of  the  year  1939.  The  two  larg 
volumes  on  the  right  contain  the  records  of  the  212  post-mortem  examinations  completed 
in  the  same  year.  St.  Luke's  Hospital  was  eighteenth  (73.1%)  among  the  twenty-nine 
approved  hospitals  in  the  United  States  listed  by  the  American  Medical  Association  in  1939 
as  having  made  post-mortem  examinations  on  70  per  cent  or  more  of  their  deaths,  an  index 
of  the  interest  of  the  staff  in  promoting  medical  knowledge. 
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experimentally  in  lower  animals  and 
correlated  with  comparable  lesions  in 
patients,  and  investigations  of  abnormal 
fat  (lipid)  metabolism  are  included  in 
the  group  of  publications  in  the  field  of 
experimental  pathology.  Fats  (lipids) 
have  been  the  subject  of  biochemical 
studies,  and  especially  the  relation  of 
these  deposits  in  the  walls  of  blood  ves- 
sels with  aging  (arteriosclerosis). 

The  acceptable  quality  of  research 
carried  on  in  the  Henry  Baird  Favill 
Laboratory  has  been  recognized  by  large 
universities  of  Chicago.  Two  candi- 
dates have  completed  in  the  laboratory 
the  research  requirements  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  :  one  in  Chemis- 
try, the  other  in  Anatomy.  Three  more 
have  completed  projects  fulfilling  the 
research  requirements  for  the  degree  of 


Master  of  Science  in  Pathology.  One 
graduate  of  a  Chicago  Medical  School, 
a  Borland  Fellow,  was  awarded  the 
Joseph  A.  Capps  prize  of  the  Institute 
of  Medicine  for  research.  Three  Bor- 
land Fellows  in  succession  have  held  pro- 
fessorships in  the  Department  of 
Pathology  at  the  University  of  Alabama. 
The  spirit  of  research  in  close  work- 
ing relations  with  the  routine  laboratory 
procedures  elevates  the  quality  and  in- 
creases the  breadth  of  service  rendered. 
The  Henry  Baird  Favill  Laboratory  has 
had  these  close  relations  for  many  years. 
It  appreciates  the  support  that  must 
come  from  the  Hospital  Administration 
and  Staff,  and  it  also  cherishes  with  re^- 
gard  the  help  that  has  come  from  tricmjl 
and  other  outside  sources. 
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Gray  Ladies  Lighten  Convalescence 
with  Thoughtful  Services 


PATIENTS  have  become  used  to 
the  "lady  in  gray"  with  the  red 
cross  on  her  breast  and  the  number 
of  little  things  she  does  to  make  conva- 
lescent life  more  bearable.  A  gentle 
hand  may  fluff  a  pillow  or  a  quiet  voice 
read  aloud  to  those  whose  eyes  are  fail- 
ing or  bandaged.  Gray  ladies  help  the 
nurse  make  beds  and  take  convalescent 
patients  to  the  roof  for  sun  bathing. 
Homesick  or  lonely  patients  are  glad  to 
have  someone  to  chat  with  and  all  pa- 
tients welcome  their  small  attentions. 

Equally  grateful  were  the  home- 
1  coming  doughboys  of  the  first  World 
War,  who  gave  this  service  its  name. 
Their  gratitude  to  this  branch  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  justified  its  con- 
tinuance  and   subsequent   growth. 

The  Gray  Lady  Service  was  origi- 
nally founded  at  the  Walter  Reed  Hos- 
pital in  Washington,  D.  C,  immediately 
after  the  first  World  War,  primarily 
as  an  aid  to  a  nursing  staff  literally 
staggering  under  the  load  of  returning 
soldiers.  Since  that  time  it  has  spread 
from  Maine  to  California  and  from  the 
49th  parallel  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  its  activities  have  been  widened  to 
include  service  in  times  of  national  and 
local  disasters,  as  well  as  in  hospitals. 

Chicago's  first  Gray  Lady  unit  was 
founded  in  September,  1935,  by  Mrs. 
Irene  Sidley  and  was  trained  for  Cook 
County  Hospital.  They  now  serve 
nine  Chicago  hospitals,  of  which  St. 
Luke's  is  one.  St.  Luke's  unit  was 
founded  in  1936  and  has  about  53 
active  workers. 


The  requirements  and  training  of  a 
prospective  Grey  Lady  are  necessarily 
strict,  in  order  to  assure  competent  as- 
sistance in  hospitals.  After  an  inter- 
view and  approval  by  Mrs.  Sidley,  the 
Chairman,  or  one  of  her  associates,  the 
newcomer  begins  a  period  of  intensive 
training  for  forty  hours  during  the  next 
ten  weeks.  During  this  time,  she  takes 
the  complete  Red  Cross  course  in 
"Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the  Sick" 
and  attends  a  series  of  lectures  given 
by  men  and  women  high  in  their  pro- 
fessions. These  lectures  cover  hospital 
routine,  techniques,  and  specialized 
departmental  functions. 

After  completing  these  courses  and 
lectures  the  Grey  Lady  is  placed  on  pro- 
bation in  a  hospital  for  a  four  month 
period,  serving  at  least  one  full  day  a 
week.  Carefully  supervised,  her  duties 
are  allotted  according  to  her  knowledge 
and  experience  wherever  the  hospital 
needs  are  greatest. 

A  graduate  Gray  Lady  is  given  only 
certain  chosen  tasks  to  perform.  She  is 
never,  under  any  circumstances,  allowed 
to  perform  the  duties  of  a  trained  nurse, 
such  as  giving  medicine  or  drugs,  band- 
aging, etc.  Anything  a  Grey  Lady  does 
for  a  patient,  no  matter  how  trivial,  is 
checked  beforehand  with  the  nurse  in 
charge  to  insure  safety.  This  protects 
Grey  Ladies  and  their  service  against 
mistakes  with  consequent  difficulties. 

At  the  end  of  the  probation  period, 
the  Gray  Lady  receives  her  cap,  pin  and 
diploma,  which  automatically  make  her 
(Continued  on  page  11) 


Food  Clinic  Helps  in 
Variety  of  Problems 
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BY     FRANCES     B.     FLOORE 
Dietician,  St.  Luke's  Hospital 


DURING  the  past  few  years, 
food  has  become  increasingly 
important  as  a  medical  aid,  both 
as  a  preventive  and  a  curative  measure. 
We  hear  more  and  more  about  vitamins, 
calories,  and  protein  content ;  about  the 
importance  of  proper  food  in  building 
reserve  strength  and  resistance.  What 
a  patient  eats  before  and  after  leaving 
the  hospital  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  the 
dietician  and  plays  an  important  part  in 
his  recovery.  Many  patients  have  to  be 
put  into  condition  for  an  operation,  and 
the  dietician  often  receives  instructions 
to  "put  on"  or  "take  off"  weight. 

In  1930,  St.  Luke's  recognized  this 
trend  and  established  its  Food  Clinic  and 
within  a  few  years  the  number  of  pa- 
tients increased  so  rapidly  that  a  full 
time  Dietician  was  added  to  the  staff. 
The  purpose  of  the  Clinic  is  essentially 
educational,  it  instructs  patients  outside 
the  hospital  who  visit  the  Clinic.  When 
the  doctor  decides  that  his  patient  is  in 
need  of  a  specialized  diet,  he  refers 
them  to  the  Clinic  for  advice  and 
directions. 

Many  of  the  patients  are  cither  on 
relief  or  are  in  the  very  low  income 
group,  and  the  Dietician  must  assist 
them  in  planning  their  food  budgets 
and  weekly  incomes,  so  as  to  buy  the 
most  nourishing  food  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost. 

In  1939,  approximately  3,000  pa- 
tients were  given  instruction  on  special 
diets,    food    budgets  and    family    menus. 


Of  these,  sixty-three  percent  were  pa- 
tients receiving  assistance  from  the  Re- 
lief Administration,  which  meant  a 
careful  check-up  with  the  Administra- 
tion to  see  that  the  patient  received  his 
diet  and  that  a  duplicate  copy  is  on  file 
at  headquarters. 

All  patients  who  are  referred  to  the 
Food  Clinic  first  receive  individual  in- 
struction on  their  diet.  The  following 
week  they  return  and  are  instructed  in 
groups ;  all  the  overweights  being  seen 
on  one  day;  all  diabetics  another;  and 
all  ulcer  patients  on  another.  For 
psychological  reasons,  the  patient  feels 
less  isolated  if  he  or  she  meets  with  a 
group  who  have  the  same  problems. 
Patients  adjust  themselves  more 
readily  and  soon  become  reconciled  to 
the  diet. 

Visual  education  is  stressed  in  all 
teaching  through  the  use  of  waxed  food 
models,  blackboards  and  charts.  If  a 
clinic  patient  is  on  a  diet  and  wishes 
help  in  planning  food  for  the  entire 
family,  help  will  be  given  and  the  pa- 
tient may  attend  the  classes  in  normal 
nutrition. 

If  the  patient  is  a  diabetic,  he  watches 
with  interest  while  the  dietician  demon- 
strates to  the  class  the  technique  of  in- 
sulin administration  and  the  testing  for 
sugar.  He  begins  to  think  of  his  diet  in 
terms  of  protein — fat  or  carbohydrate 
and  after  being  taught  the  dangers  of 
coma  and  insulin  reaction,  he  watche 
his   diet   carefully   and    returns    period) 
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A  SCENE   IN  THE  REDECORATED  FOOD  CLINIC. 


cally  to  the  Clinic  for  a  check-up  with 
the  doctor  and  dietician. 

Mrs.  Mozelle  Grimson,  the  Clinic 
Dietician,  also  gives  skin  tests  in  the 
Allergy  Clinic.  Several  hundred  chil- 
dren have  been  tested  for  foods  and 
pollens,  and  if  they  show  a  sensitivity 
to  foods  a  diet  is  planned  eliminating 
these  items. 

A  few  months  ago  the  Food  Clinic 
was  remodelled,  redecorated  and  at- 
tractively furnished,  through  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Women's  Auxiliary 
Board.  With  the  new  furnishings  and 
decorations,  what  was  formerly  a  dis- 
mal and  depressing  room  is  now  light 
and  cheerful,  and  has  considerably  raised 
the  morale  of  the  patients  during  their 
diet  instruction. 


St.  Luke's  Fashion  Show 

(Continued  from   page  2) 

sands  of  poor  people  come  every  year 
in  search  of  assistance  and  treatment 
for  their  health.  Last  year,  54,498 
visits  were  made  by  patients  to  the 
various  clinics.  The  value  of  this  work 
to  the  community  cannot  be  estimated  in 
dollars  and  cents  and  the  Woman's 
Board  is  proud  to  be  able,  through  the 
annual  Fashion  Show,  to  finance  this 
department  in  its  work  among  the 
suffering  poor. 

The  Afternoon  Show  will  be  at  2  :30 
o'clock  and  the  Evening  Show  at  7  :30. 
For  information  about  tickets,  call  the 
St.  Luke's  Fashion  Show  Headquarters, 
Central   9036. 
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Dr.  C.  J.  de  Bere  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  American  Proctologic 
Society  at  its  annual  meeting  held  in 
Richmond,  Virginia. 


The  eighth  annual  Institute  of  Hos- 
pital Administrators  was  held  at  St. 
Luke's  on  August  30,  in  cooperation 
with  the  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration of  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons;  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation ;  the  American  College  of 
Hospital  Administrators  and  the  Chi- 
cago  Hospital   Council. 


Mr.  August  Ficht,  brace-maker  \n 
St.  Luke's  carpenter  shop,  is  recover- 
ing splendidly  after  an  operation. 


The  Medical  Library  acknowledges 

the   following  accessions : 

Lewin,  Philip,  The  Foot  and  Ankle, 
Philadelphia    1940    (Dr.    Lewin) 

Kuntz,  A.,  Autonomic  Nervous  Sys- 
tem, Lea-Febiger,  1929:  Dr.  N.  C. 
Gilbert 

Scudder,  J.,  Shock:  Blood  Studies  as 
a  Guide:   Lippincott 

Directory  of  Medical  Specialists: 
Columbia  U.,  1940:  Dr.  G.  H. 
Coleman 

Martin,  E.,  Dextrose  Therapy: 
Hoeber,   1937:  Dr.  J.  A.  Davis 

Walters,  Waltman,  and  Albert  M. 
Snell,  Diseases  of  the  Gallbladder 
and  Bile  Ducts,  Saunders,  1940:  Dr. 
W.   Walters 

Ellis,  J.   D.    (ed.)    The   Injured   Back  £S 
and   Its  Treatment,  Thomas,    1940:  ^1 
Dr.  J.  D.  Ellis 

Goepp,  R.  Max,  State  Board  Ques- 
tions and  Answers,  Saunders,  1918 
(Medical   Library   Exchange) 

Surgery,  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics : 
4  volumes :  Newly  bound 

Sobotta,  J.  and  McMurrich,  J.  P., 
Atlas  and  Text-book  of  Human 
Anatomy,  Saunders,  1911-1914: 
vol.  1  and  3:  estate  of  Dr.  John  A. 
Cavanaugh 

Transactions  of  the  American  Larvn- 
gological  Association:  vol.  18-31, 
34-37,  39,  41,  42,  45-46,  48-61  :  Dr. 
J.  A.  Cavanaugh 


In  order  to  accommodate  in- 
creased demands  upon  the  facilities  of 
the  Medical  Library  and  the  large 
number  of  requests  tor  greater  service, 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Scott  has  been  added  to 
the  staff  to  be  on  duty  in  the  after- 
noons. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  Henry  of  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin,  announce  the  marriage 
of  their  daughter  Clara  to  Mr.  J. 
Scheer  on  August  fourteenth.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Scheer  left  on  a  trip  to 
Maine  and  will  be  at  home  to  their 
friends  on  the  south  side  of  Chicago 
on  September  fourth.  Mrs.  Scheer 
attended  the  University  of  Southern 
California  and  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, and  received  her  nursing 
education  at  the  Madison  General 
Hospital  in  Madison,  Wisconsin.  She 
has  been  obstetrical  supervisor  at  St. 
Luke's  for  the  past  three  years  and 
will  continue  in  this  capacity.  The 
very  best  wishes  of  the  School  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Scheer! 

* 
Mrs.  Vida  Babcock  resigned  as 
Medical  Supervisor  of  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital to  accept  a  position  at  the  West- 
chester School  of  Nursing,  Grasslands 
Hospital,  Valhalla,  New  York. 

* 

When  the  new  class  of  students 
enters  on  September  25th,  the  School 
of  Nursing  will  open  a  fully  equipped 
infirmary  and  health  clinic  on  Main 
13.  On  the  same  floor  will  be  a 
nursing  arts  laboratory  with  supply 
rooms. 


On  September  25,  1940,  a  class  of 
fifty  new  students  will  enter  our 
School  of  Nursing.  Twenty-three 
have  had  one  year  or  more  of  college 
(of  this  number  four  are  college 
graduates)  ;  29  are  of  the  minimum 
entrance  age  (19  years),  and  twenty- 
one  are  above  that  age ;  twelve  are 
from  Chicago ;  nineteen  from  Illinois 
excluding  the  Chicago  area ;  four 
from  Wisconsin ;  six  from  Indiana ; 
two  from  Iowa ;  three  from  Nebraska ; 
one  from  South  Dakota ;  two  from 
lichigan  and  one  from  Old  Mexico. 


Miss  Olive  Frost  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  Medical  Supervisor  on  Septem- 
ber 1st.  Miss  Frost  was  graduated 
from  the  St.  Luke's  Hospital  School 
of  Nursing  in  1928  and  has  attended 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  Colum- 
bia University.  She  has  previously 
been  a  head  nurse,  assistant  nursing 
arts  instructor  and  medical  supervisor 
at   St.  Luke's  Hospital. 

* 
The  Neuropsychiatric  Department 
of  St.  Luke's  under  the  guidance  of 
Miss  Paula  Fenimore,  Supervisor,  will 
contribute  a  poster  to  the  Exhibition 
being  held  by  the  Illinois  State  Nurses' 
Association. 


Gray  Ladies 


(Continued  from    page    J ) 

a  member  of  the  Red  Cross  Reserve. 
From  this  time,  she  continues  to  serve  in 
the  hospital  and  to  develop  greater  use- 
fulness and  efficiency. 

St.  Luke's  Gray  Ladies  have  many 
and  varied  duties.  They  serve  in  the 
many  clinics  of  the  Social  Service  De- 
partment, in  preparing  patients  for  doc- 
tors' examinations.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Pediatrics  Department,  Gray 
Ladies  are  on  duty  on  all  ward  floors 
in  the  Indiana  Building,  and  in  the 
Women's  Surgical  and  Medical  Ward, 
as  well  as  the  two  Men's  Medical  and 
Surgical  Wards.  They  try  to  lighten  the 
routine  duties  of  the  nurses  and  to  help 
in  making  the  patients  more  comfort- 
able. 

The  nurses  under  whom  the  Gray 
Ladies  work  are  enthusiastic  about  the 
quality  of  their  work.  Many  of  the 
Gray  Ladies  have  served  five  years  and 
some  come  fifty  miles  a  day  to  their  hos- 
pital, for  which  they  have  the  greatest 
loyalty. 
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INTERESTED   PATIENTS  ATTKNDINC   A  CLASS  IN   THE    FOOD  CLINIC. 
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FOREWORD 


THIS  annual  report  number  of  St.  Luke's  News  serves  the  double  purpose  of 
telling  what  the  Hospital  has  accomplished  and  what  it  hopes  to  accomplish. 
St.  Luke's  points  proudly  to  many  thousands  of  sick,  injured  and  suffering 
who  have  been  returned  to  health  in  this  Hospital,  and  other  thousands  who  have 
benefited  by  its  work  in  preventive  medicine.  Non-sectarian  and  independent, 
St.  Luke's  never  has  been  and  never  would  be  concerned  with  the  race,  creed  or 
color  of  the  sick  who  come  to  its  doors. 

The  Hospital  is  proud,  also,  that  it  has  educated  2,500  nurses  and,  in  its 
clinics,  contributed  to  the  education  of  an  equal  number  of  medical  students.  This 
service  has  benefited  many  lives  and  will  benefit  many  more. 

But  St.  Luke's  is  not  content  to  stand  on  the  record  of  what  it  has  accom- 
plished and  what  it  is  today.  There  is  much  that  needs  to  be  done  and  that  St. 
Luke's  wants  to  do  in  its  natural  field  of  service.  To  do  these  things  the  Hospital 
is  preparing  itself  for  tomorrow. 

We  are  entering  on  a  program  of  development  that  has  for  its  goal  more 
service  and  better  service.  On  the  opposite  page  is  pictured  the  Greater  St.  Luke's 
of  tomorrow,  but  this  shows  only  what  will  meet  the  eye  when  the  program  is 
completed.  The  challenging  story  of  what  the  program  means  in  terms  of  service 
to  the  community  is  told  on  other  pages. 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  program  of  development  should  be  publicly  an- 
nounced in  this  report  of  past  accomplishments,  for  those  accomplishments  are  the 
foundation  stones  on  which  St.  Luke's  is  building  for  the  future. 

In  the  seventy-six  years  since  it  was  founded,  St.  Luke's  has  grown  in  size 
from  seven  to  435  beds,  and  in  service  from  forty-one  patients  in  1864  to  12,100 
patients  admitted  in  1939.  This  composite  record  of  age,  size,  and  service  is  not 
excelled  by  any  general  hospital  in  Chicago  not  under  public  control  nor  operated 
for  profit. 

St.  Luke's  has  grown  because  it  has  been  equal  to  the  challenge  to  meet  rising 
standards  and  to  provide  broader  services. 

Among  voluntary  hospitals  in  Chicago  it  was  the  pioneer  in  establishing  a 
Neurological  Department.  Its  Bronchoscopic  Department  is  the  most  completely 
equipped  unit  of  its  kind  in  the  Middle  West.  Its  X-Ray  Department  has  the 
finest  equipment  obtainable  and  handles  more  than  10,000  cases  per  year.  Its 
operating  rooms  are  as  modern  as  today.  There  is  no  finer  Obstetrical  Depart- 
ment in  the  city. 

With  a  past  so  rich  in  accomplishment,  St.  Luke's  eagerly  looks  forward  to 
new  opportunities  for  service.  Just  as  the  labors  of  men  of  science  and  the  philan- 
thropies of  men  of  good  will  have  made  possible  the  accomplishments  of  the  past, 
the  Hospital  firmly  believes  they  will  make  possible  the  Greater  St.  Luke's  of  the 
future. 


President 


THE    GREATER    ST.    LUKE'S 


ON  other  pages  of  this  Annual 
Report  is  told  the  story  of 
what  St.  Luke's  is  and  what  it 
has  accomplished.  We  come  now  to  the 
story  of  what  St.  Luke's  ought  to  be, 
what  it  hopes  to  accomplish,  and  how 
these  ends  can  be  achieved. 

St.  Luke's  needs  buildings,  equip- 
ment, and  endowment  to  make  it  what 
it  ought  to  be:  a  Hospital  with  the  fa- 
cilities and  the  resources  to  increase  its 
free  service  to  the  sick  poor ;  to  broaden 
its  teaching  activities ;  to  care  for  all 
the  sick  who  come  to  its  doors,  each  ac- 
cording to  his  preference  in  accommo- 
dations ;  to  intensify  its  work  in  preven- 
tive medicine ;  and  to  stimulate  scientific 
research. 

The  only  way  St.  Luke's  can  get  the 
necessary  buildings,  equipment  and  en- 
dowment, is  to  tell  why  they  are  needed 
and  to  ask  its  friends  to  help  provide 
what  is  needed.  These  friends  have 
made  St.  Luke's  what  it  is  today.  On 
the  measure  of  their  friendship  depends 
what  St.  Luke's  will  be  tomorrow. 

St.  Luke's  has  a  fourfold  mission : 
( i )      To  heal  the  sick. 

(2)  To  prevent  sickness. 

(3)  To  educate  those  who  heal 

the  sick. 

(4)  To  provide  facilities  for  sci- 

entific research. 

The  Hospital's  program  of  develop- 
ment has  been  undertaken  to  enable  it 
to  fulfill  this  mission  in  its  natural  field 
of  service. 

Healing  the  sick  is  an  obvious  activ- 
ity at  St.  Luke's  or  any  other  hospital, 
but  few  persons  realize  the  scope  and 
importance  of  St.  Luke's  work  in  edu- 
cating those  who  heal  the  sick.  The 
Hospital  believes  that  after  caring  for 


the  sick  today  its  first  obligation  is  the 
education  of  those  who  will  heal  and 
care  for  the  sick  tomorrow. 

One  of  the  most  important  educa- 
tional facilities  provided  by  St.  Luke's 
is  the  School  of  Nursing.  One  of  the 
greatest  immediate  needs  at  St.  Luke's 
is  a  new  School  of  Nursing  with  ade- 
quate modern  quarters  for  student 
nurses. 

The  proposed  School  of  Nursing 
would  be  of  four  units,  of  which  the 
most  urgently  needed  is  a  new  Nurses' 
Home.  Other  units  are  a  Nurses'  Edu- 
cation and  Recreation  Building  and 
two  additions  to  the  Nurses'  Home  as 
required  in  the  development  of  the 
Greater  St.  Luke's. 

Student  nurses  now  live  in  three 
buildings.  Age  has  taken  heavy  toll  of 
two  of  these  buildings,  Stickney  House 
and  Saranac,  and  they  are  badly  in 
need  of  replacement.  The  third  is  the 
Main  Building,  one  floor  of  which  is 
occupied  by  students.  This  space  should 
be  devoted  to  the  sick.  Similarly,  space 
in  the  Main  Building  now  used  for 
nursing  education  should  be  released 
for  patients. 

The  importance  of  educating  nurses 
is  evident  to  all,  but  the  expensive  pub- 
lic service  rendered  by  St.  Luke's  in 
preparing  students  for  careers  in  every 
field  of  public  and  private  specialized 
nursing  is  not  so  well  known. 

The  School  of  Nursing  teaches  care 
of  the  sick,  prevention  of  sickness,  and 
the  principles  of  good  health.  In  their 
three-year  period  of  education,  students 
are  given  courses  in  the  basic  medical 
sciences  that  in  main  ways  are  better 
and  more  thorough  than  those  given  to 
the  medical  student  of  a  generation  ago. 
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For  this  education  student  nurses  pay 
less  than  one-tenth  its  cost  to  the  Hos- 
pital. 

Another  important  educational  activ- 
ity at  St.  Luke's  is  the  Hospital's  part 
in  preparing  students  for  careers  in  the 
medical  and  adjunct  sciences. 

St.  Luke's  has  working  agreements 
and  associations  with  four  university 
medical  schools  in  Chicago  to  which  it 
offers  clinical  facilities  for  graduate 
and  undergraduate  teaching.  Each 
week  ten  clinics  are  conducted  for  stu- 
dents of  Illinois,  Loyola,  Northwestern, 
and  Rush. 

St.  Luke's  also  maintains  internships 
of  two  years  during  which  it  provides 
specific  educational  facilities  and  in- 
struction which  doctors  must  have  be- 
fore being  admitted  to  practice.  Four 
months  ago  the  Hospital  inaugurated  a 
three-year  residency,  an  advanced  step 
in  medical  education. 

In  addition  to  these  educational  serv- 
ices, each  year  St.  Luke's  educates  tech- 
nicians in  the  Departments  of  Roent- 
genology, Pathology,  Dietetics,  Anaes- 
thesia, Social  Service,  and  others. 

One  of  St.  Luke's  needs,  a  Service 
Building,  would  greatly  improve  ac- 
commodations in  connection  with  this 
phase  of  the  Hospital's  educational  pro- 
gram, and  would  facilitate  development 
of  that  program. 


The  proposed  Service  Building  also 
would  increase  the  Hospital's  plant  effi- 
ciency by  affording  a  central  place  for 
service  departments  now  duplicated  and 
for  administration  offices.  Into  this 
building  also  would  go  centralized 
kitchens  and  dining  rooms,  and  it 
would  provide  living  accommodations 
for  fifty  residents  and  internes  whose 
present  quarters  are  in  Old  St.  Luke's 
which  was  built  in  1882,  and  of  which 
age  has  taken  heavy  toll. 

St.  Luke's  wants  to  serve  all  who 
come  to  its  doors.  It  is  especially  anx- 
ious to  broaden  its  service  among  the 
poor  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  hospital 
care. 

"Voluntary  hospitals,"  in  the  words 
of  Dr.  Selim  W.  McArthur,  President 
of  St.  Luke's  Medical  Board,  "are 
founded  by  private  donations,  organ- 
ized and  run  not  for  profit,  but  in  most 
instances  specifically  run  to  care  for  the 
sick  poor  to  the  limit  of  their  financial 
ability." 

More  free  hospital  beds,  especially  in 
the  wards,  are  needed  if  St.  Luke's 
service  to  the  poor  is  to  be  extended.  To 
meet  this  need,  it  is  proposed  to  remodel 
three  floors  in  Main  Building  to  pro- 
vide ward  service  for  115  additional 
patients. 

St.  Luke's  wants  to  extend  its  free 
work  among  both  hospital  patients  and 


PROPOSED  NEW  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING,   UNIT  I 
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out-patients.  The  Out-Patient  Depart- 
ment is  the  poor  man's  family  doctor. 
Elsewhere  in  this  report  are  the  figures 
of  service  rendered  by  the  Out-Patient 
Department  in  1939.  These  figures 
alone  never  can  tell  the  story  of  bodies 
healed  and  lives  saved,  nor  is  it  possible 
to  place  a  dollar  value  on  this  service 
to  the  sick  poor  and  its  benefits  to  the 
Staff. 

St.  Luke's  wants  to  keep  its  enviable 
position  as  a  great  voluntary  teaching 
hospital.  It  must  keep  this  position  if  it 
is  not  to  become  just  another  hospital  to 
which  the  sick  go  for  fair  average  treat- 
ment. 

If  St.  Luke's  is  to  maintain  its  high 
educational  standard,  the  Hospital's 
free  work  clearly  needs  to  be  extended 
to  a  point  that  will  afford  the  essential 
facilities  for  medical  education  and  in- 
vestigation. The  first  requirement  for 
such  extension  is  a  new  Out-Patient 
Building. 

There  is  a  marked  trend  among  all 
classes  of  patients  to  demand  private 
rooms.  Recognizing  the  need  for  more 
private  accommodations,  especially  in 
the  lower  price  brackets,  St.  Luke's  pro- 


poses to  remodel  three  floors  of  Main 
Building  to  accommodate  eighty  private 
patients. 

The  foregoing  are  the  physical  re- 
quirements to  make  St.  Luke's  what  it 
ought  to  be,  but  they  are  not  the  end  of 
St.  Luke's  needs. 

Presupposing  that  St.  Luke's  plans 
become  buildings  and  improvements, 
the  Hospital  will  need  dollars  to  oper- 
ate them.  Operating  at  a  deficit  with 
the  present  plant,  how  shall  the  Hospi- 
tal care  for  more  out-patients,  extend 
free  hospital  service,  and  broaden  edu- 
cational facilities?  The  answer  lies  in 
one  word :  Endowment.  The  Hospital 
must  have  a  larger  endowment  if  the 
plans  for  a  greater  St.  Luke's  are  to  be 
realized. 

St.  Luke's  has  an  endowment  of 
$1,235,363.81.  Inadequate  for  imme- 
diate needs,  it  is  woefully  small  along- 
side the  endowments  of  comparable  in- 
stitutions. With  a  composite  record  of 
age,  size,  and  service  unexcelled  by  any 
Chicago  hospital  of  its  type,  St.  Luke's 
endowment  position  is  not  enviable. 
The  following  figures  tell  a  stark 
storv : 


Type 

of 

Ownership 

Hospital 

Beds 

Service 

or  Control 

Endowment 

A    (New  York) 

517 

General 

Church 

$8,531,228.80 

B    (Chicago) 

378 

" 

" 

4,179,409.95 

C    (Chicago) 

597 

" 

Non-Profit  Assn. 

2,983,000.00 

I)  (Boston) 

250 

" 

"           "         " 

2,047,839.19 

E     (St.  Louis) 

400 

" 

Church 

l,885,554-9i 

V    (Chicago) 

247 

a 

" 

1,798,35347 

G  (Chicago) 

228 

" 

Non- Profit  Assn. 

1,372,847.28 

ST.  LUKE'S 

43  S 

.  i 

1,235,363.8] 

These  unadorned  figures  take  no  ac- 
count of  factors  of  hospital  ownership, 
control,  or  affiliation  which  operate  to 
the  greater  advantage  of  several  of  the 
institutions  compared  to  St.  Luke's. 
These  factors  aside,  the  figures  become 


still  more  unfavorable  when  they  are 
measured  by  the  yardstick  of  size,  than 
which  there  is  no  more  accurate  endow- 
ment measuring  rod.  Thus  measured, 
the  eight  hospitals  operate  with  the  fol- 
lowing average  endowment  per  bed  : 
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Hospital  of  St.  Luke's,  and  not  only  them,  but 

A    $16,501  all  wno  have  at  heart  the  welfare  of 

B     11,057  their   fellowmen.     If   the   challenge    is 

D    8,191  metj  anc[  St.  Luke's  does  not  doubt  that 

F     7>28i  it  will  be  met,  this  will  be  the  reward  in 

G    6,021  terms  of  the  Greater  St.  Luke's: 

C    4,997  ( 1 )      A   Hospital  with   650  beds 

E     4,7! 4  plus  bassinettes. 

ST.  LUKE'S    ..    2,840  (2)     A  Hospital  that  will  house 
St.  Luke's  needs  $3,764,636  to  bring  425  nurses, 
its  endowment  to  a  minimum  require-  (3)      A  Hospital  that  will  house 
ment    of   $5,000,000    for    specific    and  about  seventy  internes, 
general  purposes  to  escape  operating  at  (4)      A  Hospital  with  an  efficient 
a   deficit  and  to  serve   the  community  and    modern    plant    of    fire- 
and  the  cause  of  medical  education  as  proof  construction, 
they  should  be  served  by  this  Hospital.  (5)      A  Hospital  that  will  do  an 
If  St.  Luke's  is  to  do  this,   an  urgent  amount   of   free   work  corn- 
necessity  is  endowment  for  the  specific  mensurate    with    its    obliga- 
purposes  of  free  beds  and  free  clinical  tion  to  the  community  and 
services.     The   better   St.   Luke's   in   a  the  requirements  of  a  teach- 
field    of    greater    service    should    have  ing  hospital, 
about   100  free  beds  for  teaching  pur-  (6)      A  Hospital  that  should  be, 
poses,  supported  solely  by  income  from  and  probably  would  be,  the 
endowment.     It   now  has  ten,   a  limit  greatest    general    voluntary 
which  is  set  by  present  return  on  invest-  teaching     hospital      in     the 
ment.    Here,  indeed,  is  an  opportunity  Middle  West. 
seldom    equalled    for    an    enduring    in-  None  can  foresee  all  the  obstacles  to 
vestment  in  the  well-being  of  mankind.  the  accomplishment  of  these  aims,  and 
The   program   of    development    out-  none  can  foretell  the  time  the  program 
lined  here  is  one  to  challenge  all  friends  must   take.   Yet  the  program   must  be 
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undertaken,  and  never  such  a  time  as 
this  to  set  out  upon  the  road  of  accom- 
plishment. For  if  we  abandon  philan- 
thropy, we  pay  the  price  of  endanger- 
ing Americanism  itself.  Individual 
responsibility  cannot  be  divorced  from 
freedom.  They  are  inseparable  as  the 
two  sides  of  a  wall. 

The  labors  of  men  of  science  and  the 
philanthropies  of  men  of  good  will  have 


been  interwoven  through  the  years  to 
make  St.  Luke's  what  it  is.  Such  labors 
and  philanthropies  now  are  needed  to 
make  St.  Luke's  what  it  ought  to  be. 

St.  Luke's  proudly  and  gratefully 
points  to  those  whose  gifts  have  made 
possible  the  Hospital  of  today.  Their 
splendid  example  has  marked  the  path 
to  be  followed  toward  the  Greater  St. 
Luke's. 


WHAT   ST.    LUKE'S   NEEDS 


St.  Luke's  has  a  program  of  develop-  ings  and  for  more  adequate  endowment, 

ment  but  the  question  now  is:  How  are  St.  Luke's  needs  substantial  annually 

these  things  to  be  accomplished?  contributed  income. 

For  one  thing  St.  Luke's  needs  capi-  These — capital    gifts,    bequests,    and 

tal  gifts  for  buildings  or  units  of  build-  recurring  gifts — all  are  essential  for  the 

ings.  accomplishment  of  St.  Luke's  program 

St.  Luke's  also  needs  substantial  be-  of  development  which  follows  in  sum- 
quests  for  buildings  or  units  of  build-  mary: 

(i)      School  of  Nursing,  including  425-bed  Nurses'  Home $1,125,000 

(a)  Unit   I — Nurses'  Home $450,000 

(b)  Unit  II — Nurses,  Education  and  Recreation  Build- 
ing      225,000 

(c)  Unit  III — addition  to  Home 150,000 

(d)  Unit  IV — addition  to  Home 300,000 

(2)  Service  Building,  12  stories  and  basement 1,110,000 

(a)  Unit  I — administrative  offices,  medical  services,  resi- 
dents' and  internes'  quarters,  dining  rooms,  kitchens.    750,000 

(b)  Unit  II — addition  to  accommodate  medical  services.    180,000 

(c)  Unit   III — addition   to  accommodate   additional   in- 
ternes           60,000 

(d)  Unit    IV — addition    for    increased    requirements    of 
medical  services    120,000 

(3)  Out-Patient  Building 350,000 

(4)  Remodel  three  floors  of  Main  to  accommodate  eighty  private  pa- 

tients, at  $25,000  per  floor 75-000 

(5)  Remodel    three   floors   of    Main    to   accommodate    115    patients. 

ward  services 60,000 

(6)  Boiler  and  Engine  Room  Addition 150,000 

Total  needed  for  plant  expansion  and  improvement $2,870,000 

Needed  to  bring  endowment  to  total  of  $5,000,000 3,764,636 


THE   WOMAN'S    BOARD 

By  Mrs.  John  W.  Gary,  President 


A  variety  of  enterprises,  from  the 
Fashion  Show  to  the  Soda  Foun- 
tain and  Gift  Shop  off  the 
Lobby,  are  maintained  by  St.  Luke's 
Woman's  Board.  The  primary  under- 
taking of  this  group  is  the  financial 
support  of  the  Social  Service  Depart- 
ment, which  operates  the  Out-Patient 
Clinic  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  in  coop- 
eration with  members  of  the  Medical 
Staff,  who  donate  their  services. 

Here,  nearly  all  types  of  treatment 
are  offered  to  the  needy,  either  free  or 
for  minimum  fees.  The  social  workers 
and  members  of  the  Staff  work  unself- 
ishly to  adjust  inharmonious  conditions 
in  the  lives  of  the  patients  as  well  as 
treat  their  physical  or  mental  disabili- 
ties. In  the  past  year  54,498  visits  were 
made  to  the  Out-Patient  Clinic,  includ- 
ing 3,290  patients  who  had  not  been 
previously  registered. 

The  Woman's  Board  raises  most  of 
its  funds  through  its  annual  Fashion 
Show,  given  in  October  of  each  year. 
This  Show  has  become  an  outstanding 
social  benefit,  and  has  proved  more  and 
more  successful.  The  1939  Fashion 
Show  was  the  thirteenth  of  these  un- 
dertakings, which  have  raised  a  total 
net  amount  of  $371,757.16.  The  1940 
Fashion  Show  has  just  been  successfully 
completed  as  this  issue  of  the  News 
goes  to  press. 

Aside  from  the  support  of  the  Out- 
Patient  Clinic,  the  Woman's  Board 
was  able  to  send  168  children  to  camps 
during  the  summer,  with  the  assistance 
of  friends. 

In  December,  1938,  the  Woman's 
Board  decided  to  finance  the  opening  of 


a  Shop  in  the  lobby  of  the  Hospital. 
They  voted  a  loan  for  the  establishment 
and  equipment  of  the  Shop  and  after 
this  has  been  repaid,  the  proceeds  are 
to  be  turned  over  to  St.  Luke's  Hospi- 
tal. During  its  first  year  of  operation, 
the  Shop  has  proved  very  successful  in 
serving  patients,  guests  and  staff. 

In  cooperation  with  the  rehabilita- 
tion program  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
the  Woman's  Board  has  assisted  in  re- 
decorating and  renovating  many  floors 
in  the  Hospital.  This  has  included  fur- 
niture, furnishings,  electrical  appli- 
ances, etc.  Funds  have  also  been  given 
for  special  equipment  and  research. 

This  group's  activities  are  felt  in 
every  branch  of  the  institution.  Linen 
and  similar  supplies  have  been  fur- 
nished, as  well  as  flowers  and  decora- 
tions for  special  events.  The  social 
activities  of  the  School  of  Nursing 
are  arranged  and  supported  by  the 
Woman's  Board,  and  awards  are  given 
to  members  of  the  graduating  class  each 
year  for  outstanding  abilities. 

In  the  Occupational  Therapy  De- 
partment 414  patients  received  treat- 
ment during  1939,  not  only  including 
bedside  treatment,  but  out-patients  and 
hospitalized  patients,  able  to  come  to 
the  department,  were  assisted  in  cura- 
tive exercises.  This  department  was 
reconstructed  and  redecorated  during 
1939. 

These  varied  activities  would  not  be 
possible  without  the  unselfish  devotion 
of  each  member  of  the  Woman's  Board 
and  the  splendid  cooperation  which 
they  give  and  receive  from  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Hospital's  personnel. 


ST.   LUKE'S   HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  OF   NURSING 

By  Madeleine  McConnell,  Director  of  Nursing 


HIGHER  standards  of  education 
and  broader  educational  oppor- 
tunities were  the  highlights  of 
1939  for  St.  Luke's  Hospital  School  of 
Nursing. 

The  School  was  organized  in  1885 
and  the  six  nurses  who  were  graduated 
in  the  first  class  were  given  the  best 
nursing  education  that  was  available  55 
years  ago. 

Since  that  day  the  School  of  Nursing 
has  constantly  elevated  its  standards  of 
education  to  keep  pace  with  every  ad- 
vance in  medicine  and  nursing.  In  their 
three-year  period  of  education,  todays 
students  are  given  courses  in  the  basic 
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medical  sciences  that  in  many  ways  are 
better  and  more  thorough  than  those 
given  to  the  medical  student  of  a  gen- 
eration ago. 

The  School  now  numbers  250  stu- 
dents. There  are  44  faculty  members 
and  more  than  70  general  duty  nurses. 
Two  thousand  nurses  now  hold  St. 
Luke's  Hospital  School  of  Nursing 
diplomas. 

In  the  past  year  affiliations  for  senior 
students  have  been  reestablished  with 
the  Municipal  Contagious  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing,  the  Cook  County 
Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  and  the 
Visiting  Nurse  Association  of  Chicago, 
thus  broadening  the  field  of  educational 
opportunity. 

An  arrangement  was  made  for  our 
student  nurses,  as  they  begin  their 
studies  in  our  Pediatric  Department,  to 
have  a  week's  observation  on  the  care 
of  the  healthy  child  in  the  Nursery 
School  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

In  keeping  with  the  higher  standards 
of  nursing  education,  members  of  our 
faculty  constantly  strive  to  increase 
their  qualifications  as  educators.  Sev- 
eral members  of  the  Start  took  ad- 
vanced work  at  summer  schools  and  in 
the  regular  university  year.  Twelve 
faculty  members  took  part  time  work 
at  universities  in  Chicago. 

The  School  of  Nursing  recognizes 
the  many  complicated  problems  of  com- 
munity health  and  the  need  to  educate 
students  able  to  cope  with  these  prob- 
lems as  administrators,  teachers,  super- 
visors, staff  nurses,  public  health  nurses, 
and  private  duty  nurses.  The  School's 
sole  aim  is  to  meet  this  need. 


Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 

135  South  La  Salle  Street 
Chicago 

To  the  Trustees  of 
St.  Luke's  Hospital : 

We  have  examined  the  balance  sheet  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital 
(an  Illinois  corporation  organized  not  for  profit)  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1939  and  the  statements  of  income  and  expenses 
and  changes  in  funds  for  the  year  ended  that  date.  In  connection 
therewith,  we  have  examined  or  tested  accounting  records  of  the 
hospital  and  other  supporting  evidence  and  have  reviewed  the 
system  of  internal  control  and  the  accounting  procedures  of  the 
hospital  by  methods  and  to  the  extent  we  deemed  appropriate. 
Our  detailed  audit  was  limited  to  certain  work  in  connection 
with  receivables,  payrolls  and  investments. 

The  accompanying  statements  reflect  the  segregation  of  as- 
sets of  the  various  funds  as  recorded  on  the  books  of  the  hospital 
during  the  year  1934.  This  segregation  was  made  by  officials 
and  counsel  of  the  hospital  after  a  study  of  the  available  docu- 
ments relating  to  bequests  and  endowments.  Our  examination 
did  not  include  a  review  of  these  documents. 

In  our  opinion,  the  accompanying  balance  sheet  and  related 
statements  of  income  and  expenses  and  changes  in  funds,  subject 
to  the  notations  thereon,  fairly  present  the  financial  position 
of  St.  Luke's  Hospital  at  December  31,  1939  and  the  results  of 
its  operations  for  the  year  ended  that  date,  in  conformity  with 
generally  accepted  accounting  principles  maintained  by  the  hos- 
pital  on   a   basis   consistent   with   that   of   the   preceding   year. 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
Chicago,  Illinois, 
April  9,  1940. 


CONDENSED  STATEMENT  of  INCOME  and  EXPENSES 

For  the  Year  Ended  December  37,  7939 

PARTICULARS  Amount 

OPERATING  REVENUES: 

Board  and  room  of  patients $584,390.67 

Departmental  services 323,996.30 

Total  operating  revenues $908,386.97 


OPERATING  EXPENSES: 

Professional  expenses $501 ,  861 .  89 

Nonprofessional  expenses 301 ,445 .08 

Training  school  for  nurses 108 ,  556 .  18 

Total  operating  expenses 911 ,  863 .  15 

Net  operating  deficit,  before  provisions  for  depreciation, 
amortization,  etc $     3 ,  476 .  18 


NONOPERATING  INCOME: 

Income  from  endowment  fund  and  unrestricted 

investment  fund  assets $47,810.75 

Less — Cash  income  for  annuity  and  other  desig- 
nated purposes 6,571.36       $41,239.39 

Income  from  Daniel  B.  and  Louise  M.  Shipman 

Charity  Trust  Fund 7,940. 11 

Donations,  exclusive  of  $1,062.35  received  for  spe- 
cial funds  and  $6,589.47  for  capital  purposes,  etc.  19 ,  024 .  85 

Store  rentals,  discounts,  etc 2 ,  770 .  99 

Total  nonoperating  income 70,975.34 

$  67,499.16 


PROVISIONS  FOR  DEPRECIATION,  AMORTIZATION,  ETC.: 

Provision  for  depreciation  of  equipment — see  Note  1 $  34,800.00 

Amortization  of  deferred  building  rehabilitation  expenses 25, 115.38 

Provision  for  doubtful  accounts 34,879 .37 

Interest  on  mortgage  note 15,000.00 

Provision  for  real  estate  taxes  on  vacant  Indiana  Avenue  property  1 ,  240 .  00 

Total 111,034.75 

Net  deficit $  43,535.59 


NOTES: 

(1)  The  net  deficit,  as  shown  above,  has  been  determined  after  deducting  a  provision  of 

$34,800.00  for  depreciation  of  hospital  equipment  but  no  provision  for  depreciation 
of  buildings  has  been  made  by  the  hospital. 

(2)  Income  and  expenses  of  organizations  and  committees  which  function  in  connection 

with  the  activities  of  the  hospital  are  not  included  in  the  above  statement. 


CHANGES  IN  FUNDS 


During  the  Year  Ended  December  31,  7939 

GENERAL  AND  PLANT  FUND 

BALANCE  AT  DECEMBER  31,  1938 $3,900,612.10 

ADD: 

Donations  for  capital  purposes S  3,439.47 

Donations  for  building  rehabilitation 3. 150.00 

Amount   transferred   from  unrestricted   investment   fund   for 

building  rehabilitation 52,127.00  58,716.47 

$3,959,328.57 
DEDUCT— Net  deficit  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1939, 

per  accompanying  summary 43,535.59 

BALANCE  AT  DECEMBER  31,  1939 $3,915,792.98 

UNRESTRICTED  INVESTMENT  FUND 

BALANCE  AT  DECEMBER  31,  1938 $     277,036.56 

ADD: 

Donation  for  building  rehabilitation— Hixon  Fund  $20 ,  000  00 

Bequests  received — 

Kate  S.  Buckingham $10,000.00 

Grace  W.  Barrell— additional 2 ,  500 .  00 

Charles  Parker  Wageforth 412  .  50 

Evelyn  English-additional 70.40       12 , 982 . 90 

Miscellaneous  donations 75 .  00 

Collection  of  Greater  St.  Luke's  Campaign  Fund 

pledge 1,000.00 

Net  profit  on  disposition  of  securities 274.31  34,332.21 

$    311,368.77 
DEDUCT— Amount    transferred    to    general    and 

plant  fund  for  building  rehabilitation 52,127.00 

BALANCE  AT  DECEMBER  31,  1939 $    259,241.77 

ENDOWMENTFUND 

BALANCE  AT  DECEMBER  31,  1938 $1,226,012  46 

ADD: 

Net  profit  on  disposition  of  securities $  5,093.56 

Bequest  received — Anna  Newell 4,999.00 

Life  membership 1,000.00 

Net  income  from  use  of  radium 791 .43 

Donation  received — Girls'  Friendly  Society 225.00 

Interests  in  two  estates  recorded  at  nominal  values 2  00     $       12, 110.99 

$1,238,123.45 

DEDUCT— Excess  of  annuity  obligation  paid  over  income  from 

James  Nelson  and  Anna  Louise  Raymond  Fund 3 ,  252 .  72 

BALANCE  AT  DECEMBER  31 ,  1939 $1,234,870.73 


CHANGES  IN  FUNDS 


During  the  Year  Ended  December  31,  1939 
GENERAL  AND  PLANT  FUND 
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1939  — A    YEAR    OF    ACCOMPLISHMENT 

By  Charles  A.  Wordell,  D/recfor 


ST.  LUKE'S  seventy-fifth  anniver- 
sary year,  1939,  was  marked  by 
long  strides  in  immediate  accom- 
plishments and  in  plans  for  future  ac- 
complishments. 

Under  the  heading  of  immediate  ac- 
complishments, probably  the  most  im- 
portant is  that  12,100  patients  were 
admitted  to  St.  Luke's  last  year.  Some 
of  these  patients  were  able  to  pay  only 
in  part  for  the  care  they  received,  others 
were  unable  to  pay  anything. 

In  addition  there  were  58,498  clinic 
visits  to  St.  Luke's  Out-Patient  De- 
partment. Of  these  3,113  were  new  pa- 
tients. Social  Service  Department  visits 
averaged  185  per  day. 

These  figures  reflect  the  Hospital's 
efforts  to  maintain  the  highest  medical 
standards  and  to  do  everything  possible 
for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  pa- 
tients. They  also  reflect  St.  Luke's 
efforts  to  make  ward  rates  and  room 
rates  to  fit  individual  budgets,  and  to 
provide  free  hospital  care  for  those  in 
need  to  the  limit  of  our  financial  abil- 
ity. 

In  !939  St.  Luke's  new  Maternity 
Department  was  opened.  It  has  every 
safeguard  for  the  welfare  and  comfort 
of  mothers  and  their  newborn  children. 
The  Department  has  a  capacity  of 
twenty-five  mothers  and  babies. 

Most  of  the  private  rooms  in  Smith 
Memorial  Building  were  redecorated 
and  refurnished  in  the  past  year.  This 
work  was  undertaken  with  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  psychological  importance  of 
cheerful  accommodations.  Softly  tinted 
walls  and  ceilings,  and  comfortable  and 
attractive    furniture    have    replaced    the 


stark,  bare  hospital  rooms  of  the  past. 

In  the  work  of  redecorating  and  re- 
furnishing, the  help  of  The  Woman's 
Board  "was  invaluable.  The  Woman's 
Auxiliary  Board  also  assisted  splendidly 
throughout  the  year. 

St.  Luke's  wyas  the  first  voluntary 
general  hospital  in  Chicago  to  recog- 
nize the  need  of  providing  suitable  ac- 
commodations for  the  mentally  sick 
whose  families  did  not  wTish  to  place 
them  in  institutions.  When  St.  Luke's 
met  the  need  by  establishing  a  Neuro- 
logical Department,  the  response  was 
so  immediate  that  accommodations  soon 
were  occupied  to  capacity. 

The  Department  has  been  enlarged 
and  installed  on  the  entire  top  floor  of 
Smith  Memorial  Building.  With  the 
most  modern  accommodations  and 
equipment  for  treatment,  it  is  render- 
ing a  remarkable  service.  When  the 
Neurological  Department  was  moved, 
"A"  floor  of  Smith  Memorial  was 
made  available  for  general  patients. 

The  past  year  marked  inauguration 
of  a  plan  for  training  of  Residents  and 
Internes  which  will  be  in  final  opera- 
tion in  1941.  This  will  make  available 
a  two-year  rotating  internship  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  three-year  residency  in  the 
direct  specialties,  qualifying  them  for 
the  different  Specialty  Boards. 

Not  the  least  of  i<)39s  accomplish- 
ments is  that  it  marked  the  birth  of 
plans  for  the  Greater  St.  Luke's  of  to- 
morrow. Those  plans  now  are  being 
put  into  operation,  and  St.  Luke's  is 
looking  forward  to  the  day  when  it  shall 
give  more  service  and  better  service  to 
the  people  of  this  community. 


FACTS  ABOUT  ST.   LUKE'S 


St.  Luke's  Hospital  has  435  beds  and 
a  personnel  of  852,  almost  two  persons 
for  each  patient. 


St.  Luke's  is  the  nearest  large  hospi- 
tal to  the  Loop.  The  value  of  this  loca- 
tion in  times  of  major  disaster  has  been 
well  established. 


Approximately  4,300  emergency  cases 
— an  average  of  twelve  every  day — are 
rushed  to  St.  Luke's  every  year.  Delay 
in  many  cases  would  have  been  fatal. 


number  of  volumes  and  journals  re- 
ceived, two-thirds  of  which  are  contrib- 
uted by  members  of  the  Staff  and  The 
Women's  Auxiliary.  As  against  284 
volumes  accessioned  in  1930  there  were 
483  in  1939. 


St.  Luke's  Laboratory  made  103,700 
examinations  last  year,  approximately 
285  each  day. 

* 

The  weekly  payroll  at  St.  Luke's  is 
more  than  $11,000. 


The  Hospital's  X-Ray  Department 
made  11,621  x-ray  pictures  in  1939  and 
gave  5,500  treatments.  This  depart- 
ment, installed  at  a  cost  of  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars,  is  the  most  modern 
X-Ray  Department  in  the  Middle 
West,  and  one  of  the  finest  in  the  coun- 
try. 


Among  hospital  libraries  in  Chicago, 
St.    Luke's    ranks    second    in   size   and 


The  Hospital's  own  laundry  handles 
an  average  33,000  pieces  daily,  or  about 
three  tons. 


More  than  100  babies  are  born  in  St. 
Luke's  Hospital  every  month — approx- 
imately 1,400  a  year. 


Seventy-three  hundred  persons  were 
operated  on  in  St.  Luke's  eight  operat- 
ing rooms  last  year. 


ST.   LUKES  SCHOOL   OF   NURSING,   FINAL   STAGE 


frvrmj'U 


BOARD    OF    TRUSTEES-1940 


President,  Charles  H.  Schweppe,  231  S.  La  Salle  Street 

First  Vice  President,  A.  Watson  Armour,  221  N.  La  Salle  St. 
Second  Vice  President,  Joseph  T.  Ryerson,  135  S.  La  Salle  St. 
Secretary,  Chauncey  B.  Borland,  105  S.  La  Salle  St. 
Asst.  Secretary,  Walter  B.  Smith,  50  S.  La  Salle  St. 
Treasurer,  L.  L.  McArthur,  Jr.,  50  S.  La  Salle  St. 
Asst.   Treasurer,  John  C.  Smith,   50  S.  La  Salle  St. 
Director,  Charles  A.   Wordell,    1439   S.   Michigan  Avenue 
Asst.  Director,  A.  P.  Merrill,  M.D.,  1439  S.  Michigan  Avenue 


TERMS    EXPIRE    1941 

Chauncey  B.  Borland 
Samuel  Insull,  Jr. 
Joseph  T.  Ryerson 
John  D.  Allen 
Joseph  A.  Capps,  M.D. 
Charles  F.  Glore 
Thomas  J.  Carney 
Edward  J.  Bermingham 


TERMS    EXPIRE    1942 

Frank  Hibbard 
Charles  H.  Schweppe 
Walter  B.  Smith 
Mrs.  John  W.  Gary 
Albert  H.  Wetten 
Sterling  Morton 
Britton  I.  Budd 


TERMS    EXPIRE    1943 

Cyrus  H.  Adams,  Jr. 
A.  Watson  Armour 
Rev.  Duncan  H.  Browne 
L.  L.  McArthur,  Jr. 
David  Evans 
C.  Ward  Seabury 
Mrs.  Walter  B.  Wolf 
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Editor 


Marion   B.  Pierce 


ADVISORY   COMMITTKE 

A.  Watson   Armour,  Chairman  Operating  Committee;  Mrs.  John   \Y.  Gary,   President 

Woman's  Board;   Dr.   Selim  W.  McArthur,  President  Medical  Staff; 

Charles  A.  Wordell.  Director 
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THE   WOMAN'S    BOARD 

OF    ST.    LUKE'S    HOSPITAL 


OFFICERS 

President Mrs.  John  W.  Gary 

First  Vice  President  .  .Mrs.  Walter  B.  Wolf  Assistant  Treasurer  .  .  Mrs.  Cyrus  H.  Adams,  III 
Second  Vice  President .  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Hixon  Recording  Sec'y  .  Mrs  Robert  McCormick  Adams 
Third  Vice  President .  .  Mrs.  John  J.  Mitchell  Corresponding Sec'y .  Mrs.  W.  Irving  Osborne,  Jr. 
Treasurer Mrs.  Harold  C.  Smith       Assistant  Secretary Mrs.  Watson  McLallen 


MEMBERS 


Mrs.  Cyrus  H.  Adams 
Mrs.  Cyrus  H.  Adams,  III 

Mrs.  Robert  McCormick  Adams 
Mrs.  John  D.  Ames 
Mrs.  A.  WTatson  Armour 

Mrs.  A.  Watson  Armour,   III 
Mrs.  Chauncey  B.  Borland 
Miss  Harriet  Borland 
Mrs.  Everett  C.  Brown 
Mrs.   Herbert  J.   Campbell 
Mrs.  John  A.  Chapman 
Mrs.  J.  Beach  Clow 
Mrs.  John  L.  Cochran 
Miss  Cornelia  Conger 
Mrs.  George  S.  Ebbert 
Mrs.  Harold  Eldridge 
Mrs.  Edward  R.  Fifield 
Mrs.  Rogers  Follansbee 
Mrs.  John  W.  Gary 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Glore 
Mrs.  Paul  Delano  Hamlin 
Mrs.  Maurice  F.  Hanson 
Mrs.  Huntington  B.  Henry 
Mrs.  Frank  Hibbard 
Mrs.  Frank  P.  Hixon 

Mrs.  W.  Press  Hodgkins 
Mrs.  Richard  K.  Juergens 
Mrs.  Gordon  P.  Kelley 
Mrs.  Earl  Kribben 
Mrs.  Grant  H.  Laing 


Mrs.  Gordon  Lang 

Mrs.  Selim  W.  McArthur 

Mrs.  Robert  Hall  McCormick 
Mrs.  Watson  McLallen 
Mrs.  Frederic  McLaughlin,  II 
Mrs.   John   J.   Mitchell 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Morse 
Mrs.  Sterling  Morton 
Mrs.  W.  Irving  Osborne,  Jr. 
Mrs.  I.  Newton  Perry 
Mrs.  John  C.  Pitcher 

Mrs.  George  A.  Ranney 
Mrs.  Kersey  Coates  Reed 
Mrs.  Clifford  Rodman 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Ryerson,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Edwin  W.  Ryerson 
Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Ryerson 

Mrs.  Theodore  A.  Shaw,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Harold  C.  Smith 

Mrs.  Walter  Byron  Smith 
Mrs.  John  A.  Stevenson 
Mrs.  Louis  C.   Sudler 
Mrs.  Robert  J.  Thorne 

Mrs.  Robert  B.   Upham,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Allyn  D.  Warren 
Mrs.  Morrison  Waud 
Mrs.  Seymour  Wheeler 
Mrs.  Paul  Willis 
Mrs.  Walter  B.  Wolf 
Miss  Lyla   P.   Woodruff 
Mrs.  Philip  K.  Wrigley 


HONORARY 

MEMBERS 

M 

rs.  Ogden  Armour 

Mrs.  William 

E 

Casselberry 

Mrs. 

John  de  Koven 

SENIOR 

MEMBERS 

Mrs. 

Raymond  M 

Ashcraft 

Mrs.  Lest 

er  E. 

Frankenthal 

Mrs. 

Edmund  D. 

Hulbert 

Mrs.  Edward  R.  Litsinger 

THE    MEDICAL    STAFF    OF 


OFFICERS    OF    THE    MEDICAL    STAFF 

President S.  W.  McArthur,  M.D. 

Vice  President Will  F.  Lyon,  M.D. 

Secretary George  K.  Fenn,  M.D. 

Treasurer George  H.  Coleman,  M.D. 

HONORARY   MEDICAL  STAFF  Grant  H.  Laing,  M.D. 

W.  M.  Harsha,  M.D.  Robert  W"  Keeton'  MD" 

W.  B.  Fisk,  M.D.  Associate  Attending  Physicians 

R.  B.  Preble,  M.D.  Thomas  J.  Coogan,  M.D. 

T.  Melville  Hardie,  M.D.  C.  0.  Rinder,  M.D. 

S.  C.  Plummer,  M.D.  F.  E.  Ball,  M.D. 

C.  W.  Hopkins,  M.D.  C  F.  G.  Brown,  M.D. 

Archibald  Church,  M.D.  C.  A.  Johnson,  M.D. 

Norvall  H.  Pierce,  M.D.  F.  F.  Chesley,  M.D. 

F.  X.  Walls,  M.D.  Assistant  Attending  Physicians 

N.  F.  Fisher,  M.D. 

A.  Wilson  Smith,  M.D. 

ATTENDING  STAFF  Howard  Wakefield,  M.D. 

Senior  Attending  Surgeons  H.  L.  Sippy,  M.D. 

Frank  E.  David,  M.D.  R-  B.  Capps,  M.D. 

Wm.  R.  Cubbins,  M.D.  George  LeRoy,  M.D. 

C.  J.  DeBere,  M.D.  Senior  Attending  Gynecologists 

W.  H.  Van  Hazel,  M.D.  H.  O.  Jones,  M.D. 

T.  L.  Hansen,  M.D.  M.  J.  Kiley,  M.D. 

H.  E.  Jones,  M.D.  E.  A.  Edwards,  M.D. 

?;  Z-  M<^jr,M.D.  Associate  Attending  Gynecologist 

H.E   Mock  M.D  John  I.  Brewer,  M.D. 
Geza  deTakats,  M.D. 

Will  F  Lvon   M  D  Assistant  Attending  Gynecologists 

E.  M.  Dorr,  M.D. 

Associate  Attending  Surgeons  r  r   Greene  M.D. 

A.  R.  Morrow,  M.D.  „              '                     ' 

F.  L.  McMillan,  M.D.  S™  Attending  Obstetricians 
John  D.  Ellis,  M.D.  Eugene  Cary,  M.D 

Wm.  H.  Hazlett,  M.D.  Jai»es  £, Gou^'  }f  J). 

G.  V.  Pontius,  M.D.  ?.  K  G. .b«n,MJ 
C.  G.  Shearon,  M.D.  J"  K  ^tegerald,  M.D. 

C.  E.  Shannon,  M.D.  Associate  Attending  Obstetricians 

H.  I.  Meyer,  M.D.  D.  J.  Ladd,  M.D. 

E.  C.  Holmblad,  M.D.  George  C.  Finola,  M.D. 

Assistant  Attending  Surgeons  Senior  Attending  Ophthalmologists 

H.  E.  Fisher,  M.D.  Frank  Brawley,  M.D. 

T.  Nordlander,  M.D.  E-  K-  Findlay,  M.D. 

M.  G.  Flannery,  M.D.  E-  ^  ■  L-  Brown-  MD- 

J.  M.  L.  Jensen,  M.D.  Associate  Attending  Ophthalmologists 

John  L.  Lindquist,  M.D.  Richard  Gamble,  M.D. 

R.  A.  Jacobson,  M.D.  Louis  Bothman,  M.D. 

Graham  Kernwein,  M.D.  Sydney  Walker,  M.D. 

E.  Lee  Strohl,  M.D.  Kmil  Deutsch,  M.D. 

W.  G.  Diffenbaugh,  M.D.  Assistant  Attending  Ophthalmologists 

Paul  W.  Greeley,  M.D.  K.  L.  Vernon.  M.I). 

John  II.  Pribble,  M.D.  J.  \\ .  dark,  M.D. 

John  T.  Reynolds,  M.I).  ]•;.  A.  Vorisek,  M.D. 

Skniok  Attkndinc.  Physicians  J«>»"  J-  Walsh.  M.D. 

A.  R.  Elliott,  M.I).  Senior  Attending  Otologists, 

George  K.  Kenn,  M.I).  LARYNGOLOGISTS  and  Rhinologists 

George  W.  Scupham,  M.D.  E.  P.  Norcross,  M.D. 

Joseph  A.  Capps,  M.I).  James  T.  Campbell.  M.D. 

X.  C.  Gilbert,  M.D.  W.  II.  Theobald.  M.D. 

(ieorge  II.  Coleman,  M.D.  II.   R.  Lyons,  M.D. 


ST.      LUKE'S       HOSPITAL 


SlTRGEON-IN-CHARGE  PERORAL  ENDOSCOPY 

Paul  H.  Holinger,  M.D. 
Associate  Attending  Otologists, 
Laryngologists  and  Rhinologists 
A.  J.  Coombs,  M.D. 
S.  A.  Sciarretta,  M.D. 
C.  J.  Kurtz,  M.D. 
C.  L.  Dougherty,  M.D. 
P.  J.  Ross,  M.D. 
Assistant  Attending  Otologist, 
Laryngologist  and  Rhinologist 

A.  H.  Andrews,  Jr. 
Senior  Attending  Dermatologist 
E.  A.  Oliver,  M.D. 
Associate  Attending  Dermatologist 

E.  M.  Smith,  Jr. 

Assistant  Attending  Dermatologist 

Frank  Kendrick,  M.D. 
Senior  Attending  Oral  Surgeon 

H.  A.  Potts,  M.D. 
Associate  Attending  Oral  Surgeon 

F.  W.  Merrifield,  M.D. 
Assistant  Attending  Oral  Surgeon 

W.  H.  Holmes,  D.D.S. 
Senior  Attending  Neurological  Surgeon 

Eric  Oldberg,  M.D. 
Assistant  Attending  Neurological  Surgeon 

Wm.  A.  Gustafson,  M.D. 
Senior  Attending  Neurologists 

George  W.  Hall,  M.D. 

R.  P.  Mackay,  M.D. 
Associate  Attending  Neurologists 

A.  P.  Solomon,  M.D. 

R.  G.  McMillan,  M.D. 

LeRoy  H.  Sloan,  M.D. 

T.  L.  Fentress,  M.D. 
Senior  Attending  Psychiatrist 

Francis  J.  Gerty,  M.D. 
Assistant  Attending  Neurologists 

Benjamin  Boshes,  M.D. 

Henry  C.  A.  Mead,  M.D. 
Senior  Attending  Pediatricians 

Stanley  Gibson,  M.D. 

S.  C.  Henn,  M.D. 
Associate  Attending  Pediatricians 

A.  D.  Biggs,  M.D. 

H.  H.  Boyle,  M.D. 
Assistant  Attending  Pediatricians 

G.  A.  Barnett,  M.D. 
S.  S.  Snider,  M.D. 

R.  E.  Williams,  M.D. 
C.  E.  Stepan,  M.D. 
Vida  B.  Wentz,  M.D. 
Senior  Attending  Urologists 
L.  E.  Schmidt,  M.D. 
T.  P.  Grauer,  M.D. 
Harry  Culver,  M.D. 
W.  J.  Baker,  M.D. 


Assistant  Attending  Urologist 
Andrew  McNally,  M.D. 

Senior  Attending  Orthopedic   Surgeons 
H.  B.  Thomas,  M.D. 
F.  A.  Chandler,  M.D. 

E.  W.  Ryerson,  M.D. 
R.  O.  Ritter,  M.D. 

F.  W.  Hark,  M.D. 

Associate  Attending  Orthopedic  Surgeons 
C.  N.  Lambert,  M.D. 
H.  A.  Sofield,  M.D. 

Assistant  Attending  Orthopedic  Surgeons 
Carlo  Scuderi,  M.D. 
John  R.  Norcross,  M.D. 
Wm.  Raim,  M.D. 

Senior  Attending  Pathologist 
Edwin  F.  Hirsch,  M.D. 

Department  of  Roentgenology 
E.  L.  Jenkinson,  M.D. 

Radium  Therapist 
Wm.  L.  Brown,  M.D. 

Physical  Therapist 
John  S.  Coulter,  M.D. 

Department  of  Anaesthesia 
Myrta  M.  Knowles,  M.D. 


ADJUNCT  STAFF 
Adjunct  Surgeons 

B.  R.  Bancroft,  M.D. 
W.  T.  Carlisle,  M.D. 
A.  H.  Conley,  M.D. 
F.  O.  Eggert,  M.D. 
Chester  C.  Guy,  M.D. 
Clarence  K.  Jones,  M.D. 
R.  Bruce  Malcolm,  M.D. 
Wm.  M.  McMillan,  M.D. 

C.  O.  Melick,  M.D. 
Dwight  C.  Orcutt,  M.D. 
Charles  S.  Puestow,  M.D. 
Alfred  Rasmussen,  M.D. 
F.  W.  Slobe,  M.D. 
Durand  Smith,  M.D. 

K.  H.  Tannenbaum,  M.D. 
James  A.  Valentine,  M.D. 
Ben  E.  Wagner,  M.D. 

Adjunct  Physicians 
E.  F.  Addenbrooke,  M.D. 
Chester  Coggeshall,  M.D. 
Thomas  L.  Dagg,  M.D. 
Justin  M.  Donegan,  M.D. 
W.  P.  Finney,  M.D. 
Robert  J.  Gay,  M.D. 
Paul  R.  Griffith,  M.D. 
Herman  P.  Gunnar,  M.D. 
Bengt  Hamilton,  M.D. 
A.  Sowers,  M.D. 
Walter  R.  Tobin,  M.D. 
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Mr.  A.  Watson  Armour 
Mr.  Chauncey  B.  Borland 
Mrs.  John  W.  Gary 
Mrs.  Huntington  B.  Henry 


Mr.  James  W.  Thorne 
Mrs.  P.  A.  Valentine 
Mr.  W.  M.  Walker 


Mrs.  J.  W.  Blythe 
Mrs.  D.  Mark  Cummings 
Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Cudahy 
William  Roy  Carney 
Mrs.  F.  I.  Carpenter 
Mrs.  Edward  F.  Carry 
Mr.  S.  B.  Chapin 
Mr.  E.  I.  Cudahy 


LIFE    MEMBER 
Mr.    W.    P.    Murphy 

CORPORATE    MEMBERS 

Mrs.  Frank  Hibbard 
Mr.  Gordon  P.  Kelley 
Mr.  Walter  B.  Smith 
Mrs.  Paul  Willis 

ASSOCIATE    MEMBERS 

Mr.  John  P.  Wilson 
Mrs.  Philip  K.  Wrigley 
Mrs.  A.  Watson  Armour 

SUSTAINING   MEMBERS 
Frank  E.  David,  M.D. 
Mr.  Lyman  M.  Drake 
Mrs.  James  H.  Douglas,  Jr. 
Miss  Shirley  Farr 
Mr.  George  F.  Fairbrass 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Gregory 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Glore 
Mrs.  James  C.  Hutchins 
Mrs.  Robert  Hall  McCormick 


Mr.  Sterling  Morton 
Public  Health  Institute 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Ryerson,  Jr. 
Mr.  Joseph  T.  Ryerson 


Mr.  Britton  I.  Budd 
Joseph  A.  Capps,  M.D. 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Hills,  Jr. 


Mrs.  Joy  Morton 

Edwin  W.  Ryerson,  M.D. 

Mr.  Gilbert  H.  Scribner 

Mr.  C.  W.  Seabury 

Mrs.  Richard  I.  Stearns 

Mr.  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

Mrs.  John  Stuart 

Mrs.  Robert  C.  Wheeler 


PARTICIPATING    MEMBERS 


Mrs.  Cyrus  H.  Adams 

Miss  Louisa  L.  Burrows 

Mrs.  Walter  S.  Brewster 

William  J.  Baker,  M.D. 

Mrs.  Ernest  S.  Ballard 

Miss  Susan  M.  Barber 

Mrs.  Henry  Bartholomay 

Mr.  Joseph  C.  Belden,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Laird  Bell 

Mr.  E.  H.  Bennett 

Mrs.  Richard  Bentley 

Mrs.  Bruce  Borland 

Miss  Harriet  Borland 

Mrs.  Clyde  M.  Carr 

Mr.  J.  C.  Carry 

Mrs.  George  O.  Clinch 

Mrs.  Harry  B.  Clow 

Mrs.  James  C.  Clow 

Mrs.  William  S.  Covington 

Mr.  E.  C.  Craig 

Mrs.  Lucy  Hartman  Delano 

Mrs.  C.  S.  DeLong 

Mr.  Edison  Dick 

Miss  Rose  L.  Dickinson 

Miss  Naomi  Donnelley 

Miss  Salome  M.  Dyson 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Eisendrath 


Mrs.  Calvin  Fentress 
Mrs.  Frances  Ward  Fentress 
Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Fields 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Folsom 
Mr.  Robert  A.  Gardner 
Mrs.  Albert  W.  Goodrich 
Mrs.  Ernest  A.  Hamill 
Mr.  R.  B.  Harper 
Mr.  Byron  S.  Harvey 
Mrs.  James  B.  Herrick 
Mrs.  Angus  Hibbard 
Mr.  Thos.  W.  Hinde 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Hollis 
Mrs.  James  M.  Hopkins 
Mrs.  Phelps  B.  Hoyt 
Mrs.  J.   E.  Jopling 
Mrs.  Charles  G.  King 
Mrs.  Hambleton  Kirk 
Mr.  Walter  R.  Kirk 
Mr.  T.  L.  Knecht 
Mrs.  Grant  H.  Laing 
Grant  H.  Laing,  M.D. 
Miss    Katherine    Lewis 
Mrs.  Charles  P.  Melcher 
Mr.  Edward  Merz 
Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Milford 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Miller 


Mrs.  Philo  A.  Otis 
Mrs.  Langdon  Pearse 
Mrs.  Herbert  F.  Perkins 
Mrs.  Oliver  S.  Picher 
Mr.  C.  H.  Poppenhusen 
Rev.  Herbert  W.  Prince,  D.D. 
Mrs.  Rudolph  E.  Prussing 
Mrs.  George  A.  Rannev 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  ReQua 
Mrs.  Morris  S.  Rosenheld 
Mrs.  Melville  N.  Rothschild 
Mr.  John  I.  Shaw 
Mrs.   Edward    Shumway 
Dr.  LeRoy  H.  Sloan 
Mrs.  LeRov  H.  Sloan 
Mrs.  Harold  C.  Smith 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Spalding 
Mr.  Albert  A.  Sprague 
Mrs.  Edgar  Stanton 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Street 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Tinen 
Mrs.  Melvin  A.  Traylor 
Mrs.  Tracy  L.  Turner 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Valentine 
Miss  Anna  P.  Williams 
Mrs.  1.  ().  Watkins 
Gen.  R.  E.  Wood 


Mr.  Fred  Ascher 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Carpenter 


MISCELLANEOUS    MEMBERS 


Miss  Louise  Fairman 
Mr.  Wm.  S.  Miller 
Mr.  James   E.  Tucker 


Mrs.  William  Sherman  II ay 
Miss  Dorothy  Stirling 
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The  Greater  St.  Luke's 


(This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  St.  Luke's  program  of  de- 
velopment which  was  announced  in  last  month's  News.  Each  article 
zvill  deal  with  a  particular  phase  of  the  program.) 


FOR  seventy-six  years  of  unselfish, 
increasingly  broad  and  scientific 
service,  St.  Luke's  Hospital  has 
been  looking  ahead.  Each  day's  need 
has  been  met  by  doing  the  job  immedi- 
ately at  hand,  but  every  task  has  been 
part  of  a  larger  plan  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  the  future. 

That  is  why  St.  Luke's,  by  every 
professional  standard  of  measurement, 
always  has  been  a  good  Hospital ;  today, 
in  many  respects,   is  a  great   Hospital. 

The  time  has  come  when  St.  Luke's 
must  answer  this  question :  Is  the 
Hospital  going  to  stand  on  the  record 
of  what  it  has  been  and  what  it  is,  or 
is  it  going  to  be  ready  for  tomorrow? 

True  to  its  heritage  of  medical 
achievement,  St.  Luke's  is  preparing  to 
be  a  greater  Hospital  tomorrow,  better 
equipped  to  fulfill  the  fourfold  mission 
in  which  it  has  been  engaged  since  it 
was  founded  in  1864: 

( 1  )    To  heal  the  sick. 
(  2  )    To  prevent  sickness. 

(3)  To  educate  those  who  heal  the 
sick. 

(4)  To   provide   facilities  for  scien- 
tific research. 

It  is  difficult  to  run  a  hospital  with- 
out money.  It  is  impossible  to  develop 
its  scientific  and  teaching  resources,  or 
to  extend  its  services,  free  or  otherwise, 
without  money.  Some  centuries  ago  an 
effort  was  made  to  make  bricks  without 
Straw.     It  was  not  altogether  successful. 


St.  Luke's  needs  money  and  St. 
Luke's  is  asking  for  money.  Not  a 
little  money  to  fit  a  little  idea,  but  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  make  possible 
the  greater  and  better  St.  Luke's  of 
tomorrow,  of  next  year,  and  of  ten 
years  from  now;  a  Hospital  that  will 
embrace  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  special- 
ized medical  sciences,  and  will  have 
more  facilities  for  healing  the  sick, 
especially  the  sick  poor,  and  for  teach- 
ing those  who  heal  the  sick. 

St.  Luke's  Hospital  is  the  heritage 
of  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  this 
community.  It  is  the  sum  total  of  the 
generosity  and  unselfish  labor  of  hun- 
dreds of  Chicagoans  who,  for  seventy- 
six  years,  have  combined  their 
philanthropies  and  their  labors  to  create 
and  perpetuate  the  Hospital. 

These  labors  and  philanthropies  have 
not  been  in  vain.  As  these  articles  will 
show,  St.  Luke's  has  a  remarkable 
record  of  service  to  the  community  on 
which  to  base  its  appeal.  It  is  a  record 
that  goes  back  to  that  day  seventy-six 
years  ago  when  the  Reverend  Clinton 
Locke,  Rector  of  Old  Grace  Church, 
said,  "Chicago  has  need  of  a  clean,  free, 
Christian  place  where  the  sick  poor  max 
be  cared  for."  With  the  help  of  a 
group  of  women,  a  small  frame  house 
on  State  Street  was  obtained.  Seven 
beds  were  installed.  Two  nurses  were 
placed  on  duty.  St.  Luke's  Hospital 
had  been  born  through  the  fine  gener- 
(Continued  on  page  S) 


Children  in  Hospitals  Want 
More  Books 


BY     E.     EVALYN     G.     McNALLY 

Chairman,    Library    Committee,    Women's    Auxiliary 
Former  Editor,  "Child  Life" 


WHAT  is  Children's  Book  Week, 
nurse?"  Nine-year  old  Lonny 
closed  his  book  carefully  and 
looked  up  at  Miss  Wood.  He  had  been 
in  the  hospital  several  weeks  following; 
a  severe  accident  which  had  resulted  in 
a  compound  fracture  of  his  right  leg. 
A  cheery  disposition,  unfailing  courage, 
and  willingness  to  cooperate  at  all  times 
had  endeared  the  blue-eyed,  tousle 
headed  youngster  to  every  doctor  and 
nurse  on  the  staff. 

Miss  Wood  pretended  to  be  greatly 
surprised  at  Lonny's  question.  "Chil- 
dren's Book  Week?  Why — don't  you 
know?  I  thought  that  a  book-worm 
like  you  knew  practically  everything 
about  books." 

"I  know  that  Children's  Book  Week 
is  November  tenth  to  sixteenth  this  year 
because  it  says  so  on  this  book  mark." 
Lonny  said.  "But  I  thought  maybe 
you  could  tell  me  how  it  was  started 
and  what  people  do  about  it  every  year." 

"Yes,  Lonny,  I  can  tell  you  the  story 
of  how  this  special  week  began."  Miss 
Wood  picked  up  the  small  reproduction 
of  the  attractive  drawing  Maud  and 
Miska  Petersham,  well-known  artists 
for  children,  had  made  for  the  1940 
Book  Week  Poster.  "In  the  spring  of 
1919,  Franklin  K.  Mathiews,  Chief 
Scout  Librarian  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  made  a  stirring  speech  at  the 
American  Bookseller's  Association  con- 
vention. He  told  the  booksellers  and 
children's  book  publishers  who  were 
there,  how  much  boys  needed  more 
books  and  better  books  than  they  had 


ever  had  before.  He  emphasized  the 
importance  of  making  more  books  avail- 
able to  children.  That,  he  said,  would 
inspire  in  boys  and  girls  greater  interest 
in  recreational  reading." 

"And  then  what  happened?"  Lonny 
wanted  to  know. 

"Mr.  Mathiews'  enthusiasm  was  so 
contagious  that  the  interest  of  the  entire 
association  was  aroused  and  they  passed 
a  resolution  to  organize  a  national  cam- 
paign for  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
public  interest  in  more  and  better  books 
for  boys  and  girls.  At  the  summer  con- 
vention of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation librarians  from  all  over  the 
country  decided  to  support  the  move- 
ment. This  support  was  invaluable  in 
helping  to  promote  the  new  activity. 
The  librarians  realized  that  with  this 
idea  they  would  now  have  another 
splendid  opportunity  to  go  before  their 
local  communities  and  secure  more  books 
for  the  children.  Teachers  in  schools 
also  became  interested  and  soon  Book 
Week  was  part  of  the  regular  school 
program  in  thousands  of  communities. 
And  it  was  not  long  before  parents  dis- 
covered that  boys  and  girls  wanted  more 
books  to  start  libraries  of  their  own  at- 
home." 

"Then  Mr.  Mathiews'  plan  was  a 
success,  wasn't  it  Miss  Wood?" 

"It  certainly  was,  Lonny,  for  it  has 
become  a  public  movement."  Miss 
Wood  answered.  "Librarians,  teachers, 
parents,  booksellers,  and  publishers  all 
cooperate  to  stimulate  a  year-round  in- 
terest in  children's  reading  and  in  chil- 
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dren's  books.  In  November  each  year 
during  Book  Week,  particular  emphasis 
is  placed  on  children's  books  through 
the  wide  distribution  of  gay  colored 
posters  and  streamers  and  book-marks 
like  the  one  you  have.  Large  displays 
of  books  are  also  arranged  in  bookstores 
and  department  stores,  and  many  au- 
thors and  illustrators  of  children's  books 
give  talks  at  stores  where  they  autograph 
copies  of  their  books  that  are  sold  dur- 
ing Children's  Book  Week." 

FEW  BOOKS  IN  HOSPITAL 

"I  wonder — do  doctors  and  nurses 
.  .  ."  Lonny  started  to  speak  and  then 
stopped.  Perhaps  it  was  not  polite  to 
ask  the  question  he  had  in  mind. 

"Do  doctors  and  nurses — what?" 
queried  Miss  Wood.  "Don't  be  afraid 
to  ask  me  anything  you  want  to.  Is  it 
about  books?" 

"Yes,  Miss  Wood.  You  see,  I've 
been  here  for  quite  a  long  time — eight 
weeks,  almost  nine — and  I  haven't  had 
many  different  books  to  read.  Of  course 
I've  read  the  ones  I  had  over  and  over 
because  they're  swell  books,"  Lonny 
hastened  to  explain  for  fear  the  nurse 
might  think  he  was  complaining,  "but 
I  wish  there  were  some  new  ones  now. 
If  there  were,  I'd  read  every  one.  I 
love  to  read  and  I  wondered  if  doctors 
and  nurses  believed  in  having  books  for 
children  in  hospitals." 

"Every  doctor  and  nurse  I  know  be- 
lieves that  children  in  hospitals  who  are 
well  enough,  should  have  books  to 
read,"  Miss  Wood  said  slowly.  She 
was  thinking  seriously  of  the  inadequate 
supply  of  books  for  children's  recrea- 
tional reading  that  existed  not  only  in 
their  hospital  but  in  hospitals  through- 
out the  country.  "The  difficulty  is  that 
we  don't  have  enough  books  in  the 
hospital   library  for  boys  and  girls." 

"(  )h,"  Lonny  was  silent  for  a  minute. 


Here  was  something  he  did  not  wholly 
understand  yet  he  felt  instinctively  that 
perhaps  he  could  help  the  doctors  and 
nurses.  They  believed  that  children 
who  were  well  enough  should  have 
plenty  of  books  to  read.     Maybe  .  .  . 

Miss  Wood  had  started  to  walk  from 
the  room.  There  didn't  seem  to  be  any- 
thing more  to  say  and  she  felt  badly 
about  having  to  disappoint  Lonny. 
Then  she  heard  her  name  called  and 
stopped  before  going  out  the  door. 

"Please,  Miss  Wood,  may  I  have 
some  paper  and  a  pencil?"  When  the 
nurse  reached  his  bed  she  saw  that 
Lonny's  eyes  were  sparkling  with  ex- 
citement. "I  want  to  write  a  letter. 
It  is  really  important.  It's  for  the 
doctor  chief." 

"What  in  the  world  do  you  want  to 
write  to  the  chief  doctor  about?"  there 
was  a  note  of  amazement  in  Miss 
Wood's  voice. 

"I'll  show  my  letter  to  you  when  I 
have  it  finished."     Lonny  promised. 

Miss  Wood  found  paper  and  pencil 
for  Lonny  and  then  left  him  alone. 

LONNY'S  LETTER 

An  hour  later  Miss  Wood  came  back 
to  see  Lonny.  He  handed  her  an  enve- 
lope. 

"Will  you  take  this  to  the  doctor 
chief  after  you  read  it?" 

"Of  course  I  will,"  Miss  Wood 
opened  the  letter  and  read  : 

"Dear  Mr.  Doctor  Chief:  I  am  a 
boy  nine  years  old.  1  have  been  in  your 
hospital  almost  nine  weeks  because  my 
leg  got  hurt.  It  has  a  fracture.  I  like 
your  hospital  very  much.  Everybody 
is  very  nice  to  me.  But  1  wish  you  had 
more  books  for  boys  and  girls  to  read. 
Maybe  some  of  your  friends  would  give 
children's  books  to  you  when  they  don't 
want  them  any  more.  Then  the  nurses 
could  have  more  books  in  the  children's 
library  in  the  hospital. 
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WILL  YOU  HELP  TO  FILL  THESE  SHELVES:  THE  CHILDREN  IN  ST.  LUKES  NEED  MORE  BOOKS  AND 
THIS  PICTURE  APTLY  ILLUSTRATES  THE  PITIFULLY  SMALL  SUPPLY  NOW  AVAILABLE.  IF  YOUR 
CHILDREN  HAVE  OUTGROWN  SOME  OF  THE  BOOKS  IN  THEIR  COLLECTION,  THEY  CAN  BE  WELL  USED 
IN   THE   LIBRARY   HERE. 


Now  I  will  say  good-bye.  Love  from 
Lonny." 

Solemn  blue  eyes  were  gazing  intently 
at  Miss  Wood  when  she  finished  read- 
ing. "Do  you  think  he  will  get  more 
books  for  the  boys  and  girls  who  come 
to  the  hospital?" 

"I  know  he  will,  Lonny.  You  have 
been  a  mighty  helpful  boy."  Miss 
Wood  couldn't  trust  herself  to  say 
much  more.  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
"Plucky  little  fellow.  What  a  blessing 
it  is  that  he  loves  books.  Chances  are 
that  he  will  never  be  able  to  run  and 
play  again.  Still  his  tragedy  is  lessened 
because  of  his  great  love  of  reading. 
And  there  are  thousands  of  others  just 
like  him.     But  most  of  them  don't  know 


and  love  books.  We  must  do  something 
about  it." 

Aloud  she  said  to  Lonny  as  she 
hurried  away:  "Your  letter  is  fine.  I'll 
take  it  to  the  doctor  chief  right  away." 

There  are  thousands  of  Lonnys 
in  our  city  and  in  towns  and  cities 
everywhere  in  the  United  States.  At 
St.  Luke's  Hospital  the  library  for  boys 
and  girls  started  by  the  Woman's  Board 
is  growing.  How  fast  it  grows  and 
how  large  it  becomes  will  depend  on 
the  support  the  boys'  and  girls'  library 
receives  from  those  interested  in  help- 
ing to  provide  more  books  for  children 
while  they  are  convalescing  in  the  hospi- 
tal. 

We  know  that  all  types  of  books  are 
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not  suitable  for  all  boys  and  girls.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  boys  and  girls 
who  have  been  ill.  And  so  in  order 
to  help  the  nurses  in  making  the  best 
possible  selections  from  the  books  in  the 
library,  a  new  index  file  has  been  started 
by  the  Library  Committee  of  the 
Woman's  Auxiliary.  Every  book  is  re- 
viewed briefly  on  a  card  and  the  average 
age  group  to  which  the  book  appeals  is 
indicated. 


Have  you  any  children's  books  that 
have  outlived  their  usefulness  in  your 
home?  They  will  help  to  build  the 
children's  library  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital. 
Books  will  be  gratefully  received  at  all 
times — and  especially  appreciated  dur- 
ing the  Holiday  Season.  Remember 
that  we  can  use  them.  Our  children 
need  them  badly  to  help  pass  the  long 
hours  of  convalescence.  This  little 
poem  will  tell  you  : 


Picture  books  for  little  tots, 

Rhymes  and  jingles  too; 

Stories  about  animals 

Or  what  other  children  do. 

Tales   of    fact   and    fancy,    fun 

and 

laughter,  farm  or  sea, 

Gather  one  or  gather  all   and 

send 

them  here  to  me. 

We'll  add  them  to  our  bookshelves 

Put  a  book  plate  in  to  say 

You  sent  the  books  to  help  St.  L 

uke's 

Make  boys  and  girls  more  gay. 

(If  you  wish  to  help  in  building  the  St.  Luke's  Hospital  library  for  boys  and 
girls,  advise  Mrs.  Andrew  McNally,  Library  Committee,  Woman's  Auxiliary 
of  St.  Luke's  Hospital.  She  will  arrange  to  have  books  called  for  if  it  is  not 
convenient  for  you  to  bring  them.  Hooks  sent  to  the  hospital  should  be  marked 
for  her  attention,  Receiving  Room,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  1426  Indiana  Avenue.— 
Editor's  Note) 


Health  Service,  Nurses'  Infirmary 
and  Nursing  Arts  Laboratory  Opened 


THE  new  student  nurses'  health 
service  infirmary  and  nursing  arts 
laboratory  were  opened  on  Main 
13  on  Monday,  October  14th.  This  is 
a  particularly  advantageous  place  for 
such  a  unit,  as  Main  12  houses  the  edu- 
cational department  and  some  of  the 
recreation  rooms  for  the  undergraduate 
nurses. 

In  developing  this  project  it  seemed 
best  not  to  disturb  the  normal  plan  of 
the  floor  for  the  expense  involved  would 
be  prohibitive,  especially  in  view  of  the 


fact  that  the  "Greater  St.  Luke's  Plan" 
provides  for  a  new  nurses'  home. 

The  four  small  rooms  at  the  north 
end  of  the  floor  are  used  for  offices,  the 
social-health  director,  the  nurse  in 
charge  of  the  health  service  and  the 
medical  resident  each  have  individual 
offices  and  the  other  room  is  fully 
equipped  with  all  the  necessary  instru- 
ments needed  for  any  usual  eye,  ear,  nose 
or  throat  examination  or  treatment.  Be- 
cause of  the  large  number  of  nurses  who 
have  upper  respiratory  infections,  this  is 


ONE  OF  THE  CHEERFUL  ROOMS  IN  THE  NEW  INFIRMARY 
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a  very  valuable  room.  A  small  space  in 
the  hall  just  in  front  of  these  offices  is 
used  for  a  reception  room. 

ATTRACTIVE  FURNISHINGS 
BRIGHTEN  ROOMS 

Adjoining  these  offices  are  four  large 
rooms,  in  each  of  which  have  been 
placed  four  beds  instead  of  five  used  on 
other  floors.  Two  beds  are  placed  in 
each  of  the  two  smaller  rooms  at  the  end 
of  the  hall.  This  provides  an  infirmary 
of  20  beds,  and  all  of  the  rooms  are 
newly  equipped  and  furnished  very  at- 
tractively, with  rugs,  Venetian  blinds, 
easy  chairs  and  draperies.  The  entire 
color  scheme  for  the  floor  is  peach  and 
the  decorations  in  the  rooms  are  in  ap- 
propriate colors.  Small  radios  are 
available  for  the  patients  who  may  care 
to  have  them. 

A  combination  dining  room  and 
lounge  is  located  at  the  south  end  of  the 
long  hall  opposite  the  two  smaller  rooms. 
This  may  be  used  by  the  patients  who 
are  able  to  be  up  but  who  are  not  well 
enough  to  leave  the  infirmary.  Such  a 
comfortable  place  adds  a  splendid  home- 
like atmosphere  to  the  floor.  Conva- 
lescent patients  may  have  their  meals 
served  here  instead  of  at  the  bedside  if 
they  desire  to  do  so. 

The  nursing  arts  laboratory  is  de- 
veloped in  the  large  ward  and  sun 
parlor  at  the  south  end  of  the  floor.  A 
typical  18  bed  ward  with  adjoining  serv- 
ice and  work  rooms  is  set  up  with  all 
the  necessary  equipment  for  practical 
teaching.  It  is  in  this  laboratory  that 
the  nurses  are  taught  during  their  pre- 
clinical term  the  routine  procedures 
necessary  to  take  care  of  patients.  The 
photograph  on  the  back  cover  of  this 
issue  shows  one  of  these  classes  in  ac- 
tion. 


NURSES  ENCOURAGED 
TO  GUARD  HEALTH 

The  health  service  is  a  very  busy 
place.  All  nurses  are  encouraged  to 
seek  advice  and  help  with  their  prob- 
lems. Early  treatment  for  any  illness 
is  emphasized,  for  it  is  in  this  way  that 
the  good  health  of  the  student  body  can 
best  be  maintained  and  the  patients 
under  their  care  protected.  Regular 
office  hours  are  kept  each  morning  and 
afternoon  by  the  nurse  and  resident 
physician  in  charge  of  the  health  service. 
There  are  about  1000  visits  made  to 
this  department  by  the  nurses  each 
month. 

When  a  nurse  is  sick  enough  to  be 
hospitalized  she  is  sent  to  the  infirmary 
and  cared  for  there  until  she  is  able  to 
go  on  duty  again.  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
infirmary  to  admit  any  graduate  nurse 
in  the  employ  of  the  hospital  who  may 
elect  to  be  treated  there.  This,  also, 
applies  to  certain  other  employees  of  the 
hospital  approved  by  the  administration. 


The  Greater  St.  Luke's 

( Continued  from  page  2) 
osity  and  unselfish  labor  of  that  group. 

All  that  St.  Luke's  is  today,  every 
building,  every  bed,  and  every  operat- 
ing room,  is  the  result  of  similar  causes. 
The  same  is  true  of  all  voluntary  non- 
profit hospitals.  None  of  them  can 
survive   lacking  such   philanthropies. 

St.  Luke's  needs  such  philanthropies 
now  if  it  is  to  continue  to  broaden  its 
service  to  the  community,  and  especially 
its  service  to  those  who  are  unable  to 
pay  for  hospital  care.  One  of  the  spe- 
cific purposes  for  which  gifts  are  urg- 
ently needed  will  be  told  in  detail  in  the 
next  issue  of  The  News. 


Around  the  Hospita 
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St.  Luke's  Hospital  participated  ac- 
tively in  the  professional  program  of 
the  Clinical  Congress  of  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons  which  was  held 
here  in  Chicago  from  October  21  to  25. 
Over  4000  surgeons  of  the  College 
came  to  Chicago  from  all  over  the 
country. 

Operative  clinics  were  held  during 
these  days  in  Smith  6  and  Main  19,  as 
well  as  lectures  on  Main  10.  Active 
participation  was  carried  out  by  most 
members  of  the  regular  attending  staff. 
The  Women's  Auxiliary  of  the  Medical 
Board  cooperated  with  the  administra- 
tion in  the  handling  and  directing  of  the 
numerous  visitors.  Three  special  in- 
formation desks  were  established  at  key 
points    in    the    hospital.      These    were 


manned  by  the  ladies  of  the  Women's 
Auxiliary.  All  departments  in  the  hos- 
pital cooperated  in  coordinating  the 
program.  Coffee  and  doughnuts  were 
served  on  Main  10  and  both  operating 
rooms. 

It  was  announced  during  the  Clinical 
Congress  that  St.  Luke's  Hospital  is  ap- 
proved by  the  College  for  graduate 
training  in  general  surgery,  urology, 
obstetrics  and  gynecology,  and  ophthal- 
mology and  otolaryngology.  The  com- 
plete graduate  training  program,  as  far 
as  the  surgical  specialties  are  concerned, 
is  written  up  in  the  approval  number  of 
the  Bulletin  of  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons  which  was  issued  during  the 
Clinical  Congress. 

St.  Luke's  was  one  of  the  8  hospitals 
out  of  the  62  Chicago  hospitals  which 
has  a  graduate  training  program  in 
surgery  approved  by  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons.  This  distinguishes 
the  hospital  as  a  leader  in  the  graduate 
training  program  of  the  young  physician 
of  today  in  cooperation  with  the  medical 
schools.  Such  a  program  will  reflect 
itself  in  a  better  and  higher  quality  of 
professional  and  hospital  service  to  the 
patients  in  the  hospital. 


The  Annual  St.  Luke's  Fashion 
Show,  held  on  October  15,  at  the 
Stevens  Hotel,  raised  a  total  of  $31,500, 
the  largest  amount  raised  since  1929. 
The  members  of  the  Woman's  Board 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  this  success- 
ful undertaking.  The  funds  will  be 
devoted  to  the  Social  Service  Depart- 
ment of  the  Hospital.  The  Show  at- 
tracted a  large  audience  who  came  to 
view  the  newest  in  Fall   Fashions  and 
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to  see  the  fabulous  Jonker  diamond. 
Mme.  Elsa  Schiaparelli,  famous  Pari- 
sian dress  designer,  spoke  to  the  audi- 
ence. 


in  the  program  of  the  International 
Medical  Assembly  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
on    October    fourteenth    to   eighteenth. 


The  first  fall  meeting  of  the  Women's 
Auxiliary  of  the  Medical  Board  was 
held  on  Monday,  October  14,  at  the 
hospital.  Following  a  business  meeting, 
Mrs.  Margery  Lyon,  who  wrote  "Home 
Remedies  in  the  Ozarks"  for  the  June 
issue  of  St.  Luke's  News,  gave  an  il- 
lustrated talk. 

Mrs.  Lyon  had  many  interesting  color 
pictures  of  the  Ozark  region  and  the 
twenty-five  members  and  various  friends 
of  St.  Luke's  present  enjoyed  being  in- 
troduced to  the  local  characters,  includ- 
ing Aunt  Lizzie  in  her  white  "fudge 
apron."  They  learned  that  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country  a  woodpile  is  a  sign 
of  respectability,  and  on  Mrs.  Lyon's 
farm,  her  woodpile  has  a  pet  snake 
which  is  fed  on  Red  Heart  canned  food. 

Mrs.  Lyon  also  described  a  country 
auction  and  the  wide  variety  of  articles 
offered.  Her  audience  was  delighted 
when  she  described  her  husband's 
amazement  at  purchasing  two  Bantam 
roosters  for  15  cents.  The  guests  en- 
joyed the  pictures  of  the  lovely  country 
scenes  and  decided  that  anyone  inter- 
ested in  jelly  making — as  well  as 
scenery — should  visit  the  hill-billy 
country  during  berry  picking  time. 


Dr.  John  S.  Coulter,  member  of  St. 
Luke's  Staff,  received  an  honorable 
mention  award  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Congress  of 
Physical  Therapy  held  in  Cleveland  on 
September  second  to  sixth. 


Dr.  William  R.  Cubbins,  Dr.  Robert 
W.  Keeton,  and  Dr.  Eric  Oldberg, 
members  of  St.  Luke's  Staff,  took  part 


During  the  month  of  October  thirty 
tudents  were  graduated  and  had  their 
'Going  Out"  Services  in  Grace  Church. 


The  1941 A  Class  played  hostess  to  a 
delightful  Hallowe'en  party  on  October 
25th.  The  colorful  decorations  and 
fine  orchestra  contributed  to  the  "good 
time  had  by  all." 

* 

Miss  Charlotte  Pfeiffer  and  Miss 
Stella  Ackley,  representing  the  Commit- 
tee on  Accrediting  of  the  National 
League  of  Nursing  Education  spent 
October  16,  17  and  18  at  St.  Luke's. 
The  Committee  on  Accrediting  had 
been  requested  by  the  Nursing  Council 
to  visit  our  school. 


The     Medical    Library    acknowledges 
receipt  of  the  following  volumes : 

Guy,    C.    C.    (ed.)    Pathological    Con- 
ferences, R.  H.  Jaff'e 
(from  Dr.  C.  C.  Guy) 

Graduate  Medical  Education 

(from  Committee  on  Graduate  Edu- 
cation ) 

Quarterly  Cumulative   Index   Medicus 
V.  27" 
(from  Women's  Auxiliary) 

Stitt,    Clough   and    Clough:     Practical 
Bacteriology,  Haematolog\   and  Ani- 
mal Parasitology,  1938 
(  from   Dr.  G.   H.  Coleman  ) 

Ilenrici,    A.    T.,     Molds,    Yeasts,    and 
Actinomycetes,    1 930 
(  from   Dr.  (  i.   II.  Coleman  ) 

Farber,    S.    Postmortem    Examination, 
1937 
(from    Dr.    E.   F.    Hirsch) 

The    Libran     also    acknowledges    the 
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order  placed  by  the  Women's  Auxil- 
iary for  recent  editions  of: 

Bodansky's  Biochemistry  of  Disease 

Ewing's  Neoplastic  Disease 

Cecil's  Medicine 

Wilson's   Textbook  on    Neurology 
• 

Dr.  John  D.  Ellis,  member  of  the 
Staff,  is  the  editor  of  the  newly  pub- 
lished book  entitled  "The  Injured  Back 
and  Its  Treatment"  to  which  several 
distinguished  physicians  contributed. 
• 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Keeton,  member  of 
the  Staff,  spoke  before  the  Chicago  Med- 
ical Society  on  November  6,  on  "Appli- 
cation of  Chemotherapy  in  Medicine." 


Dr.  Paul  Hollinger,  member  of  the 
Staff,  led  the  discussion  at  the  meeting 
of  the  North  Shore  Branch  of  the 
American  Medical  Society  on  Novem- 
ber 5.  The  subject  was  "Tumors  of 
the  Bronchi  and  Lungs"  and  the  paper 
was  delivered  by  Dr.  C.  L.  Jackson  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  School 
of  Medicine. 

• 

The  News  is  sent  to  you  as  a  friend 
of  St.  Luke's  Hospital.  While  there 
is  no  subscription  charge,  if  you  enjoy 
it  and  feel  it  worthwhile,  won't  you 
pass  it  along  to  someone  else? 


.:•,»' 


■' 


THE  ABOVE  PICTURE  SHOWS  ST.  LUKE  S  OPERAT- 
ING MASK,  WHICH  WAS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  OF  CANADA, 
DESCRIBED  IN  OUR  AUGUST  ISSUE.  THE  MASK 
IS  MADE  OF  SEVERAL  LAYERS  OF  FINE  MESH 
GAUZE,  AND  HAS  PROVED  DURABLE  AND  EF- 
FICIENT. 

Society  at  a  recent  meeting  in  Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Academy 
of  Ophthalmology  and  Oto-Laryngol- 
ogy  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  under  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  Frank  Brawley,  the 
organization  of  a  Pan-American  Oph- 
thalmological  Congress  was  sponsored. 
Dr.  Brawley  was  chosen  Vice-President 
to  represent  the  United  States. 


Dr.  Fremont  Chandler,  was  elected 
President   of   the   Clinical    Orthopedic 


The  annual  St.  Luke's  dinner  was 
held  on  Tuesday  evening,  October  22, 
at  the  Chicago  Towers.  One  hundred 
thirty-one  members  of  the  Staff,  alumni 
and  interns  attended  and  spent  a  more 
than  pleasant  evening.  Excellent  enter- 
tainment was  provided,  not  only  by  out- 
side performers,  but  by  talented  interns. 

Dr.  George  K.  Fenn  was  elected 
President  of  the  Alumni  Association 
and  Dr.  Foster  L.  McMillan,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer. 


A  Visitor  Learns  About  the 
Department  of  Surgery 


G 


OOD  evening,  Mr.  Jones,  what 


:an  I  do  for 


you 


-y> 


"Doctor,  will  it  be  possible 
for  me  to  see  my  daughter  Jane's  oper- 
ation in  the  morning?" 

"I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Jones,  I  am  afraid 
it  will  not.  You  see,  the  hospital  does 
not  permit  lay  visitors  in  the  depart- 
ment of  surgery.  Not  because  we  are 
not  proud  of  the  department  but  be- 
cause there  is  danger  of  carrying  out- 
side bacteria  into  the  operating  rooms 
and  endangering  patients." 

"Well  Doctor,  Jane  is  rather  an  im- 
aginative little  girl  and  is  rather  fear- 
ful of  the  morning's  procedure.  You 
see,  the  movies  and  the  radio  have  so 
dramatized  operating  room  scenes  that 
1  am  afraid  that  she  has  the  idea  that 
they  are  somewhat  a  cross  between  a 
medieval  torture  chamber  and  a  mod- 
ern Buck  Rogers  laboratory,  and  I 
thought  that  if  I  could  be  with  her  it 
might  make  it  easier  for  everyone." 

"Mr.  Jones,  I  think  your  problem  is 


very  real  and  I  believe  I  can  help  you. 
Suppose  we  set  aside  the  hospital  rul- 
ing and  I  take  you  through  the  depart- 
ment this  evening.  Perhaps  if  you  have 
a  better  understanding  of  operating 
room  procedures  your  assurances  to 
Jane  will  be  more  convincing." 

"I  should  enjoy  that  very  much, 
Doctor." 

"Fine,  we  will  take  this  elevator. 
Main  19,  please." 

"Doctor,  we  hear  so  much  about 
modern  antiseptic  surgery.  What  is 
meant  by  that  expression?" 

"I  am  glad  you  asked  that  question, 
because  so  much  of  our  effort  in  the 
department  of  surgery  is  directed  to- 
wards antisepsis  or  the  prevention  of 
wound  infections.  It  was  less  than  a 
century  ago  that  Louis  Pasteur  proved 
wound  inflammation  to  be  due  to  the 
presence  of  bacteria  or  microbes  in  the 
wound.  Lord  Lister,  an  English  sur- 
geon, an  admirer  of  Pasteur,  proved 
that  if  wounds  could  be  kept  free  from 
bacteria,  during  an  operation  and  prop- 
erly closed,  they  would  heal  quickly 
and  free  from  suppuration.  Lord 
Lister  began  by  soaking  linens  in  car- 
bolic solution.  Instruments  were 
scrubbed  with  soap  and  water  and  con- 
sidered to  be  sterile.  He  also,  very  in- 
geniously, developed  a  spray  of  carbolic 
acid  solution  which  was  continuously 
directed  onto  the  wound  during  the 
operation,  thus  giving  both  the  patient 
and  the  surgeon  a  sort  of  shower  bath. 
You  see,  his  thought  was  to  kill  all 
bacteria  as  they  might  tumble  into  the 
wound  and  certainly  it  was  a  great  in- 


novation  and  marked  the  beginning  of 
modern  antiseptic  surgery. 

"However,  today  we  approach  the 
problem  from  another  angle.  Instead 
of  attempting  to  kill  the  bacteria  at  the 
site  of  the  operative  field,  we  aim  to 
prevent  their  ever  getting  near  the  field. 
They  arrive  from  two  directions — first, 
from  the  air,  and  that  is  why  the  sur- 
gical department  is  located  as  you  will 
notice  on  the  topmost  floor  of  the  build- 
ing. The  air  at  this  level  has  less  bac- 
teria in  it  than  at  street  level  where 
dust  is  much  heavier.  You  now  see  why 
we  prohibit  visitors.  All  doctors,  nurses, 
and  operating  room  personnel  change 
from  street  clothing  to  operating  lin- 
ens and  shoes  before  going  to  the  de- 
partment proper.  This  is  also  why  the 
entire  personnel  wears  caps  and  face 
masks.  The  face  masks  serve  as  filters 
and  prevent  the  spread  of  bacteria 
due  to  coughing  and  breathing. 
All  windows  are  closed  and  sealed. 
Our  second  line  of  defense  is  to  ster- 
ilize all  material  coming  in  contact 
with  the  patient.  This  includes  instru- 
ments, all  linen  worn  by  the  patient, 
doctors  and  nurses.  If  you  will 
step  into  this  room,  you  may  see  our 
linen  supply.  Here  the  linen  is  brought 
from  the  laundry.  It  is  then  sorted  and 
placed  in  these  large  metal  drums. 
These  drums  are  then  taken  to  the  ster- 
ilizers which  you  see  here.  You  will  no- 
tice that  these  metal  drums  are  per- 
forated. This  is  to  permit  steam  to 
filter  through  the  linen.  These  drums 
are  then  placed  in  these  large  recessed 
autoclaves  where  steam  under  pressure 
is  passed  through  for  sufficient  time  to 
kill  all  bacteria.  The  drums  are  then 
distributed  throughout  the  various  op- 
erating rooms  until  ready  to  be  used  on 
the  following  day.  We  prepare  22  such 
drums  every  night  in  this  department. 
The  instruments  are  all  sterilized  just 
before  they  are  used.    Therefore,  it  is 


INSTRUMENT  CABINET  ROOM 

a  day  procedure.  We  have  five  such 
sterilizing  rooms  where  each  night  150 
sheets,  175  gowns,  175  pairs  of  rubber 
gloves,  250  caps  and  masks,  500  towels 
and  many  smaller  items  are  sterilized." 

"Doctor,    this    is   quite    a    surprise." 

"Now  let  us  go  into  an  operating 
room.  You  will  notice  it  is  rather 
small  and  compact.  It  was  so  planned. 
Unnecessary  space  is  only  useful  as  a 
dust  collector." 

"Doctor,  I  thought  operating  rooms 
were  decorated  in  white." 

"Until  the  lighting  experts  pointed 
out  to  us  the  eye  strain  due  to  the  glare 
of  white  walls,  this  was  true.  Now, 
however,  you  will  notice  that  the  walls 
are  dull,  grays  and  greens  being  favor- 

STERILIZING    ROOM 


DIAGRAM    OF  OPERATING   ROOM 


1.    OPERATING  TABLE 

2.    MAYO  INSTRUMENT  TABLE    (STERILE) 

3.    LAPAROTOMY   TAPE    BASIN    STAND    ( STERILE) 

4.    SUTURE  NURSE'S  TABLE    (STERILE) 

5,    7.    HAND    SOLUTION    BASIN    STAND    (STERILE) 

6,    8.    DISCARD  BASIN   STAND 

9.    ANESTHETIST'S    SUPPLY   TABLE 


10.  alcohol  hand  solution  stand 
(sterile) 

11.  supply  table   ( sterile) 

12.  WATER   PITCHER    (STERILE) 

13.  SUPPLY  TABLE 

14.  SKIN  PREPARATION  TABLE  (STERILE) 

15.  SUPPLY  STAND 


ite  colors.  They  are  much  less  tiring 
and  more  satisfactory.  You  will  be  in- 
terested in  this  light — it  is  rather  im- 
posing in  its  appearance.  Shadows  are 
very  undesirable  and  you  will  notice 
this  light  is  constructed  wTith  a  system 
of  mirrors  w7hich  reflect  and  diffuse  the 
light  so  that  shadows  are  not  cast.  Also 
the  light  can  be  directed  as  desired." 
"What  are  all  the  tables  for?" 
"If  you  will  look  at  this  diagram  you 
will  see  how  they  are  arranged  and 
equipped.  Of  course,  they  are  always 
covered  with  sterile  linen  before  using." 
"How  many  operating  rooms?" 
"We  have  six  major  operating  rooms 
for  general  use,  one  fracture  room,  two 
for  eye  operations,  three  for  nose  and 
throat  work,  two  for  bladder  and  kid- 
ney surgery,  one  for  minor  surgery,  and 
one  specially  room.  We  also  have  two 
dressing  and  minor  treating  rooms — or 
eighteen  rooms  in  all  under  the  super- 
vision of  this  department.    Adding  the 


sterilizing  rooms,  linen  rooms,  supply 
rooms,  offices  and  doctors'  rooms,  we 
occupy  approximately  12,000  square 
feet  of  space." 

"Doctor,  howT  many  people  are  nec- 
essary to  perform  a  major  operation?" 

"The  minimum  personnel  for  effi- 
ciency consists  of  the  surgeon,  two  as- 
sistants, three  nurses,  the  anaesthetist, 
and  many  times,  an  assistant.  An  or- 
derly is  available  at  all  times.  This  pic- 
ture is  of  an  actual  operation  in  prog- 
ress." 

"How  many  operations  do  you  do 
here,   Doctor,  in  the  course  of  a  year?" 

"In  the  year  1C)3C),  7,393  procedures 
were  carried  out." 

"What  about  emergency  operations? 
You  know  in  the  movies,  it  is  usually 
the  emergency  operation  that  we  see." 

"Yes  that  is  right.  During  the  da\ 
they  are  no  problem  to  us  because  the 
personnel  is  constantly  on  duty  and 
they  can  be  taken  in  stride,  so  to  speak. 
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Ten  minutes  is  sufficient  time  to  pre- 
pare the  room.  At  night  it  is  another 
problem.  An  emergency  team  is  always 
available  and  can  have  a  room  prepared 
and  ready  for  action  within  twenty  min- 
utes. Certain  emergency  procedures  are 
always  prepared  for — for  example  blood 
transfusion.  The  necessary  articles  are 
kept  sterile  and  ready  for  use  upon  a 
moment's  notice.  The  set-up  can  be 
transported  to  the  patient's  bedside  im- 
mediately upon  request." 

"Blood  transfusion  has  become  a  very 
common  thing,  hasn't  it?" 

"Yes,  it  has  become  simplified  a  great 
deal.  We  do  annually  between  six  and 
seven  hundred  blood  transfusions." 

"Doctor,  I  certainly  thank  you  for 
your  patience  with  me.  I  believe  you 
are  somewhat  like  the  aviation  indus- 
try which  I  know  best.  We  see  a  plane 
flying  overhead  and  we  think  of  a  pilot 
directing  it  but  we  don't  realize  that  it 
requires  about  20  people  and  a  lot  of 
money  to  keep  it  in  the  air.  I  will 
be  perfectly  frank  with  you.  When 
I  was  told  I  would  have  to  pay  what 
seemed  rather  a  high  fee  for  the  use  of 
one  room  for  the  period  of  perhaps  an 
hour,  I  didn't  quite  understand  it.  Af- 


ter this  visit  it  seems  a  very  reasonable 
fee.  Would  you  mind  telling  me  some- 
thing of  your  operating  costs?" 

"Not  at  all.  Let's  take  this  elevator. 
Down,  please.  We  have  a  permanent 
staff  of  50  people.  This  does  not  in- 
clude interns,  residents  or  surgeons.  Of 
course  we  call  frequently  upon  all  other 
hospital  departments.  Engineers,  elec- 
tricians, plumbers,  decorators,  and,  of 
course,  specialty  problems  require  out- 
side assistance.  We  use  annually  miles 
of  suture  material,  tons  of  linen,  gal- 
lons of  chemicals,  and  diverse  and  sun- 
dry items.  If  I  may  repeat,  in  the  year 
1939,  we  did  7,393  operative  proce- 
dures at  a  cost  of  $64,347.00,  or  in  other 
words  a  sizable  operation  in  itself.  You 
know,  Mr,  Jones,  I  have  enjoyed  this 
visit  with  you  very  much.  We  are 
proud  of  our  surgical  department.  We 
believe  it  is  modern  and  efficient.  We 
are  constantly  alert  to  keep  it  so  and  to 
improve  it  and  we  are  sorry  that  it  isn't 
possible  to  show  it  to  our  visitors  more 
often.  I  hope  you  will  have  no  fears 
for  Jane's  safety  with  us." 

"Thank  you  Doctor,  I  am  sure  I 
will  not.   Good  night  Doctor." 

"Good  night,  Mr.  Jones." 


AN    ACTUAL  OPERATION    IN   PROGRESS 
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The  Greater  St.  Luke's 


(This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles  on  St.  Luke's  program  of 
development  which  was  announced  in  the  October  issue  of  The  News. 
Each  article  deals  with  a  particular  phase  of  the  program.) 


ONE  of  St.  Luke's  greatest  needs 
is  a  new  School  of  Nursing. 
Of  four  units  in  the  proposed 
School,  the  most  urgently  needed  is  a 
Nurses'  Home.  Erection  of  the  Home 
should  be  the  first  step  in  St.  Luke's 
program  of  development. 

St.  Luke's  believes  that  after  caring 
for  the  sick  today,  the  first  obligation  of 
a  voluntary  general  teaching  hospital  is 
the  education  of  those  who  will  heal 
and  care  for  the  sick  tomorrow. 

The  School  of  Nursing  is  one  of  the 
important  educational  facilities  pro- 
vided by  St.  Luke's.  It  ranks  with  any 
professional  college,  meeting  all  of  the 
rigid  educational  standards  prescribed 
by  the  State,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Central  Council  for  Nursing  Educa- 
tion.    It  teaches  care  of  the  sick,  pre- 


vention of  sickness,  and  the  principles  of 
good  health. 

In  1940,  the  School  of  Nursing 
graduated  a  class  of  seventy-five,  bring- 
ing to  about  2,000  the  number  of  women 
graduated  since  the  School  was  organ- 
ized fifty-five  years  ago.  Today  these 
graduates  are  found  in  all  fields  of  nurs- 
ing, some  as  leaders  of  national  im- 
portance, many  as  administrators, 
teachers,  supervisors,  staff  nurses  ;  public 
health  nurses  and  private  duty  nurses.  ( 

In  their  three-year  period  of  educa-  - 
tion,  students  are  given  courses  in  the 
basic  medical  sciences  that  in  many  ways 
are  better  and  more  thorough  than  those 
given  to  the  medical  student  of  a  genera- 
tion ago. 

Preparing  these  students  for  careers 
in    every    field    of    public    and    private 
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specialized  nursing  is  an  expensive 
public  service.  The  tuition  paid  by  St. 
Luke's  student  nurses  is  less  than  one- 
tenth  the  cost  of  educating  them.  It 
costs  St.  Luke's  $100,000  a  year  to 
operate  its  School  of  Nursing. 

The  forward  looking  citizen  who  is 
acquainted  with  these  facts  may  recog- 
nize an  opportunity  to  make  an  invest- 
ment in  future  welfare. 

St.  Luke's  student  nurses,  with  the 
exception  of  fifty  probationers  who  are 
housed  in  Main  Building  for  their  first 
six  months,  now  live  in  Saranac,  which 
is  north  of  Smith  Memorial  Building  on 
Michigan  Avenue,  and  Stickney  House, 
which  is  north  of  Old  St.  Luke's  on 
Indiana  Avenue.  Most  of  the  School 
of  Nursing  faculty,  and  the  anaesthetists 
and  technicians  also  live  in  these  build- 
ings. 

These  buildings  have  outlived  their 
Usefulness.  Saranac  was  erected  in  the 
World's  Fair  building  boom  of  1892. 
It  is  entirely  inadequate  for  present 
uses.  Stickney  House,  which  is  a  strik- 
ing example  of  how  a  gift  lives  on  and 
performs  useful  service  long  after  the 
giver  passes,  was  built  in  1898  as  a 
residence  for  nurses  through  a  bequest 
from  Mrs.  E.  S.  Stickney.  Age  has 
taken  its  toll  of  this  building.  Yet  even 
when  the  building  is  replaced,  the  in- 
calculable good  accomplished  by  the 
bequest  will  endure  in  lives  saved  and 
bodies  healed.  Mrs.  Stickney's  far- 
sighted  philanthropy  will  continue  to 
bear  fruit  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  proposed 
School  of  Nursing,  including  a  425-bed 
Nurses'  Home,  is  $1,125,000,  as  fol- 
lows : 


e 


(a)  Unit  I— 

Nurses'  Home $450,000 

(b)  Unit  II— Nurses' 
Education  and 

Recreation  Building   .    225,000 


(c)    Unit  Ill- 
addition  to  Home  .  .  .    150,000 

(d    Unit  IV— 

addition  to  Home  .  .  .    300,000 

As  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  there  is  nothing  that  St.  Luke's 
needs  more  at  this  moment  than  Unit  I 
in  the  foregoing  table — a  new  Nurses' 
Home.  It  is  planned  to  add  the  other 
units  as  need  develops  and  funds  become 
available,  in  keeping  with  the  whole 
program  of  development. 

The  site  of  the  new  School  of  Nurs- 
ing would  be  a  large  lot  on  Indiana 
Avenue,  adjoining  Grace  Church  on 
the  south.  The  site  of  this  and  other 
proposed  buildings  may  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  St.  Luke's  location.  Affirmative 
arguments  on  this  question  far  outweigh 
the  negative. 

Regardless  of  general  residential  and 
racial  population  trends,  St.  Luke's  re- 
mains the  nearest  large  hospital  to  the 
Loop.  The  value  of  this  location  in 
times  of  major  disasters  has  been  well 
established ;  each  day  sees  this  value 
emphasized  by  the  number  of  emergency 
cases  rushed  to  St.  Luke's.  In  many 
cases  delay  would  be  fatal.  The 
Hospital  also  is  easy  of  access  for  po- 
tential patients  in  every  section  of 
metropolitan  Chicago. 

In  the  natural  course  of  modern  city 
planning,  it  is  probable  that  the  electri- 
fication plan  for  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  will  be  completed,  and  that 
Indiana  Avenue  will  be  made  a  100-foot 
boulevard  north  of  Sixteenth  Street.  In 
such  a  setting,  the  greater  St.  Luke's 
would  be  beautiful  and  utilitarian  to  a 
degree  not  excelled  by  any  other  hospital 
in  Chicago. 

Faith  in  St.  Luke's,  a  conviction  of 
its  bright  destiny,  courage  to  tackle  the 
job,  and  willingness  to  work  hard  will 
create  the  Greater  St.  Luke's. 


Presenting  the  Women's  Auxiliary  of 
the  Medical  Staff  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital 


IT  WAS  a  blustery  day  in  March, 
1933.  Fay  Gough  was  entertain- 
ing a  group  of  doctors'  wives  at  tea. 
They  were  discussing  the  possibility  of 
starting  a  new  organization  at  St.  Luke's 
Hospital  to  be  known  as  The  Women's 
Auxiliary  of  the  Medical  Staff  of  St. 
Luke's. 

"I  don't  see  why  the  work  of  a  group 
composed  entirely  of  wives  of  the  medi- 
cal staff  should  overlap  the  activities  of 
any  other  organization  at  St.  Luke's," 
Mrs.  Gough  said  earnestly  in  answer 
to  somebody's  query.  "We  are  all  pri- 
marily interested  in  one  thing.  St. 
Luke's  Hospital.  Most  of  the  doctors' 
wives  know  very  little  about  the  opera- 
tion and  problems  of  the  hospital. 
Don't  you  think  that  if  we  had  an  aux- 
iliary of  our  own  it  would  help  the 
hospital  and  the  doctors,  too?" 

"Of  course  it  would,  Fay,"  Boo  Ed- 
wards spoke  emphatically.  She  was  en- 
thusiastic and  one  hundred  percent  for 
the  idea.  "Every  doctor's  wife  wants 
to  help  all  she  can.  But  the  trouble  has 
been  that  nobody  knew  what  to  do." 

"It  will  be  a  splendid  thing  for  every- 
body. And  I  propose  that.  .  .  ."  All 
eyes  were  turned  toward  Evelyn  Coogan 
for  she  had  stopped  speaking  before 
making  her  proposal. 

"You  propose  what,  Evelyn?"  came 
a  chorus  of  voices. 

"I'm  afraid  my  proposal  is  rather 
premature,"  Evelyn  smiled,  then 
blushed  shyly.  "I  was  going  to  say  that 
I  nominate  Fay  for  our  first  president 
and    Boo  for  our  first  \ -ice-president." 


Everyone  laughed.  Then  Gertrude 
Ball  spoke.  "You  have  my  emphatic 
second  to  your  suggestion,  Evelyn,  but 
I  suppose  you're  right.  We  had  better 
wait  until  we  have  a  regular  meeting." 

"Hold  on  a  minute,  girls,"  Fay  pro- 
tested. "I  haven't  even  served  you  any 
tea  and  here  you  are  deciding  on  officers 
et  al.  How  do  we  know  the  majority 
wants  to  go  any  further?  It  was  only 
an  idea  of  mine — started  at  a  dinner 
party  of  doctors  and  their  wives.  But 
you'll  get  your  tea  willy-nilly." 

"That  relieves  me  greatly,"  th/^ 
twinkle  in  Dorothy  Grauer's  eyes  be-* 
lied  her  solemn  tone  and  statement. 

"We  were  rather  worried,  too," 
Mary  Johnson  and  Janice  Lambert  con- 
fessed. 

Shortly  after,  tea  was  served.  And 
before  this  group  of  seventeen  doctors' 
wives  left  Fay  Cough's  apartment, 
plans  had  been  discussed  about  holding 
a  tea  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital  the  next 
month  to  which  all  staff  members'  wives 
would  be  invited,  provided  the  officials 
of  the  hospital  approved.  When  the 
idea  was  presented  to  Mr.  Wordell, 
Director  of  the  Hospital,  he  agreed  that 
such  an  organization  as  the  Auxiliary 
could  be  of  value  to  the  hospital  and 
wished  the  committee  all  success. 

On  April  twelfth,  sixty  doctors' 
wives  attended  the  tea  held  in  the 
nurses'  lounge.  There  was  consider- 
able discussion  about  the  purpose  of  the 
new  group,  and  a  few  of  the  wome 
present  wanted  to  know  about  the  oH 
jectives  of  the  organization. 
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"Of  course  we  have  an  objective — to 
help  St.  Luke's  Hospital,"  Fay  Gough 
insisted.  "While  I  don't  suppose  we 
can  say  officially  'Object  of  this  group 
is  to  help  St.  Luke's,'  just  wait  until 
we  get  going.  We'll  have  money  from 
our  dues  and  we  can  raise  money  in 
other  ways  too." 

"I  agree  with  Fay,"  Boo  Edwards 
said.  "This  is  no  time  to  be  skeptical. 
If  we  all  pull  together,  do  one  thing  at 
a  time,  you'll  see  that  it  won't  be  long 
before  we  grow  and  become  a  real 
asset." 

"But  what  about  the  work  of  the 
Woman's  Board  of  St.  Luke's,"  some- 
body asked.  "Won't  we  overlap  their 
activities?" 

"There  is  no  reason  why  that  should 
happen,"  came  the  answer.  "The  won- 
derful work  of  the  Woman's  Board 
will  only  act  as  an  inspiration  to  us  all. 
here  will  be  a  spirit  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  two  organizations  for  both 
are  interested   in   helping  St.   Luke's." 

A  month  later  another  meeting  was 
held    and    officers   were    elected.      Fay 


Gough  was  made  president,  Boo  Ed- 
wards, vice-president,  Mary  Morrow, 
secretary,  and  Dorothy  Grauer,  treas- 
urer. A  committee  was  appointed  to 
draw  up  by-laws  and  the  first  regular 
business  meeting  of  the  Women's  Aux- 
iliary of  the  Medical  Board  of  St.  Luke's 
was  scheduled  for  October  9,  1933.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  year  the  new  organ- 
ization had  twenty-nine  members. 

One  of  the  first  undertakings  of  the 
Auxiliary  was  making  and  filling  a 
Christmas  stocking  for  each  child  in 
the  children's  ward.  A  special  commit- 
tee secured  the  name  and  age  of  each 
youngster  and  an  effort  was  made  to 
find  out  about  any  particular  small 
gifts  the  child  would  enjoy.  As  a  result 
each  stocking  was  filled  with  the  thought 
of  an  individual  boy  or  girl  in  mind. 
These  stockings  supplement  the  Holi- 
day activities  for  the  children's  ward  of 
other  organizations  at  the  hospital. 

Early  in  1934,  Miss  Simiz,  energetic 
young  librarian  of  the  medical  library, 
approached  the  Auxiliary.  "We  need 
many  things  to  make  the  library  more 
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THE   TREATMENT    ROOM    IN    THE    NURSES' 
INFIRMARY. 

comfortable  and  useful  to  the  doctors 
and  internes  at  St.  Luke's."  she  ex- 
plained. "Come  and  look  at  the  equip- 
ment we  have.  I  won't  need  to  say 
another  word  after  you  do." 

A  library  committee  was  appointed 
to  investigate.  They  found  that  Miss 
Simiz  was  right.  There  was  much  to 
be  done.  After  a  report  was  made,  Aux- 
iliary members  voted  to  adopt  the  med- 
ical library  as  a  permanent  project  of 
their  organization.  New  furnishings 
were  purchased  including  chairs,  a  table, 
lamps,  and  Venetian  blinds.  Later, 
needed  books  were  secured  through 
funds  supplied  by  the  Auxiliary.  Then 
a  plan  was  outlined  to  build  a  fund 
which  would  be  used  to  re-furnish  and 
equip  a  new  and  larger  medical  library 
at  such  time  as  adequate  space  was 
available  for  this  expansion. 

The  Library  Fund  grew  but  the 
changes  that  had  been  expected  which 
would  give  the  Library  more  space  had 
to  be  abandoned  temporarily  at  least. 
And  so  the  Auxiliary  decided  to  use  the 
money  for  other  things  and  agreed  that 
when  the  time  came  and  the  library  did 
have  larger  space,  they  would  build  an- 
other fund.  New  medical  books  would 
be  supplied  regularly,  and  the  Cumula- 
tive Index  when  needed. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  work  of 
filling  Christmas  stockings  for  boys  and 
girls  in  the  wards  and  giving  books  to 
the  medical  library  each  year,  the  funds 
of   the   Women's   Auxiliary    have   been 


used  for  a  variety  of  hospital  needs.  An 
emergency  call  for  a  new  electrical 
Abt's  Breast  Pump  (it  cost  $95.00!) 
was  met  by  the  Auxiliary.  Various 
items  were  given  to  the  nurses  including 
a  radio  for  their  lounge,  electric  irons 
for  the  dormitory,  etc.  The  old  demon- 
stration doll  was  rebuilt  and  a  contribu- 
tion made  toward  the  purchase  of  a  new 
one,  while  each  year  flowers  for  the 
nurses'  graduation  reception  have  been 
supplied. 

When  needed,  funds  have  been  con- 
tributed to  the  Harold  Bachman  Me- 
morial— an  endowment  started  by 
nurses  and  friends  at  St.  Luke's  to  pro- 
vide X-Rays  for  under-privileged  chil- 
dren. Mother's  milk  was  bought  for 
babies  in  the  ward  that  needed  it  badly. 
Not  long  ago  the  internes'  handball 
court  had  to  be  repaired.  $50.00  was 
contributed  to  do  the  work  and  another^j 
$25.00  given  for  a  much  appreciated;,  I 
new  radio.  Additional  trays  for  blood 
tests  were  furnished,  too,  when  the  num- 
ber on  hand  seemed  inadequate. 

For  the  children's  ward  Venetian 
blinds,  a  radio,  a  canary  bird  in  a  cage 
(with  a  large  supply  of  bird  food!) 
and  many  books  for  the  children's  li- 
brary have  been  given.  To  help  the 
Red  Cross,  $50.00  was  donated  in  re- 
sponse to  an  emergency  appeal.  A  pro- 
jectoscope  used  by  doctors  for  clinical 
meetings  was  purchased  (cost  $235.00) . 
During  two  successive  years  private 
rooms  D-17  and  D-21  were  furnished 
and  decorated  at  a  total  expense  of 
$503.00  and  $462.00  respectively. 

Another  year  $367.00  was  spent  for 
new  furnishings  for  the  dietetic  depart- 
ment and  this  year  the  Auxiliary  came 
to  the  rescue  at  the  psychological  mo- 
ment when  $200.00  was  urgently 
needed  for  equipping  a  treatment  room^^ 
in  the  new   nurses' infirmary.  BP 

(Continued  on   page   13) 
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You  Can  Find  Those  Last  Minute 
Christmas  Gifts  at  St.  Luke's 
Hospital  Shop 


AT  THIS  time  of  the  year,  most 
of  us  are  apt  to  bemoan  our  fate 
"as  we  struggle  through  milling 
crowds  of  shoppers,  heaped  merchandise 
and  tattered  lists  of  last-minute-things- 
to-buy.  It  is  hard  to  hang  on  to  your 
Christmas  Spirit  when  other  shoppers 
poke  at  you  with  umbrellas,  step  on  your 
feet,  and  when  weary  salesclerks  auto- 
matically hand  you  the  wrong  size  or  a 
different  color. 

The  far-sighted  management  of  St. 
Luke's  Shop  and  its  devoted  committee 
of  the  Woman's  Board  have  faced  this 
problem  and  provided  a  solution.  They 
spent  weeks  searching  for  attractive  and 
not-too-expensive  gifts  for  the  Christ- 
mas Season  and  are  ready  to  offer  their 
wares  to  the  friends  of  St.  Luke's.  The 
assortment  is  well  worth  a  trip  to  the 
hospital  to  see. 


The  Shop  also  recognized  the  dif- 
ficulty for  patients  in  the  hospital  to  do 
any  shopping  at  all.  Adopting  the 
slogan  "If  you  can't  come  to  the  Shop, 
the  Shop  will  come  to  you,"  they  out- 
fitted a  tray  filled  with  attractive  gifts 
to  be  brought  directly  to  the  patient's 
bedside.  The  committee  also  prepared 
a  questionnaire  to  be  sent  to  patients, 
asking  for  specific  information  about 
gifts  desired  and  the  amount  of  money 
to  be  spent.  These  questionnaires  were 
circulated  throughout  the  hospital  and 
all  requests  were  noted  and  an  assort- 
ment of  gifts  sent  to  patients  asking  for 
the  service. 

Naturally,  the  Shop  specializes  in 
gifts  for  invalids,  but  also  carries  many 
articles  for  those  of  us  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  well. 

(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Christmas  Dinner  at  St.  Luke's 
Hospital 


BY     FRANCES     B.     FLOORE 

Director  of  Dietetics 


CHRISTMAS  time  in  a  hospital? 
In  spite  of  what  you  may  think 
it  is  neither  depressing  nor  lone- 
some. There  is  an  air  of  suspense  and 
festivity  and  any  minute  you  expect  to 
see  Santa  scurrying  'round  a  corner  and 
hear  the  tinkle  of  his  sleigh  bells.  When 
he  does  appear  you  feel  he  is  real. 
Much  of  the  Holiday  activity  centers 
around  the  kitchen  and  the  pungent 
odors  of  fruit  cake  and  plum  pudding 
permeates  the  corridors.  The  baker  is 
busy  for  days  before  mixing  the  cookie 
doughs,  cakes,  pies,  rolls  and  pastries. 
The  butcher  has  50  or  60  big  fat  turkeys 
that  must  be  dressed,  stuffed  and  pre- 
pared for  the  feast,  as  everything  must 


be  of  the  best  so  that  patients  will  en- 
joy their  Christmas  dinner. 

It  will  take  the  entire  staff  of  ten 
dietitians  to  see  that  the  patients  and 
personnel  are  fed  with  turkey  and  all 
the  trimmings.  Two  administrative 
dietitians  will  check  the  food  in  on  its 
arrival  and  see  that  it  is  prepared  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  to  feed  975  people  at 
the  noon  meal.  There  will  be  crates 
and  crates  of  oranges,  grapefruit, 
lettuce,  potatoes  and  other  fruits  and/^ 
vegetables,  besides  the  many  cases  ofv4  ? 
butter  and  eggs  almost  enough  to  fill  a 
small  grocery  store. 

Whenever  possible  all  of  the  hospital 
food  is  ordered  according  to  government 


CARVING   THE    CHRISTMAS   TURKEYS    I\T    THE    MAIN    KITCHEN. 
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specifications.  For  example,  "U.  S. 
Choice  Rib  of  Beef,"  "U.  S.  Extra 
Eggs,"  "U.  S.  No.  1  Idaho  Potatoes," 
and  "92  Score  Butter."  This  means 
that  an  agent  of  Uncle  Sam  (after  in- 
spection) will  place  his  seal  of  approval 
on  St.  Luke's  order  before  it  arrives  at 
the  hospital,  and  this  is  an  important 
factor  as  it  eliminates  a  great  deal  of 
waste.  As  one  third  of  the  hospital 
dollar  is  spent  for  food,  and  where 
there  aren't  many  dollars  to  spend, 
every  one  of  them  must  be  spent  to  good 
advantage. 

A  third  administrative  dietitian  will 
look  after  the  service  of  food  in  the 
dining  rooms  for  the  nurses,  internes, 
staff  and  employees.  They,  too,  may 
be  far  from  home  and  in  need  of  a  little 
cheer,  so  the  dining  rooms  will  be  lighted 
with  red  tapers  and  poinsetta  plants 
will  decorate  the  tables.  There  is  also 
)a  guest  dining  room  where  relatives  and 
friends  of  patients  who  wish  to  have 
Christmas  dinner  may  be  served. 

There  will  be  favors  for  every  patient, 
beginning  at  breakfast  with  a  red  carna- 
tion on  the  tray,  and  at  noon  a  spray  of 
holly,  colorful  Christmas  baskets  of  nuts 
and  mints,  paper  doilies  and  napkins  all 
to  match.  The  dinner  will  be  served  in 
three  courses  and  will  include  a  printed, 
festive  menu  with  a  little  greeting  from 
Santa. 

The  Menu  will  read  as  follows: 

ST.  LUKE'S  HOSPITAL 
CHRISTMAS  DAY  MENU   1940. 

Tomato  Bouillon  or 

Blue  Points  on  Half  Shell 

Melba  Toast  Parkerhouse  Rolls 

Ripe  Olives      Celery  Hearts      Green  Olives 

Christmas  Nut  Baskets 

Roast    Young  Tom   Turkey 

Chestnut  Dressing 

Giblet  Gravy  Cranberry  Sauce 

Glazed  Sweet  Potatoes  or  Whipped  Potatoes 

Fresh  Asparagus  Tips  or 

Baked  Hubbard   Squash 

Holiday   Fruit   Salad 

Christmas  Ice  Cream  or 

Plum  Pudding-Rum  Sauce 

Santa  Claus  Cookies 


- 


WALTER,    THE    BAKER,    IS    RESPONSIBLE    FOR   THE 
DELICIOUS    BREADS,    COOKIES    AND    CAKES. 


But  there  are  many  in  the  hospital 
who  are  on  special  diets  and  cannot  have 
the  regular  menu,  so  must  have  substitu- 
tions and  additions  made  to  conform 
with  their  diet.  The  dietitian  in  charge 
of  the  special  diets  will  plan  special 
menues  for  each  one  of  these  patients 
so  that  the  ulcer  patient  will  not  get  the 
giblet  gravy,  nor  the  soft  diets  the  plum 


NOTHING     IS     MORE     IMPORTANT     THAN     THAT 
LAST  PLENTIFUL  HELPING  OF  GRAVY. 


APPETIZING,    ISN'T   IT? 

pudding!  And  then  there  is  the  dia- 
betic. His  diet  cannot  be  varied  very 
much  even  for  a  holiday  but  his  dietitian 
will  make  his  as  nearly  like  the  other 
menues  as  possible  with  each  one  varying 
in  the  size  of  the  servings.  This  is  what 
the  Diabetic  patient  will  have  for 
Christmas  dinner : 

Blue  Points  on  Half  Shell 

Parker  House  Rolls  Assorted  Nuts 

Roast  Young  Tom  Turkey 

Raw   Cranberry  Relish 

Baked  Hubbard   Squash 

Fresh  Asparagus  Tips 

Poinsetta  Salad 

Diabetic  Fresh  Raspberry  Sundae 

Diabetic  Candies  and  Gum 

The  most  cheerful  place  in  all  the 

hospital  will   be   the  Children's  ward, 

where   Santa   always  stays   the  longest 

and  leaves  the  most.     Tricycles,  dolls, 

doll  buggies,  books,  trains,  and  toys  of  all 

descriptions  keep  the  children  in  such  a 

happy  mood  that  they  find  food  only  a 

necessary   bother   that   interrupts   their 

playing,  which  is  quite  unlike  other  days 

when  meals  are  an  important  event. 

THE  DIETICIAN  CAREFULLY  INSPECTS  EACH  TRAY 


St.  Luke's  Shop 


(Continued  from  page  J ) 

Many  women  will  like  the  silk  hos- 
pital nightgowns,  which  open  up  the 
back  and  are  so  easy  to  put  on ;  ac- 
companying these  are  charming  bed- 
jackets,  quilted  pillows,  bedside  pockets, 
intriguing  to  both  sick  and  well.  There 
is  nothing  nicer  than  a  few  lazy  hours 
in  bed  if  one  is  properly  equipped.  The 
Shop  also  has  delightful  sachet  creams 
which  are  carried  nowhere  else  in 
Chicago. 

The  men  are  not  forgotten,  there  is  a 
special  rubbing  alcohol,  which  is  very 
popular;  after-shaving  lotions;  smoking 
accessories ;  games ;  books ;  U-shaped 
automobile  pillows  for  the  back  of  the 
neck  and  other  useful  and  masculine 
gifts.  s~i 

Children's  games  and  books,  as  well( 
as  many  kinds  of  toys  are  ready  for  that 
last  remembered  youngster  who  really 
should  have  something.  For  tiny  babies, 
there  are  pillows,  baby-blankets  and 
charming  and  inexpensive  plaques  to 
hang  in  the  nursery. 

Those  of  us  who  attended  St.  Luke's 
Fashion  Show  will  not  forget  the 
"Rainy  Day  Parade"  which  made  such 
a  hit  and  will  be  pleased  to  know  that 
the  raincoats  with  hoods  and  umbrellas 
to  match  are  on  sale  at  the  Shop.  We 
are  even  more  pleased  to  know  that  they 
are  not  expensive  !  With  a  few  of  these, 
we  can  check  off  the  last  names. 

It  is  nice  to  think  of  having  such  a 
pleasant  place  to  shop,  and  at  the  same 
time  help  a  good  cause.  Remember  too, 
the  soda  fountain  offers  sandwiches  and 
drinks  for  luncheon  as  well  as  a  welcome 
respite  from  buying  and  spending. 
Do  that  last  shopping  at  St.  Luke's! 


ti 
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Don't  forget-big  books,  little  books, 
picture  books,  story  books-all  are  needed 
to  build  up  the  Children's  Library  of  St. 
Luke's  Hospital.  The  response  to  the 
first  plea,  in  the  last  issue  of  the  NEWS, 
has  been  gratifying.  At  this  Holiday 
time  of  year  when  many  are  clearing  out 
and  giving  away  old  children's  books, 
remember  that  we  will  be  grateful  if  you 
send  some  of  them  to  us. 

Include  your  name  with  the  books 
you  send  Mrs.  Andrew  McNally, 
Library  Committee,  Women's  Auxil- 
iary, Receiving  Room,  1426  Indiana 
Avenue,  Chicago. 
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The    NEWS    wishes    all    of    you, 
riends  of  St.  Luke's,  a  Merry  Christ- 
mas and  the  happiest  of  New  Years! 


Miss  Norma  R.  Thompson,  a  gradu- 
ate of  St.  Luke's  Hospital  School  of 
Nursing,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
newly  created  position  of  chief  stew- 
ardess nurse  for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
and  Alton  railroads.  Miss  Thompson 
was  graduated  in  1932.  She  enrolled  in 
the  School  of  Nursing  from  Beresford, 
South  Dakota. 

• 

The  NEWS  apologizes  for  the  error 
in  the  caption  in  the  November  issue, 
describing  equipment  as  the  St.  Luke's 
operating  mask.  The  picture  referred 
to  the  emergency  oxygen  equipment, 
which  is  kept  on  each  floor  of  the  hos- 
pital for  the  temporary  administration 
of  oxygen  in  emergencies,  until  the 
regular  equipment  is  obtained  from  the 
oxygen  floor. 

• 

The  Central  States  Society  of  Indus- 
trial Medicine  and  Surgery  held  its 
annual  Winter  Clinical  Meeting  at  St. 
Luke's  on  December  6.  Members  of 
the  Staff  of  St.  Luke's  participated  in 
the  sessions. 

• 

A  busy  Christmas  program  has  been 
planned  for  the  School  of  Nursing  be- 
ginning on  December  17  with  an  alum- 
nae meeting.  The  Diet  Department 
will  give  a  Christmas  party  the  next  day 
and  a  Christmas  dance  will  be  held  on 
December  20.  There  will  be  carol  sing- 
ing throughout  the  hospital  on  Christ- 
mas Eve,  with  a  party  for  all  residents 
and  midnight  chapel  later.  Dancing 
and  supper  are  planned  for  the  evening 
of  Christmas  Day.  Mrs.  John  W. 
Gary,  President  of  the  Woman's  Board 
will  be  hostess  at  a  New  Year's  party 
on  December  31. 


The  Tumor  Clinic  Serves  Three-Fold 
Purpose  in  Study  and  Treatment 
of  Cancer 


SCENE  IN  ST.  LUKE  S  TUMOR  CLINIC. 

A  PROGRESSIVE    step    in    the  as  the  medical  profession  are  showing 

evolution  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital  an  ever  increasing  interest  in  the  fight 

as  a  leading  medical  center  has  against     malignant     tumors.       Out    of 

been    the    development    of    the    Tumor  efforts  made  by   the  medical   profession 

(  J  roup.     In  recent  years  cancer  research  to  organize  facilities  for  the  more  efrec- 

has    become   a   major    field    of   scientific  five    study     and     treatment    of    cancer 

Investigation.      The   lay   public  as   well  tumor   groups    have    been    developed    in 
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Medical  Centers  throughout  the  land. 

A  tumor  group  is  a  unit  of  medical 
organization  for  the  study  and  treat- 
ment of  cancer  and  for  the  evaluation  of 
the  results  of  different  types  of  treat- 
ment. The  purposes  of  such  a  unit  are 
therefore  threefold :  First,  educational, 
in  that  the  members  of  such  a  group 
have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  and 
studying  many  more  cases  of  malignant 
tumors  than  they  would  encounter  in 
their  individual  practices.  The  second 
advantage  accrues  to  the  patients  af- 
flicted with  cancer  and  is  available  to 
free  as  well  as  pay  patients.  This  is  the 
consultation  service  which  a  tumor 
group  offers.  The  tumor  group  mem- 
bers are  specialists  representing  all 
branches  of  medicine  and  surgery,  and  as 
specialists  they  are  able  to  give  invalu- 
able suggestions  regarding  special  prob- 
lems in  their  particular  fields.  The 
jthird  advantage  is  the  research  value  of 
the  tumor  group.  It  has  facilities  for 
standardized  record  keeping  which  is 
uniform  in  all  tumor  groups  and  facili- 
ties for  follow-up  of  patients.  Through 
these  means  the  course  of  the  disease  and 
the  results  of  treatment  in  large  num- 
bers of  patients  can  be  evaluated. 
Different  types  of  operations  and  vari- 
ous methods  of  x-ray  and  radium  radia- 
tion can  thus  be  compared  and  their 
relative  effectiveness  established. 

St.  Luke's  Tumor  Group  has  now 
been  functioning  for  six  years.  It  is 
among  the  first  of  such  groups  to  have 
been  established.  At  the  end  of  the 
initial  five-year  period  a  study  of  its 
work  showed  that  it  had  performed  the 
following  services : 

A.  Examined  and  arranged  for  the 
treatment  of  337  cancer  cases. 

B.  Had  a  total  of  969  patient  visits 
to  the  Tumor  Group. 

C.  In  co-operation  with  the  Group 
the  St.  Luke's  Surgical  Staff  had  per- 
formed  166  operations  for  cancer,  the 


great    majority    being    free    operations. 

D.  Radium  treatments,  many  free, 
had  been  administered  to  103  of  these 
patients. 

E.  X-ray  treatments,  many  free, 
had  been  administered  to  67  of  these 
patients. 

At  the  present  time  the  Tumor  Group 
is  engaged  in  a  study  of  the  five-year 
(and  longer)  cures  of  cancer  at  St. 
Luke's  Hospital.  This  is  being  done  in 
co-operation  with  and  at  the  request  of 
the  American  College  of  Surgeons 
Tumor  Registry.  The  report  of  this 
study  was  presented  at  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons  Clinical  Congress 
in  Chicago  in  October. 


WOMEN'S  AUXILIARY 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

Small  sums  of  money?  Yes,  taken 
individually  they  are.  But  add  them 
up  and  talk  to  those  who  have  received 
the  benefits  of  the  activities  of  the 
Women's  Auxiliary — all  agree  that  the 
work  is  needed  and  appreciated. 

At  present  the  Auxiliary  has  two 
sources  of  funds — dues  from  members 
and  the  proceeds  from  the  annual  bridge 
party.  All  money  received  is  conserved 
and  used  for  hospital  projects.  A  few 
gala  luncheons  and  the  annual  dinner 
dance  of  the  Auxiliary  have  brought 
staff  members  and  their  wives  together 
socially  and  helped  to  develop  harmony 
and  cooperation. 

The  roster  at  the  end  of  1940  totals 
85  members.  Plans  for  future  growth 
include  new  activities  plus  such  im- 
portant old  ones  as  the  Annual  Bridge 
Party.  And  that  reminds  us  that  the 
next  Bridge  Party  will  be  held  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1941.  Have  you  reserved 
your  tables  yet?  The  committee  in 
charge  of  this  now  famous  affair  is  wait- 
ing to  make  your  reservations ! 


Life  in  the  Wards  Is  Congenial 
and  Pleasant 


PRIVACY  FOR   PATIENTS  SERIOUSLY   ILL,  OR  DUR- 
ING   VISITS    FROM     DOCTORS,    IS    PROVIDED    WITH 
SCREENS,    SUCH    AS   THESE. 


AFAR  cry  from  the  old  hospital 
standards  is  a  ward  in  a  modern 
institution  such  as  St.  Luke's. 
Here  the  same  high  ideals  of  service 
and  care  are  as  rigidly  maintained  as 
in  more  expensive  quarters.  Every  pre- 
caution is  taken  to  insure  complete  and 
adequate  treatment  for  each  case  re- 
gardless of  its  seriousness. 

Patients  who  are  not  seriously  ill  or 
those  who  are  convalescing,  benefit  from 
the  convivial  atmosphere  and  the  asso- 
ciations wTith  other  patients.  Members 
of  the  Staff,  as  well  as  nurses  and  in- 
terns encourage  the  congenial  gather-/' 
ings  unless  it  is  felt  that  the  patient^ 
is  not  well  enough  to  participate. 

The  scenes  on  these  two  pages  are  of 
a  typical  day  in  the  men  and  women's 
wards  where  St.  Luke's  battle  in  the 
care  of  the  sick  carries  on. 


THE  PLEASANTLY  DECORATED  WOMEN'S  WARD  ENCOURAGES  PATIENTS  IN  THEIR  FIGHT  FOR  HEALTH. 


BSliiifW^ 


VISITING    HOURS    IN    THE    MEN  S    WARD.       CON- 
VALESCING   PATIENTS    ALSO    VISIT    AROUND    THE 
ROOM. 


':  ;  -■-■■■^m-  ■■-■ 


THIS      EXCITING      GAME      ATTRACTED      AN       IN 
TERESTED    AUDIENCE. 


■ 


THE   CART  FROM   THE  SHOP  BRINGS   MAGAZINES, 
CANDY    AND   CIGARETTES    EACH   DAY. 


THK    GUESTS'    DINING    ROOM    AT    ST.    I.UKI 


